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The Golution 








Borizing aircraft reduction drive gear bearing 
supports made of magnesium. Six holes are 
finished in the part to very close tolerances. 
Relative spacing for center distances of all six 
holes is held to +.0005”. The Heald No. 47A 





Bore-Matic is arranged to bore the six holes 

simultaneously and is equipped with six boring 
spindles. Two-way boring prevents tool drag 
lines in finished holes. 





Today’s precision BOR/IZING of Aircraft Parts 


In aircraft plants, everywhere, Heald Bore-Matics are 

boring, turning, facing and grooving hundreds of light Partial 1; 
metal parts to precision tolerances . . . with a finish ORIZED p of 
measured in micro-inches. The same Heald “know- — 
how” that gave the aircraft industry precision finished 

at mass production speeds will give post-war manufac- 

turers maximum precision and production in machin- 

ing light metal alloys. 

The same engineering organization that designed and 

} developed means and methods for accomplishing the 

impossible on complicated war time products are avail- 

able to you for today or tomorrow's problems. Make 

i this department part of your organization. 


| The Heald Machine Company Worcester, Mass., U.S.A 





For More Precision Faster bring your problems to Heald 
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UNITED ENGINEERING and FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, U-S-A 


BEHIND THE SCENES 









Successful Experiment 


@ Last week we mentioned the success Hudson Motor 
Car was having in employing former service men, who 
had been mustered out because of injuries, iliness, etc. 
Now comes an interesting story from Walter Kidde & 
Co. on the blind workers they have had in the plant 
for several months now. 

It began with a survey conducted by Arthur Voorhees, 
supervisor for the New Jersey State Commission for 
the Blind, to determine the type of work the blind could 
best perform in the Kidde operations. Mr. Voorhees 
is sightless himself and can operate a wide variety of 
machines, including a Warner & Swasey turret lathe. 
Following his recommendations, a group of blind men 
and women were hired, trained in the plant, and put 
to work at various operations including inspection, re- 
tapping of faulty valve threads, and several types of as- 
sembly, among the regular seeing employes. 

It has now been demonstrated that the productive 
capacity of these blind workers is as great as that of 
the other workers, and not only is their record of work 
produced an excellent one, but their work spoilage is 
remarkably low and their score on absenteeism is far 
above the average. 

Their fellow workers have built a number of in- 
genious devices to facilitate their work, such as jigs 
which do away with the time otherwise required to feel 
for proper operating position. More blind workers are 
being taken on in the Kidde plants, and in other com- 
panies, not out of sympathy but because, when suited to 
the job, they can stand up to any competition. As with 
Hudson, it throws a hopeful light into the future of our 
inevitable war casualties. 


Finis 

@ What a time we've had trying to straighten out 
the mixup on Peter Fairfax Meyer's misapplied 2pology 
to Edward Everett Hale for that poem of his a few 
weeks ago. Trying to tactfully slide out from under it, 
we explained that Sir Walter Scott should get all credit 
for the original, but then out comes the issue saying it 
was from the Lady of the Last Minstrel. Then the 
storm broke. Down on Oouf head came the wrath of the 
editors and in through the mail the facetious comments 
of our private public. We frankly don’t know who the 
“Lady” of the Last Minstrel was, whether there was 
a Minstrel of the Lake, or even how to recite our ABC’s. 
Shall we just forget the whole thing? 


Women in War Work 


@ From April, 1942, to June, 1943, there have been 
1,833,000 workers added to the payrolls in American 
factories, and 83.2 per cent of them were women. 


Big Bulge 

@ Here are some other figures that will give you a 
pretty good idea of what the metalworking and metal- 
producing industries have been up to these last few 
years. In 1939 the industry accounted for 37 per cent 
of all manufacturing in the country, by 1940 it was up 





to 42 per cent, 1941 46 per cent and in 1942 it repre- 
sented 54 per cent of manufacturing activity. 


Employment Check 


@ And while we're on market figures, STEEL is cur- 
rently making a recheck on employment in the metal- 
working industries and on a test to several hundred 
typical plants finds that 65 per cent of them still employ 
somewhat near the same as they did a year ago, 23 per 
cent have jumped up. considerably and 12 per cent have 
gone down. Further returns may change this picture— 
but we'll give you the full tabulation when it is com- 
plete. 


West Coast Series 


@ The series of articles on the West Coast is causing 
a lot of comment. If you were vacationing in August 
when it began we strongly suggest you dig back to the 
August 16 issue and begin at the beginning. They 
will continue all through September and into early Oc- 
tober. A few tear sheets of the previous articles are 
still available but it looks like we'll reprint the whole 
series from the amount of requests coming in. 


Boypower 

@ Speaking of possibly missing some previous articles, 
we certainly hope you didn’t skip over that story last 
week on Page 71 on “Boypower”. The Portland Ma- 
chine & Tool Works over in Portland, Ind., a small sub- 
contracting shop now employing some 30 people, has 
very successfully solved its manpower problem by train- 
ing boys of high school age for the day shift this past 
summer, and using bankers, lawyers, clerks from other 
local businesses on the night shift. It has worked 
so well that school authorities are cooperating with all 
industry in the community to develop a system whereby 
the boys can be rotated on half shifts during the school 
year. Is this an idea for your own community? 


Salesman’s Paradise 


@ All of you who have had the occasion to do much 
selling have undoubtedly sat in reception rooms and 
read those little signs about the purchasing depart- 
ment’s visiting hours. Well, here’s the copy from a little 
card a salesman friend of ours is now using to facetiously 
put the shoe on the other foot. 

To My Customers: 
Due to my independent position as a salesman, I have 
decided to show my lines at a time best suited to my 
convenience. 
At the present moment it pleases me to permit you 
to view merchandise on Tuesdays and Thursdays be- 
tween the hours of 2:00 and 4:00 P. M. This will 
allow me to start and extend my week-ends without 
interruptions, also permit me to devote my mornings 
to rest and recreation. 

Note: The above Regulation applies only so long as 
the war produces a scarcity of materials. After 
the war, I will be around begging for busi- 
ness as usual. 
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With the adeptness and maneuver- 
ability of a “mosquito boat” streak- 
ing through heavy seas for a quick, 
accurate blow at the enemy, this 
50-ton DLOS2 HydrOILic Press is 
quick to get into efficient action on 
a wide variety of production needs. 
Its smooth, flexible oil hydraulic 
operation proves equally effective on 
either one-of-a-kind or continuous, 
production-line assembling, bending, 
straightening, and broaching. With 
almost “inch-by-inch and pound-by- 
pound™ accuracy, the operator can 
control action of the ram according 
to each individual job requirement, 
without pre-set adjustments of any 


The DLOS2-50 
HydrOILic 
Press 


kind. Yet pressure limits can be pre- 
set from 5 tons upward to capacity, 
and stroke can be pre-set to a maxi- 
mum of 18 inches. The DLOS2-50 
is a highly compact, fully enclosed 
unit designed for easy accessibility, 
space economy and operating safety. 
Ram control can be either by a con- 
venient hand-lever or by electric 
push button. Dual controls, for max- 
imum operating safety, are also 
available. DLOS2-50 is only one of 
many highly versatile presses in the 
o- to 150-ton range in the HydrOILic 
line. Write for complete informa- 
tion! The Denison Engineering Co.., 
1163 Dublin Rd., Columbus, Ohio. 


DENISON 
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Convoy® 


by CARDOX Fire Extinguishing Performance 


Beating the U-boat menace is only one 
—the final—phase in solving America’s 
shipping problem. Before a battle wagon, 
flat top, freighter or troopship is ready 
for its vital job on the high seas, it must be 
convoyed through shipyard fire hazards. 


Vital tons of shipping are serving the 
United Nations today that might still be 
only a hope except for Cardox Fire 
Extinguishing performance that guarded 
them against fire hazards during con- 
struction. 

In addition, engineered applications 
of Cardox Fire Extinguishing Systems 
are playing a vital “convoying” role in 
war plants—large and small—producing 
such necessities as: 


Airplanes, Aviation Engines, Aviation 
Carburetors, Airplane Parts, Engine Parts, 
Plastics, Rubber Products, Processed 
Fabric, Tanks, Tank Engines, Cold Strip 
Steel, Armor Plate, Forgings, Solvents, 
Motor Fuel, Electric Power. 


Cardox Fire Extinguishing Systems 
give fast complete extinguishment. 
Timed, mass discharges of pounds or tons 
of cold, inert carbon dioxide smother and 


“cool out” large or small fires. Since 
there is no damage by the extinguishing 
medium, time out for repair of plant 
and equipment is reduced to a minimum. 


In addition to producing individual 
applications of Cardox Fire Extinguish- 
ing Systems to protect a wide range of 
war industries, Cardox is working with 
industry on new improvements in fire 
protection to help build a better post- 


war world. 


For further details, write on your com- 
pany letterhead for Bulletin 893. 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING ¢ CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
District Offices in New York . Washington 


Detroit + Cleveland «+ Atlanta + Pittsburgh 
Sen Francisco . Los Angeles . Seattie 
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How Cardox Systems 
Protect War Industries 


@ Timed discharges, as needed, thtough 
built-in piping systems . . . supplied 
instantly from a single storage unit 
holding tons (if required) of liquid 
Cardox CO. 

®@ Massdischarge of Cardox CO: “knocks 
out” fire, by ... 

e Reducing oxygen content of the at- 
mosphere below the concentration 
necessary for combustion, and . . 

e Cooling combustibles and fire zone 
below ignition temperature . . . 


e Extinguishing fire quickly and com- 
pletely without damage from extin- 
guishing medium. 


CARDOX— CO, Systems with 
Enhanced Fire Extinguishing 
Performance 
A. Uniformity of CO2 characteristics. 


B. Extinguishing medium with uni- 
formly greater cooling effect. 


C. Accurate projection of CO: through 
greater distances. 


D. Timed discharges, as needed, through 
built-in piping systems . . . supplied 
quickly from a single tank holding 
tons of liquid Cardox CO:. 
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NON-DAMAGING FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS 


STEEL 











RELIABLE 
ACCURATE 
DURABLE 





FREF ENTERPRISE IS THE ONLY WAY 






THE OHIO STEEL FOUNDRY COMPANY 


LiMA AND SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
ENGINEERS ©§ FOUNDERS ©=§ MACHINISTS 


TO CONSTANTLY HIGHER AMERICAN LIVING STANDARDS 





CUT HOLES -QU/EK / 








Cut true circles quickly, smoothly 
in any curved metals, plastics, 
wood, transite. 





Blades are adjusted to exact di- 
ameter. Pilot or lead drill acts as 
guide. In drill press, holes are 
cut accurately, quickly. No after 
reaming or deburring. 


3. 


Clark tools are ideal for curved 
surfaces, thin materials, overlap- 
ping cuts, many others. 








Cuts holes in heavy pipe, thin 
tubing or any curved surface. 











Clarks Adjustable HOLE CUTTERS 


All curved and flat surfaces. 7 


sizes cut any fractional diameter 
4%” to 5", up to 1” thick. Blades 
easily resharpened with Clark 
Model C grinding fixture, built 
especially for grinding Clark 
blades at correct angle. 








Clarks Adjustable FLY CUTTERS 


Pitched blades cut clean holes or 
discs 4” to 10”, up to 1” thick. 
Model 25G Gasket Cutter quick- 
ly cuts gaskets, rings, discs from 
live rubber, packings, thin plas- 
tics. Has retractable pilot and 
knife edge blades. 


CLARK THREAD TOOL GRINDING FIXTURE 
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WRITE TODAY FOR BULLETIN NUMBER 9-S 





3424 SUNSET BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26 


In Canada: DOMINION BEARINGS, LTD., TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG. Export: THE AMERICAN STEEL Export Co., INC., NEW YORK, LOS ANGELES 


STEEL 
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HYDROPRESS . Tykes 


CONTRACTORS 


HYDRAULIC ed a) em) em 8 1) Ce | | 
PUMPS - ACCUMULATORS 


70 LEXINGTON AVEN NEW YORK yee 
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...- You ll Find This Data in Your 
Steel Handbook No. 42 


—and you'll find a lot of other information, too, 
in this helpful book for machine tool users. It 
provides recommended speeds and feeds for other 
steels, analyses, physical properties, heat treat- 
ment, spindle speeds, weight and area tables, stock 
estimating tables, etc. Use your handbook and 
Republic Union Cold Drawn Steels to help keep 
war production curves on the upward swing. 








UNION SUPERCUT 


( Free-Machining Bessemer « A.1.S.1. B 1113 - S:AZE. 1113) 
( 


Production efficiency has jumped to new 
highs. Valuable time lost by shut-downs for 
too-frequent tool changes has been saved. 
Increases in output of 50 to 100% have not 
been unusual—with some rising to 200% and 
higher when equipment and part design would 
permit. New records have been established 
for automatic screw machine output. All 
because of the development and constant 
improvement of UNION SUPERCUT-— the 
fastest-machining steel available today. 


UNION SUPERCUT was the original high- 
sulphur Bessemer Screw Steel. The present 
product bearing this name is the result of 
improvements made time after time as labora- 
tory research and shop experience indicated 
how its combination of high machinability, 
fine machined surface and long tool life 
could be bettered. 


This free-cutting steel is uniformly machinable 
bar after bar and shipment after shipment. 
It retains all the physicals of high-quality 
Bessemer Steel. It is remarkably free from 
abrasive elements that dull tool edges. It 
machines to a smooth, bright finish—produces 
full, sharp threads and accurate, small details. 
It may be used for cyaniding and carburizing 
on parts for which Bessemer Steel is suitable. 


UNION SUPERCUT was 

developed primafily for high 

speed machining—and thus 

finds its greatest use on late model “automatics”’. 
But, because of its ability to take heavier feeds, 
it sometimes may be employed efficiently on 
slower equipment. Where high cutting speed is 
not necessary, however, its companion steel— 
UNION FREE CUT—will provide the same 
qualities with the exception of machining speed. 
Like all Republic UNION COLD DRAWN 
STEELS, which include also the open-hearth 
and electric furnace analyses for applications 
requiring higher physicals, UNION SUPER- 
CUT and FREE CUT are processed to pro- 
vide steel parts producers with bars which 
will enable them to obtain highest production 
efficiency and greatest output of perfect parts 
at lowest cost per piece. 

And Union Drawn metallurgists and engi- 
neers are ready to help you achieve those 
goals in your plant. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Union Drawn Steel Division 
Sales Offices: Massillon, Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICES . . CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Berger Manufacturing Division . Culvert Division 

Niles Steel Products Division Steel and Tubes Division 
Truscon Steel Company 

Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, New York 








Free-Machining Bessemer, Open-Hearth and Electric Furnace Steels 


Union Cold Drawn Special Sections 


Usion Cold Drawn and Ground Rounds; Terned and Polished Rounds; 
and Terned, Ground and Polished Rounds (Union Precision Shafting). 
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made of 


Mai| GREAT LAKES QUALITY STEELS 


TTS INMERENTLY FINER CRAIN 
WARES ALL THE DIFFERENCE 


inc 


Kenosha, Wisconsin, are built to meet the exacting 


Snap-on and Blue-Point Tools made 


by the Snap-on Tools Corporation of 


standards of professional mechanics. This means that 
only the finest steels and the most expert processing are 
used in their manufacture. 

The selection of N-A-X 9100 Series for the tools shown 
above is therefore convincing proof of high quality, as 
well as an example of the versatility of these low alloy 
steels. For N-A-X 9100 Series is widely used today, not 
only in all types of ordnance equipment but also in 


scores of other important applications. 


If you have need for a High Tensile steel—or a car- 


burizing stecl—or a medium and deep hardening steel— 


12 


The N-A-X 9100 Series 


it will pay you to investigate the properties of N-A-X 
9100 Series of alloy steels. 
Send for your copy of a new booklet describing these 


steels. It's yours for the asking. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Detroit, Michigan 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices + Pittsburgh, Pa. 













P-K “Chefs” prepare “Recipes” for every size 
and type... control Heat Treatment to assure 
uniform Hardness and Toughness 


Socket Screws must be served up tough — never tender. 
Parker-Kalon technicians prepare individual “recipes” 
for each small range of sizes and types, by making test 
heats in special lab furnaces. These instructions are 
then precisely followed in production heat treatment, 
checked by modern error-proof instruments, to make 
sure you get screws of proper hardness and ductility. 
without variation. 

In addition to Heat Treating Control, 15 other check- 
ups are made to assure the reliable performance of P-K 
Cold-forged Socket Screws. This rigid routine of quality 
control eliminates the “doubtful screws” — screws that 
look all right, but some of which fail to work right. Socket 
Screw users need this protection today more than ever. 
Specify “Parker-Kalon” next time you order . . . it costs 
no more. Parker-Kalon Corp., 194-200 Varick Street. 
New York 14, N, Y. 


When is a 


SOCKET SCREW 
Ready to Serve! 




















This 16-point “Quality-Control” 
protects P-K Socket Screw Users 


1—Chemical Analysis. 2—Tensile Strength. 
3—Ductility. 4—Torsional Strength. 5—Ability 
to take Shock Loads under Tension. 6—Resist- 
ance to Shock Loads under Shear. 7—Hard- 
ness. In addition, there is a rigid inspection of 
these essentials: 8—Head Diameter. 9—Head 
Height. 10—Concentricity of Head to Body. 
11—Socket Shape. 12—Socket Size. 13—Socket 
Depth. 14—Centricality of Socket. 15—Class 3 
Fit Threads. 16—Clean Starting Threads. 














PARKER-KALON 


Luality Cortiolled 
SOCKET SCREWS 
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25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
WELDED RINGS AND BANDS 


Our complete facilities, experience and equipment 
are available to any user of rings and bands. 
Let us show you how it will be to your advantage 


to use American WELDED Rings, Bands and Ring 


Assemblies in diameters from 4% inches to 8 feet. 
Send for folder, ‘Welded Rings and Bands”. 


STEEL PRODUCTS FABRICATED BY 
RESISTANCE, SPOT, ARC OR GAS 
WELDING 


























Pot-type furnaces; 

ic, gas or oil- 
fired; to 1250° F. 
Basket-diam. to 94” 








f 


Conveyor type furnaces for volume 
production. Uses any fuel. Entirely av- 
tomatic in operation. 





























Batch-type furnac 
in stendard siz 
from 13°x13"x! 
Electric, gos or 
fired. Convecfion 


heated. 
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OVEN COMPANY Minneapotis 


MASSACHUSETTS DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS INDIANA 
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No/trigger-quick answer to this question will you get 
"frm a Despatch engineer. He knows, as you do, that 
e best Despatch furnace for your particular needs 
annot be a subject of snap judgment nor be decided 
from an arm-chair. 

Instead, our engineer first asks what you want to 
accomplish, where it is to be done, and how you 
wish to proceed. Then, after a careful, unbiased 
check-up of your plant, he recommends the Despatch 
furnace which will do your job most effectively and 
at lowest cost. 


6-Point Plant Survey . . . FREE 


Here are the chief points which a Despatch engineer 
considers in determining the furnace to recommend: 


1. Process involved 4. Space requirements 
2. Material handled 5. Labor available 
3. Production desired 6. Fuel to be used 


Assures Better Production at Less Cost 


Direct result of this on-the-job survey is to your ad- 
vantage, and ours. You get the right Despatch fur- 
nace to give you most production and highest qual- 
ity at lowest operating cost . . . a furnace that is 
ideally suited to your plant set-up in every way, with 
ample reserve capacity for tomorrow’s even bigger 
postwar jobs. And we? Well, we have one more com- 
pletely satisfied customer whose confidence we have 
honestly earned. ( 





WIRE, PHONE OR WRITE TODAY ! 





DESPATCH ENGINEERS IN THESE CITIES 


ALBANY, NEW YORK CLEVELAND, OHIO 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA DALLAS, TEXAS 
BOSTON, on 


LOS ANGELES, PHILADELPHIA, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
CALIFORNIA PENNSYLVANIA TOLEDO, OHIO 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA TULSA, OKLAHOMA 

NEWARK, NEW JERSEY PORTLAND, OREGON WALLINGFORD, 

NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA ‘SEATTLE, WASHINGTON — CONNECTICUT 

OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA SPOKANE, WASHINGTON SAN LUIS, MEXICO 
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RAMTITE PRODUCTS SERVE EVERY INDUSTRY USING HEAT 


JUST THE RIGHT 


REFRACTORY ror 


HEAT TREATING FURNACES 





AMTITE is ideal for lining Heat Treating Furnaces because 
(1) it is installed in plastic form and is easily shaped to the 
proper furnace contour; (2) its resistance to fluctuating tempera- 
tures is outstanding; (3) it has a high insulating value; (4) its 
smooth, dense surface gives maximum reflection of heat to work; 
(5) there are no joints through which heat can escape; (6) it has 
an exceptional combination of engineering properties. 
Ramtite was used for the side walls and hinged roofs of this 
normalizing furnace for flame cut steel shapes. A typical Ramtite 
installation. Send for a bulletin describing the engineering prop- 


erties of Ramtite. 


THE RAMTITE CO. Division of The S. Obermayer Co. 


2557 SOUTH ROCKWELL STREET CHICAGO S, ILLINOIS 











30” Heavy Duty 
Lathe with 13” 
Hole in Spindle 


SMALL—18” Upto 7%" Hole 
MEDIUM—24” ....Upto12” Hole 
LARGE—27” .....Upto13” Hole 
LARGE—30” .....Upto1l4” Hole 


18” Lathe with 


7%” Hole in Spindle LARGE—36”" ..... Up to 16'A” Hole 


& Distinetive Features 


@ Automatic and Ample Lubrication. 
®@ Mechanism Protected by Automatic Control. 
@ Extraordinary Hardness of Bed. 


: @ Available with Large Turrets for carriage which 
@ Essential Operating Information Automatically Pre- fully utilize the Great Power Capacity of these 
sented (on all Standard Models). machines; and with Beds on both ends of Headstock. 


| pChmann MACHINE COMPANY 


THOUTEAU AT GRAND * SAINT LOUIS (3) MISSOURI 


@ Easy, Fast, Simple Operation. 
@ Hydraulic Brakes and Clutches. 


@ Absence of Mechanical Troubles. 





ABLE 70 TAKE /7 -- 


ON THE BATTLE LINE 


ABLE JO TAKE /7-- 


IN THE TOOL ROOM OR ON 
THE PRODUCTION LINE 


Built to “dish it out” and take it, too, Uncle 
Sam's tanks demand tough materials and skilled 
design to give them stamina and striking power. 


The same principles hold for milling machines 
—the machine tools that are mighty important 
in building tanks and other weapons. In tool 
room or on the production line, milling ma- 
chines must be built to perform at a record- 
breaking pace and maintain close tolerance- 
accuracy in operation, 

The center bearing on the spindle of Milwaukee 
Milling Machines reduces by one-half the distance 
between bearings—increases rigidity eight times! 
Ask the man at the controls of a Milwaukee—he 
can tell you how important this center bearin 
is (in addition to the husky column) in provid- 
ing built-in rigidity and all that it means in sus- 


tained accuracy — longer cutter life 
—smoother performance at all speeds 
and feeds. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER 


cenrPeoeRATION 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Buy Victory with at least 10% in War Bonds! 


MACHINE TOOLS 





DON’T 
FORGET 


HORSEPOWER! 


aera - (' o*. Deus 


tells you where to look for them, how to fight them. To 


HAT WAS GOOD motor maintenance in peacetime, 
experienced men it will serve as a valuable “refresher” 


just isn’t good enough today! Many motors are 


working 3 and 4 times as many hours a week today 
. . + meed wartime care . . . the kind set forth in 
Allis-Chalmers’ new “Guide to Wartime Care of Elec- 
tric Motors.” ‘This interesting, fully illustrated book 
looks at motor maintenance from a new perspective .. . 
describes in detail the 9 main enemies of motor life... 


7; ALLIS-CHALM THAW 3" 


September 13, 1943 


. . . to new employees, as a valuable training course. 
Over 100,000 copies are in use by the armed forces 
and war industry. World-wide demand has necessitated 
Spanish and Portuguese editions! “Guide to Wartime 
Care of Electric Motors” is free! Write for your copy. 
ALLIs-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WIs. A 1689 


( we PLAN FOR 


PEACE 
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BRONZES ++ COPPER ++ TIN 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Comparative Government and Society Specifications Desired Chemical Analysis 
SPM. = onl 
Co. U.S. Mevy | Federal Ais SAE. AMS. AS.T.M Copper Tin Lead Zinc Phos 
Alloy No —_ ee | 
1 465230 | TE | Lee 40 (Rees) | Seer 85.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
2 64 4842 nes-08 5 80.0 10.0 10.0 
3 63 88.0 10.0 2.0 
4 62 4845A Sry 88.0 10.0 2.0 1 
i HY 88.0 6.5 LS 40 / 
8 84.0 8.0 8.0 
| 9 660 yay 82.5 7S 75 2.5 I 
10 ‘3 75.0 6.0 19.0 f 
at 67 —- 78.0 7.0 15.0 
17 h -si 87.0 6.0 3.0 40 
18 6S 90.0 10.0 
| 19 | 46g a ae) yy 88.0 8.0 4.0 a 
21 Gr, IV 10 ‘Cisse A 81.0 18.5 $ E 
22 p aeyy 82.5 17.0 5-1.0 E 
23 46B9d | (Journal | Bronze) | 83.0 13.5 3.5 F 
—  _  __ — _— 
ALUMINUM AND MANGANESE BRONZES % 
____ __~—_ _____ ——— 
Alloy No.| U.S. N Federal A.C. S.A. AMS. A.S.T.M, Copper Alum. Mang. Tron Zine Nickel Others A 
Bovetonm is 2 Rea a rs 
12 70.0 30.0 ] 
14A 4871 85.0 11.0 4.0 l 
14B | 46Bi8e 68A Bieait | 98.0 9.0 3.0 1 
14C_ geez | 11076 78.0 7-12.0 3.5 3.5 3.5 1.0 1 
18 49B3e | CQB.7200 43 asco | 3132-417 55.0 2 | ss 1.5 Remainder 1.0 1 
18S | cans | Sue yyy 60.0 1.5 3.5 2.0 Remainder 1.0 1 
1SHT) 2% | 38-72% 4862 63.0 5.5 3.0 3.5 Remainder 1 
16B 2c we 63.0 2.5 Remainder 2.0 1 
24 aeBior | 228-63! 63.0 0 (| rj 2 
= ee ———- —---- $$ — ~-— —_—— — 
SPECIAL ALLOYS + + COPPER - SILICON + NICKEL ~ SILVER e | 
Alloy No.| U &.N. Federal Ac S.AE. AMS. AS.T.M. Copper Silicon Mang. Zinc Iron Tin | Lead Nickel Al 
13A | 46B28 | QQC-593 | (Copper -Eve/rdur) 94.5 4.5 1.0 ug s a 1 
13B | 46828 | QQC-593 | (Copper |Silicon-Herjculoy) | 90.0 3.0 LS 3.0 LS 1.0 1 
20 (Nickel |Silver) 65.0 15.0 2.0 6.0 12.0 2 
25 46Mif | QQC-SS1 | (Monel |Metal) 23.0 1.5 3.5 3.5 60.0 2 
26 (Modified |Monel Met/al) 60.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 35.0 2 
a hai a =— 
Aluminum — Made in recognized Aluminum-Silicon Alloys — to specification — for Recommended Applications — Write for information. 
SHENANGO - PENN PLAIN AND a 
EEE — a _— SeSe6aN0(x—0—9—9—90—.o—o=o™: = ——=—== SS _ _______ — 
Alloy No.| U.S. N Federal A.C. SAE AMS. AS.T.M. Silicon Mang. Sulphur an. Nickel a Chrome Al 
29 4616e | QQI-6s1_ 1.8 -2.2 90-1.2 | Under.10 | 3.2 -3.6 | As Desired oF’ 2 
30 feu Pin! QQ1-656 (Semi-|Steel) 1S -1.8 80-1.0 | Under .08 | 2.9 -3.2 1.0-2.0 = 3 
31 — (Special |Roll Mixtulre) 14 -1.7 70-85 | Under.10 | 2.6 -3.1 50-1.0 3.75 | 7 {3 
28 4619 (Ni-Resist-|Scale Resis|ting) 1.25-2.0 1.0-1.5 .04-.12 2.75-3.1 12.0-15.0 $050 1.5-4.0 2k 
————— — —— —— Sa 
. 
Note 1: Common names are given in italics. 
Note 2: High tin alloys are now limited due to war restrictions. 
Suitable substitutes can generally be used based upon actual experience. 
20 STEEL 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































€ qe ‘ 7 
oe PRO ‘ e APPLICATIONS ** 
i eeeeenemnteemermeees aes Ge Gan 
J + + LEAD - + ZINC ALLOYS Be ft, 
$ | Average or Minimum Physice! Properties f , z if ij Meena ti 
4 S-P.M. Tensile Yield Com- | 9% Alloy 
alse acoe LAs td a a 
” 1 28,500 19,500 15.0 | 12,000 o | ss |xi|xi{|xi{|x/] x x mee we 
t “2 29,000 21,500 80 | 15,000 6s | 32 )x\|x e % ~] 
3 32,000 19,000 16.0 16,000 68 315 x x x 3 
é 4 38,000 21,000 20.0 | 16,500 7 | sis | x x | x x | x a5 
" 5 40,000 20,000 26.0 | 18,000 6 | 315 xixf|x x Bs we a 
9 8 25,000 15,000 8.0 30 | x x ae ae) 
9 29,500 22,000 10.5 | 20,440 62 sie | x | x x x | 9 
5 10 21,000 20,000 1.0 4s | 3 | xX | | ~~—Ss«d/dO 
“ ll 25,000 15,000 $0 | 1960 | so | 32% | x x x Pet ) oe 
s 17 32,000 20,000 18.0 | 20,340 67 318 BE &z x ‘SES cae % O 17 
‘ 18 35,000 21,500 12.0 | 23,600 ss | 316 x -—? - . a ee 
"7 19 42,000 21,000 25.0 | 20,340 70 | 31S | |x | x » {_ BRS 
21 40,000 5 135 314 x | | 21 
22 37,000 10 | 18000 | 1004+| 314 | xX ~ 132 
23 32,000 23,000 | 12.0 s+| 33 | x |x| |x [x | a") 
** COPPER - ZINC ALLOYS a. ae is be 
Alloy No. | gtremeth Pout =P |. cue | eee cu in | 
F 12 28,000 16,000 22.0 65 283 x | |xix | 12 
7 14A 80,000 40,000 12.0 | 35,000 | 170° | 274 | | ia 2. ee me ee 14A 
4 14B 65,000 32,500 20.0 | 18500 | 115 | .273 | x — Pi ae. a | x ak 14B 
; 14¢ 75,000 35,000 | 15.0 | 140° | .280 OF BE Ee Ss: ae eee oe eee 14C 
, 18 72,000 33,000 | 25.0 | 143° | 288 ay WE DORE c 2 RSE Ries is 
; 18s 90,000 40,000 | 180 | Se << +e. £4 Os ee ee ee ee 15S 
; 1SHT | 110,000 $5,000 | 12.0 | EB. < 2B eRe eee 
; 16B 62,000 | 35,000 | 180 | | 120 | .280 | x | RASS Sam: 
. 24 30,000 | 18,000 | 180 | 75 | .280 x | x | | x | x 24 
. ++ MONEL METAL + ALUMINUM + COPPER _ 
Alloy No. —_ Phen = | Mes co in. _ | | Ps mm ay # a et 
13A | 45-50,000 30,000 | 24.0 o9 | 316 | x | | x x |13A 
: 13B 45-50,000 | 20-25,000 | 35-40 90 318 x | a aki re Soe ee 
: 20 34,000 17,500 | 300 | °° °&«:| So 306 ore: =o ry ~ 20 
28 65,000 32,500 | 23.0 | | 130 320 i a ae Soi oe BUS saree x 128 
26 70,000 38,000 13.0 150* | .322 | x x x |26 
. Capper — Made for Special Applica tiene. and Limited Conductivi ivity and Corrosion Problems — Write for information. ee 
) ALLOYED CAST IRON ph ‘ ~ Se ns » 
| 
Alloy No. P——§ | = Brineil | my | | | 
___ Load _Defection | mes: EE = mas: a ee 
29 28,000 Min. | 2,000 Lb. .24" 175-190* | .262 x x | x | x |29 
30 40-55,000 | 3,000-3,600 Lb. | .25° to 35” | 225-275*| .263 Cc be ee be 
Ez 31 40,000 Min. | 3,000 Lb. | .30° 255-300°| .262 | ww a x \ a RES VSR WE AE Le 
28 20-25,000 | 3,000-4,000 Lb. | .20° to 30° | 120-180°| 270 ee | x |28 
SS — —— a : : — 4 




















*Brinell at 3,000 Kg. load. 


**Tabulated “‘Applications” must by necessity be 
general in scope—Write for our recommendations. 
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For additional copies of this Chart and other 
information on Centrifugal Castings, write 


SHENANGO-PENN MOLD CO. 
415 W. 3rd St. Dover, Ohio 








1. MORSE TAPER OR 
STRAIGHT SHANK 
DRILLS 


i. no trick at all to change from 
one tool to another with APEX Quick 
Change Drill Chucks, Even green op- 


erators can do it—with one band— 
without stopping or even slowing 
down the machine. 

Apex Chucks are for use in drill 
presses, radials, multiple spindle ma- 
chines, lathes, hand screw machines, 
tapping machines, electric and air 
tools. Shanks other than Morse Ta- 
per, can be furnished to suit machine 
spindle. 

The collets are driven by hardened 
ball nosed plungers and are guar- 
anteed not to fall out during the life 
of the chuck, Plungers are so designed 
that dirt cannot clog the hole and 
interfere with operation of the chuck. 
Write for catalog 14, 


22 


3. STUD SETTING 


4. NUT SETTING 


THE APEX MACHINE & TOOL CO., DAYTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Safety Friction Tapping Chucks, Quick Change and Positive Drive Drill Chucks, Vertical 

Float Tapping Chucks, Parallel Floating Tool Holders, Power Bits for Phillips, Slotted Head and Clutch 

Head Screws, Hand Drivers for Phiilips and Clutch Head Screws, Aircraft Universal Joints, Plain and 
Universal Joint Socket Wrenches. 


STEEL 








INGERSOLL D-B-L 
HACK SAW STEEL 


Tungsten... . 5.00-6.00 
Molybdenum . . 4.00-5.00 


The remarkable performance of 
Ingersoll D-B-L . . . its relative freedom 
from decarburization . . . its tough cut- 
ting quality and its high impact re- 
sistance . . . plus its lower cost, have 
made it a wartime favorite. 


INGERSOLL SPECIAL STEELS 
FOR SPECIAL USES 


) 
Stainless Steels and Saw Steels, includ- 
ing ‘18-4-1"" and Molybdenum and 
D-B-L Hack Saw Steels. 


” 
Zinst You need not be seriously 


N handicapped by the restrictions 

> on 18-4-1 for Hack Saw Blades, due to 

the shortage of vital alloys. The timely develop- 

ment of D-B-L Steel gives you lower cost blades 

with tough cutting edges, high impact resistance, 
and relative freedom from decarburization. 


Second Only Ingersoll Steel 
N 


fills have had 4 years’ ex- 
perience in producing sheets of D-B-L Steel ex- 
clusively for Hack Saw Blades. 


Blades made of Ingersoll D-B-L Steel are 
available from leading makers of Hack 
Saw Blades. Be doubly sure of satisfaction 
by specifying —‘‘Made of Ingersoll D-B-L 
Steel’’—on orders for Hack Saw Blades. 


INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC DIVISION 


BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


Plants: New Castle, Indiana; Chicago, Illinois; Kalamazoo, Michigan 


INGERSOLL MD"BB=BL rer 











MORE THAN A MATCH) 
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—and Rough on the Parts That Make Ht “Talk” 


 ArmaSteel* 





The American heavy machine gun is 
a tough customer to come up against, 
whether on the ground or in the air. 
It throws a lot of lead in a little time. 


More than a score of the parts that go 
into this gun are made of ArmaSteel. 
This versatile metal has proved its 
ability to withstand the shock and strain 
of combat usage, and to adapt itself to 
the wide range of physical character- 
istics required by war equipment. 


Yet the big story on ArmaSteel, re- 


corded in newspaper and periodical 
reports on war production, is the im- 
portant savings in time and critical 
materials it has accomplished. Arma- 
Steel castings substantially reduce ma- 
chining time and tool wear. They lend 
themselves to new methods and prac- 


tices which speed the manufacture of 


finished products. 


ArmaSteel deserves a place in the 
work you are now doing and in future 
operations. 


SAGINAW MALLEABLE IRON 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Saginaw, Michigan 


CAST FOR A 
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INDUSTRY 


BACK 
THE 
ATTACK 


WITH 
WAR 
BONDS 
* 


"Keg. U. 8. Pat. Off 

















They ADD... 


and subtract 
FIGURES! 


Punch buttons or push pedals— springs are there to make it 
easier to do. Many of the usual jobs for springs are now war 
jobs—with more than ordinary service required. Where engi- 
neering knowledge has been applied to spring design, this extra 
duty is faithfully absorbed. Because it is sometimes hard to 
know when a mechanism must undergo unusual conditions of 
corrosion or heat and cold, it is well to pay particular attention 
to the selection of the spring that makes it go. Springs must 
stay alive, if mechanisms are to last. 


mate Springs 
2 RCRE, Bee 2 eee 8 eee POWER 


WALLACE BARNES COMPANY 


BRISTOL nek. 5. om a 





in 2 million-to-one power Doo 


OW, industry's heaviest machines 

can be “bossed” by signals no 
more powerful than a cautious wink. 
Steel-mill flying shears and bomber 
gun turrets perform as if controlled 
by magic. Paper winder rolls are be- 
ing regulated by the minute output of 
electric eyes. 


Tomorrow, countless other machines 
will be obeying whispered signals 
initiated by power .. . motion... light 
color... sound .. . temperature. 


The partnership of industrial elec- 
tronics and G-E amplidynes— expertly 
matched by G-E engineers—opens 
vast new possibilities for stepping 
up milliwatts to kilowatts, with a fast 
and precise response to the slightest 
change in the input signal. 


How does this partnership work? 


The milliwatt output of detecting de- 
vices such as phototubes, selsyns, or 
pilot generators is first amplified elec- 
tronically to about one waft. Instan- 
taneously, the amplidyne adds another 
powerful boost, furnishing the kilo- 
watts required to drive or control 
industrial machines. 


The story of the amplidyne is interest- 
ingly told in “The Short Circuit That 
Moves Mountains”. This booklet ex- 
plains how amplidynes are being used 
to control speed, hold tension, speed 
up acceleration, provide automatic 
positioning. It shows why this G-E de- 
velopment has fostered an entirely new 
concept of automatic control. Ask for 
Bulletin GEA-4053. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL (6) ELECTRIC 


The best investment in the world is in your country's future—BUY WAR BONDS 
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With an electronic tube ¢) ampili- 
fying a .O1 watt signal 100 times, 
and with the amplidyne ) ’ in 
turn boosting it on up 10,000 
times, amplification up to 
1,000,000 to 1 is possible. if multi- 
stage electronic amplifiers are 
used and if the amplidyne is used 
to control a generator, over-all 
amplification (from the signal to 
the generator ovtput) is way up 
in the billions. 








This 26-inch Birdsboro Blooming Mill pro- 
duces slabs from 1%" x 6” to 16 wide, or 
100 sq. in., maximum thickness 9“, and 
billets or blooms from 4” to 9”. 


for bleoming ingots of mild, tool, non-corro- 
sive, automotive, aircraft and special purpose 
steel 


te square, round and rectangular blooms 
and slabs 


with the proper reductions required by the 
various grades of metals 


within time limits the rolling temperatures 
permit. 


with Birdsboro Rapid Two-High Reversing Blooming Mill... 


Special features of this Birdsboro Rolling Mill — 
quick reversing, fast screw-down and rapid manip- 
ulation — provide the exceptional speed that is 
demanded by war-pressed production. Yet their 
low installation cost, low maintenance cost and 
low power consumption assure the economy that 
will be needed after Victory is achieved. 

If yours is a rolling problem—of either the 
present or future — it will pay you to consult 


Birdsboro. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY, Birdsboro, Pa. 














BOUNCE, BALLS, BOUNCE! 





2 (Synthetic) 5 (Synthetic) 1 (Natural) 


SIX SOLID BALLS OF RUBBER cauzht in the act of bouncing by a 
high-speed camera that shoots at the speed of 1/6592 of a second. All 
of them were dropped from exactly the same height...and yet, what 
a difference there is! One of the balls is made of a compound containing 
natural rubber. Each of the other five balls contains one of the five 
major types of synthetic rubber. 


4 (Synthetic) 


3 (Synthetic) 6 (Synthetic) 


Can you pick out which of the balls is made of the rubber used in 
making Army barrage balloons? Which rubber is being used today for 
making tires for military and essential civilian cars? Which one is used 
for bullet-sealing gasoline hose? Which for insulating tape? Which for 
making lacquer hose? Try your skill. You will find the answers to these 
questions in the box at the bottom of this page. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER IS NOT 
JUST ONE NEW KIND OF RUBBER 


It is a whole family of new materials each with its own important uses 


Bounce the balls as much as you please. One bounces 
high. One bounces low. One bounces in between. Which 
one is best? Actually, there is no one “best kind” of 
rubber for every purpose. Without all of these main 
types of synthetic and natural rubber, it would be 
impossible to beat our enemies and bring our victorious 
men home as swiftly as possible. 


The rubber industry, the chemical and petroleum 
industries, the Government, working as a team, have 
made this achievement possible. By pooling all their 
experience with synthetic rubber, their resources, their 
skill, they have broken the threat of “rubber shortage” 
the Axis counted on to throw us out of the war. More 
than that, they have produced types of synthetic rubber 
that can do special jobs better than they have ever been 
done before ...and for all time declared our independence 
from any future cut-off of the nation’s rubber supply. 


That is the true meaning of the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram. We are proud to have contributed our experience 
and our resources to doing this job...and doing it in 
record-breaking, history-making time. 

What the future holds for synthetic rubber is not yet 
fully known. Yet this much is certain. When the war is 


won, the knowledge we are gaining every day through 
the use of all these synthetic rubbers, alone and with 
natural rubber, will make peacetime products... whether 
tires for your car, belts for your factory, waterproof 
footwear for your children, or gasoline hose for your 
service station...better and more serviceable than they 
have ever been before. 





THEY MAY LOOK LIKE “SIX OF A KIND” BUT HERE ARE 
THE ANSWERS TO THE WAR JOBS EACH ONE CAN DO 


1. This ball was made with 4. Used for making bullet-seal- 





natural rubber...today used in 
limited quantities in combina- 
tion with synthetics because of 
our small reserve stock. 


2. Used for tires, conveyor 
belts, fire hose and many other 
products. It is most like natural 
rubber and can be quickly and 
efficiently processed. 


3. Used for making solvent and 
lacquer hose and other products 
where the utmost resistance to 
solvents is needed... better than 
natural rubber for these purposes. 


ing fuel hose for planes and for 
other uses where high resistance 
to aromatic fuels is essential. 


S. Used for coating barrage 
balloons, tank linings, packings, 
acid hose, wires and cables. This 
type does not support combus- 
tion and is highly resistant to 
sunlight and chemicals. 


6. Used for insulating tape, 
molded parts. It is soft, pliable 
and odorless. 














THE NATION'S BIGGEST STOCK PILE OF RUBBER IS STILL THE 


Columbia network every Sunday afternoon 3:00 t0 4:30 P.M. Eastern War Time RUBBER ON OUR CARS AND TRUCKS...CONSERVE YOUR TIRES! 
1230 Sixth Avenue + Rockefeller Center + New York 20, N. Y. In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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Listen to United States Rubber Company program, featuring New York-Phil- 
© harmonic Symphony Orchestra, Carl Van Doren, and a guest star, broadcast over 








Beeiasiiry under brutal punishment is the 


first essential for aircraft engine bearings. Increas- 
ingly, they are called on to withstand greater stresses 
and fatigues. But Mallory Bearings can — and do— 
“take it”, as the daily performance of thousands of 
fighter planes and bombers will attest. 


To hold up under the terrific pressures imposed by 
combat conditions, Mallory Bearings must be finished 
to an accuracy that even a few months ago was con- 
sidered a laboratory dream. Today, thanks to bril- 
liant engineering progress in machine design, bond- 
ing and testing technique, Mallory Bearings and 
other parts silver-surfaced by the Mallosil Process 
are rolling off production lines, made with precision 
accuracy that meets the most exacting requirements. 


Mallory Bearings are made by the Mallosil Process 
. »« the Mallory method of bonding rare metals (such 
as silver) to base metal backings. The process is 
applied effectively to both ferrous and non-ferrous 


metals ...even when heat treated ... without 
affecting their physical properties. 


The Mallosil Process makes possible precision produc- 
tion, not only of bearings, bushings, pinion races, gear 
supports and other aircraft engine parts, but other 
applications in aircraft manufacture. Collector rings 
with Mallosil surfacing provide long, efficient service 
in the control mechanisms of bomber power turrets. 
Mallosil-processed copper coils, rivets, fuse clips, cir- 
cuit breakers and relay parts give longer and better 
performance in electrical and communications devices. 


Today, Mallory Bearings and other products improved 
by the Mallosil Process are given over to War effort. 
Tomorrow, those products will be available for 
peace-time development. And Mallory engineers will 
have a wealth of technique and experience to place 
at the disposal of every manufacturer who is plan- 
ning design improvements for high-speed motive units. 
Consult us. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Cable Address — PELMALLO 


Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. —Maollosil, Rectostarter, Vibropack 


AALLORY 


SERVES THE AVIATION, THE AVIATION-INSTRUMENT AND 
THE AVIATION-COMMUNICATION FIELD WITH WELDING 
TIPS, THE MALLOSIL PROCESS — BEARINGS, SPECIAL ALLOYS, 


“ELECTRICAL CONTACTS, VIBRATORS, VIBRAPACKS, em ROTARY AND PUSH BUTTON 
N 


SWITCHES, Etacrmomic EQUIPMENT, COMMUNICATI 


- 


S HARDWARE, RECTOSTARTERS 





Design features like the Westinghouse “De-ion” 


principle of arc extinction are certainly a com- 


mon-sense “must”. And today’s production goals 
need the kind of protection that the Bi-metal 
overload relay can give. The Westinghouse line 
of a-c and d-c motor controls is complete for 
motor types that meet requirements of a wide 
variety of applications. 


So when you need motor controls— write 
“Westinghouse” in the specifications. Then get 
your Westinghouse representative on the phone. 
He'll help you all the way from application to 
installation. Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 


turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 
J-21270 


7 Westinghouse @® 


PLEWTS IN 26 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


w¥ MOTORS AND CONTROLS 
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WASABURN 
FLAT WIRE 


Caarclatellzem oh’ 
steel-workers whose 
skill in wire making 
assures no variation 


in Quality. 


WASHBURN WIRE CO. NEW YORK CITY 


WASHBURN 


CLEAN, UNIFORM BILLETS-STRIP -RECTANGULAR, ROUND, FLAT RODS 
TEMPERED AND UNTEMPERED FLAT AND ROUND HIGH CARBON WIRES 
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charts to 
simplify heat 
calculations 


Furnace designers and operators 
can save time by using the 10 
full-page charts in this new book. 
Send coupon for your free copy. 


Just off the presses: a 16-page book of charts 
for rapid calculation of cold-face temperature 
and heat loss and for selection of efficient re- 
fractory and insulating materials. It contains 
useful information on the conductivity of the 
refractory materials commonly used in indus- 


trial furnace construction. 
This new book enables the furnace designer to: 


1 Determine cold-face temperature and heat loss 
when hot-face temperature, thickness of wall and 
conductivities of the materials are known. 


2 Select materials and thickness of wall to give 
desired cold-face temperature or heat loss when 
hot-face temperature is known. 


3 Compare efficiency of two or more materials or 
combinations of materials. 





THIRD WAR LOAN IS ON 
Back the Attack with War Bonds! 
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The 10 charts give data for walls of two or 


more components as well as for walls con- 
structed with a single refractory material. The 
curves are plotted in terms of conductivity 
factors (K), and can he used in designing for 
most refractory and high-temperature insulat- 
ing materials. Calculation of curves was based 
on A.S.T.M. “Recommended Procedure for 
Calculating Heat Loss through Furnace Walls.” 
A chart of K-factors for several types of re- 
fractories is included. 


Fill out and mail the coupon now for your 


free copy of “Heat Transmission Through 


Furnace Walls.” 


The Atlas LUMNITE Cement Company 
(United States Steel Corp. Subsidiary 
Dept. S. Chrysler Building 

New York 17, New York 


Send me copy of “Heat Transmission Through 
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surnace Walls.” | 
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QUICK CHANGE 
GEAR LATHE 


2 ERED PRE ARE Pe 


Aecision Bat FOR SUSTAINED AccURACY | “= "™"*"'”* 
e@ Bed length 43% 


The variety of work it handles...the speed, accuracy, and safety 
of its operation place this new lathe in a class by itself. It combines 
compactness, economy and versatility. With its friction feed auto- 
matic apron and precise construction throughout, this new Logan 
Quick Change Gear Lathe is by every standard a rugged, highly e 12 spindle speeds—30 to 1450 
adaptable machine of sustained accuracy. Bed ways, for example, per minute 
are precision ground to within .001"° of absolute accuracy. Total o Went édve tom led teow 
run out of the headstock spindle 12 inches from the bearing is less spindle for power feeds 
than .001". The lead screw is held to within .002” in 12 inches. All a 

. ._power feeds 
moving parts are protected by ball bearings or by self-lubricating 
bronze bearings. As for economy, the new Logan No. 820 quickly 
pays for itself through lowered unit Costs. 

@Cross feed .25 times longi- 


LOGAN ENGINEERING COMPANY - Chicago, Illinois cian teal 


Spindle hole 25/32” 


@ Precision ground ways: 2 pris- 
matic ’V" ways; 2 flat ways 


@Longitudinal feed .0015 to 
1000” per spindle revolution 


Half nut drive fro 





WEAPONS FOR 
PRODUCTION... 


Carborundum Brand Products 


[. really does not take much 
imagination to understand the 
tremendously important part that 
abrasive and refractory products 
by Carborundum are fates in 
the war effort. 


For instance, there isn’t a single 
implement of warfare, from the 
big guns of the battle wagons to 
the optical lenses of range find- 
ers, that does not require grind- 
ing at some stage in its produc- 
tion, 


Cranks for Diesel engines as well 
as all of the extremely accurate 
parts of the airplane engine, the 
truck and jeep motors, must be 
ground, Shells and projectiles 
just couldn’t be produced with 
speed and accuracy without 
grinding. 

The grinding wheel and grind- 
ing methods help to make pos- 
sible the mass production of 
tanks, ships, machine guns, rifles 
and the millions of castings and 


parts that go to make up the ma- 
chines of war. 


The cutting action of milling 
cutters, reamers, drills, broaches, 
hobs, taps, dies and other metal 
fabricating tools depends upon 
their being properly, skillfully 
ground. 


The castings and other parts of 
thousands of machine tools must 
be ground and miles upon miles 
of coated abrasive products are 
necessary in the finishing and 
polishing of all types of metals. 


Super refractory products by 
Carborundum are also doing 
their part in making possible the 
more efficient operation of heat 
treating, ceramic and boiler fur- 
nacesandalso hundreds of chem- 
ical and metallurgical processes. 


These products are “Weapons 
for Production”. Use them wisely 
to conserve strategic materials 
and thus hasten the Day of 
Victory. 





CARBORUNDUM 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


G. VU, &. PAT. OFF. 


MANUFACTURERS OF GRINDING WHEELS, COATED ABRASIVES, SUPER REFRACTORIES, HEATING ELEMENTS 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Grand Rapids 


(Carborundum is a registered trade-mark of and indicates manufacture by The Carborundum Company 
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THAT NEW AMMUNITION PRIMER 
(U. S. Ordnance Dept. “Spec” AXS-946) 
for Steel Shells, Bombs and Cartridge Cases 


Meets every requirement—yours and Uncle 
Sam‘s. Top speed and economy in the fin- 
ishing department, full surface protection 
to the ammunition. The chances for corrosion 
to mar the effectiveness of our calling cards 
for Hitler and Tojo are greatly reduced 
when they're finished with EGYPTIAN 
Primer AXS-946 and top coated with 
EGYPTIAN enamel,—lacquer or synthetic. 

This red EGYPTIAN priming coat devel- 


oped to meet “Spec” AXS-946 may be ap- 
plied to the bare metal by spray, brush 
or dip. When applied by spray it air 
dries in ten minutes for handling and top 
coating with enamel. If desired it may be 
baked for ten minutes at 250°F. 

You can depend on EGYPTIAN alertness 
to meet new and revised Government 
Specifications, just as you can depend on 
the quality of every EGYPTIAN FINISH. 


Send for Revised “Spec” Book S$ 


< , | 
(of = THE EGYPTIAN LACQUER MANUFACTURING CO. 
eo ROCKEFELLER CENTER—NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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OF ALL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
@ ARE TO HANDS AND FINGERS 


AMERICAN CABLE 
REDUC 


According to the National Safety Council, 
30% of all time-out, industrial accidents are to fingers 
and hands. 20% of these accidents result in infec- 
tions. And a workman who has lost his hand through 
infection is just as incapacitated as if he had lost it 
in a punch press or buzz saw. 


We hope you have never had a lost-time accident 
due to wire rope. Some operators have, however, and 
1943 is no time to have workmen laid up with blood- 
poisoned hands. Many operators have drastically re- 
duced accidents (and compensation claims) by adopt- 
ing American Cable trusay Preformed—the safer rope. 


Being preformed, American Cable tru-tay is tract- 


: TRU-LAY 


ES SUCH ACCIDENTS 


able—flexible—easy to handle. It resists kinking and 
snarling. Worn or broken crown wires lie flat and in 
place—refusing to wicker out to puncture hands or 
tear clothing...Furthermore, being preformed, trusay 
will last longer than ordinary cable. It has far greater 
resistance to bending fatigue. That means reduced 
machine shutdowns for wwe 

replacement — steadier 

production — greater 

dollar value... . All 

American Cable ropes 

identified by the Emerald 

strand are made of Im- 

proved Plow Steel. 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Houston, San Francisco, Tacoma 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT + CONNECTICUT 


ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS . . . TRU-LAY Aircraft, Automotive, and Industrial Controls, TRU-LOC Aircraft Terminals, AMERICAN CABLE Wire Rope, 
TRU-STOP Brakes, AMERICAN Chain, WEED Tire Chains, ACCO Malleable Castings, CAMPBELL Cutting Machines, FORD Hoists, Trolleys, 
HAZARD Wire Rope, Yacht Rigging, MANLEY Auto Service Equipment, OWEN Springs, PAGE Fence, Shaped Wire, Welding Wire, 


READING-PRATT & CADY Valves, READING Electric Steel Castings, WRIGHT Hoists, Cranes, Presses. . 


September 13, 1943 


- In Business for Your Safety 





Ix this eee a standard Snyder 20 V 16 


Hydraulic Drilling and Boring Machine is used 
to drill 56 holes in a large diameter locating ring 
which is a tank destroyer part. 


The machine is equipped with a 14 spindle mul- 
tiple head which completes the 56 holes after 
four indexes. The manually operated index table 
is 60” in diameter and carries the locating and 
clamping details, Because of the large size of 
the index table, a large sub-base is employed 
which also serves as a chip trough. 


This is an example of the many ways in which 
Stiyder standard machines with special equip- 
ment are being used to perform operations ‘which 
are beyond the scope of standard machines with 
standard equipment. 


Both the machine and the large index table are 
well adapted to other work and can be readily 
retooled to perform a wide variety of post-war 
operations with equal speed, efficiency and 
economy. 

Because only the equipment is special, retoolin 
for special type operations can be oceania’ 
at relatively low cost. And, with such equip- 


ment, this machine is the equivalent of a special 
machine—at a saving of about half the special 
machine price. 


In planning today’s production, think of the 
economy of ready convertibility to various post- 
war needs. Snyder engineers are ready and 
competent to help you with your long-range 
planning. 


SNYDER TOOL & ENGINEERING COMPANY 
3400 East Lafayette — Detroit 7, Michigan 


SNYDER 


DESIGNERS AND 
BUILDERS OF MACHINERY 
FOR HIGH PRODUCTION 

AT LOW UNIT COST 
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= Pittsburgh Rolls are 


helping many rolling 
mills maintain steady 


and high grade pro- 
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When Ward Leonard developed their B-2A Relay to meet the 

Army Air Corps ‘tests for vibration and acceleration, they went 

further than required. They incorporated features in it not found in any other relay. 
The layer-wound coils are thoroughly impregnated by a vacuum process that 
assures better insulation under humid conditions. The tail spring and contact gap are 


readily adjustable, thus enabling perfect adaptation to the 
required circuit. The anchorage for the terminal screws 
molded in the base assures rigidity of the entire relay under 


vibration. 


Inoke it desable for liplene use. meke ¥ equaily RELAYS « RESISTORS + RHEOSTATS 


that make it desirable for airplane use make it equally 


desirable for any purpose when a rugged, positive, crisp-acting . 
relay is required. Send for bulletin No. 103. Electric control deviées since 1892. 


WARD LEONARD ELECTRIC COMPANY — 65 SOUTH STREET — MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 
STEEL 
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Need we finish it? . . . ‘on the other side of the 
fence.” 

Here at The McKay Company we have no illu- 
sions about the very human tendency of most 
individuals to “shop around”’ a little in their quest 
for something better. And because of that deeply 
ingrained habit The McKay Company and the 
McKay line of products has grown in importance 
and reputation and usefulness. 


For thousands of buyers who came to “nibble”’ 





have stayed to “‘graze’”’ .. and other thousands, 
tempted elsewhere for awhile, have returned to 
the safe, dependable source of recurring satisfactory 
supply. 

If it's stainless or mild steel Welding Electrodes 
or Commercial Chain you need (Tire Chains, too, 
although they may not be in your line), the repu- 
tation of these McKay products is sustained by 60 
years of dependable service to industry 


Try them sometime! 


Sales Offices: York, Pa. 








WELDING ELECTRODES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 









COMMERCIAL CHAINS TIRE CHAINS 








ABRASIVE COMPANY | 


Standard Specifications 
Tool Room Grinding Wheels 


Standard 
Wheel 
W60 -]-KY 
W46-K-HY 
W46-G-KY 


60-M-DY 
Large 36-M-DY 
Geara Ww6o. J-K8 
Hobs W60. ].K9 
Machine Shops— 
Genera! Oif- 
hand 46-M-DY 
Reamers w46é. J-HY 
Stellite Cutters w46. )-HY 
Tools—Lathe and 
Planer 
Light Offhand 
Heavy Offhand 
Heavy—Large 
Wheels 
Fixture Grind- 
ing w46. ]-HY 
Tungsten Carbide 
Toole— Offhand 
Roughing G601. I-V9 
Semi-Finishing G8O-H-V8 
Finishing G120-H-V8 


46-M-DY 
46-N-D9 


30-0- D9 


_ 18 
nsity 
Whee!l* 
Wwso. J-N18 
W60-L-P18 
W60-H-L18 


W80.L-P18 
Wwso. J-N18 


W60. J-N18 
W60. J-N18 


W60. J-N18 


"No. 18 Density—Open, Porous Wheel 


with wide grain spacing. 


TREAT EM RIGHT! 


For Best Results Follow These Suggestions 


Sharpen tools and cutters frequently 


The waste of critical alloy steel resulting from infrequent 
regrinding is enormous because so much of the tool has 
to be ground away to renew the cutting edge. 


Dress and true the grinding wheel 


Dress frequently enough to retain correct wheel shape and 
to keep the abrasive cutting particles clean and exposed 
for most efficient grinding action. Excessive dressing, 
however, wastes the grinding wheel. 


Use the best grain and grade of wheel for your job 


ABRASIVE COMPANY “white” and “red” tool room grind- 
ing wheels have been standard for many years for all types 
of tool and cutter grinding. For exceptionally fast and cool 
grinding action on heat sensitive alloy steels specify the 
newer “No. 18 Density”’ wheels with open, wide-spaced 


porosity. 


ABRASIVE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 


TACONY & FRALEY STS 


PHILADELPHIA 37, PA. 


ui principal cifies 


























WITH G-E ELECTRONIC HEATERS 


I; used to take three minutes for a skilled worker to 
braze a Carboloy tip in place on this high-speed 
cutting tool. 

Today, the job is being done in 15 seconds—after 
only one or two hours of instruction. Quality is more 


uniform—and ten tools are brazed in the time for- 
G-E electronic treaters are 
manufactured in two merly required to do one! 
standard sizes with con- 
servative output ratings 
of 5 kw and 15 kw. Larger 
sizes can also be furnished 


1 Ee egeesens. sible by G-E electronic heaters. 


Phis is just one more example of the phenomenal 


increases in speed and economy that are made pos- 


With electronic heating. a remarkably versatile 
process, thousands of industrial-heating jobs can be 
done in a fraction of the time formerly required. Prac- 
tically any metal—steel, copper, brass, nickel, ete. 
ean be heated inductively. You can harden, anneal, 
braze, or solder in a very short time and with great 
accuracy. 

It will pay you to investigate the possibility of using 
this valuable new process in your plant. For complete 
details, simply contact the nearest G-E office, or write 


to General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 





@ Electronic heating is a new and powerful tool to help 
speed American War production. Like most new tools, it 
can easily be misapplied. The recommendations of G-E 
Industrial Heating Specialists are based on the experience 
gained with more than two hundred installations of elec- 
tronic heaters, plus a quarter century of experience in the 
development, manufacture, and application of electric heat- 
ing equipment of all types. 





ELECTRONIC HEATERS 


GENERAL ‘% ELECTRIC 
The best investment in the world is in this country’s future. 
BUY WAR BONDS 
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WOMEN WORKERS AT WYCKOFF 
SPEED COLD FINISHED STEELS 


TO OUR FIGHTING FORCES 


Carbon and Alloy Steels— shafting, flats and other essential forms are rushed 
from final inspection stations at Wyckoff to steel-hungry war production centers. 
We are justly proud of Wyckoff women .. . of the splendid job they are doing 
., and the hundreds of Wyckoff men on production and fighting duty! 
Wyckoff has one objective . . . to do their part in winning this war by producing 
more top quality steel, faster! 


We DRAWN STEEL CO. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


3200 SO. KEDZIE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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@ Consisting of a Type “L” pump, speed reducer, 
a Type “M” distributor having the desired dis- 
charge characteristics, and mounting plate, these 
complete unit systems make absolutely certain 
that every connected bearing receives just 
the desired amount of lubricant while the 
machine is in operation. They avoid costly down- 
time while a man crawls around to lubricate each 
bearing individually,— the breakdown if he 
misses one,— the lost time—and costs, of accidents. 


Trabon unit systems are easy to install. You 
simply bolt the mounting plate onto the machine, 
and run the pipe or hose connections from the 





TRABON 








THIS NEW, COMPACT, READY-TO-INSTALL 


TRABON Zéccz LUBRICATING SYSTEM 


makes dependable fully automatic forced feed lubricae” 
tion available—for old and new machines—at low cost! 


distributor to the respective bearings. The reducer 
and pump can be driven from a revolving shaft 
of the machine being lubricated, or with a frac- 
tional horsepower motor, as illustrated above. The 
systems can be used with either oil or grease, and 
are ideally suited for use on crushers, overhead 
cranes and other machines and machinery of 
every description. 


More complete details and engineering bulletins 
of interest to every works manager, designer, 
operating and maintenance superintendent, fur- 
nished gladly. Write for the bulletins today! 





ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


1818 Saet 40c4 Street 


September 13, 1943 


¢ Cleveland, Ohio 














Tovar, as the forces of The United Nations 
are rapidly advancing their march into foreign 
shores, virtually the entire industrial output of 
America is concentrated upon this stupendous task. 

More than any war in history, this has 
proved to be a war of tools. When we beat our 
military timetables today, we do so because the 


tool production exceeded schedules months ago. 


We at “Greenfield” pay hearty tribute 
to the millions of average Americans who 


have helped to supply the varied equipment 


our armed forces need. When the “invasion” 
is. ended, we can promise them _ that ‘ the 
new skills we are learning now will compensate 
for “doing without’ by providing finer prod- 


ucts for the peace-time world we all await. 








- BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS - 


What's the quickest action you can take to shorten the war for that son, 
that friend, those former employees of yours who are doing the fighting? 
The answer is easy. Buy at least one ezlra Bond! It’s the best possible 
investment you can make, for peace — and your own peace of mind. 4 








GREENFIELD TAP AND DIE CORPORATION 
GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

Derrort Pant: 5850 Second Boulevard 

wangueyets in New York, Chicago and 


TAPS -- 








WO\GREENFIELD 
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THE ANSWER TO 
YOUR PIPING PROBLEMS! 


hether you need piping regularly or 
merely for occasional jobs, you will be 
glad to have our new handy 


‘ 64-page Flori Guide 
of Fabricated Piping 


for ready reference. It suggests new ways of using 
piping and short cuts to pipe planning. Packed 
full of illustrations and list prices for every 
conceivable kind and size of fabricated piping. 


We shall be delighted to mail you a copy with our 
compliments. Write today to the Promotion Depart- 
ment of The Flori Pipe Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 








THE FLORI PIPE COMPANY? ST. LOUIS—-CHICAGO 
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IRON GATE IN SAN FRANCISCO, 
HOT DIP GALVANIZED 
iN 1012 


Hot Dip Galvanizing is no one-day 
wonder. Its positive advantages as 
the most economical and lasting pro- 
tection against rust have been con- 
clusively Tuindaseraed not only in the 
laboratory but by generations of actual 
use. For years and years, in practically 
every field, genuine Hot Dip Galvan- 
izing has shown that it ‘nevstably pro- 
vides greater protection against rust, 
at lower cost. Many Hot Dipped 
products still are in perfect condition 


nizing 
galve 
Nop just 
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today after more than 60 years on the 
job. This established superiority of the 
Hot Dip process is your assurance of 
obtaining the most rust protection per 
dollar of any method known to mod- 
ern science. Don't gamble . . . learn 
the true facts about rust prevention and 
galvanizing. Let us send you the 
complete story; write to American 
Hot Dip Galvanizers Association, 
Inc., First National Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


“If it carries this seal 
it's a job well done.” 





Buy from the qualified members 
listed below and KNOW you are 
getting a genuine HOT-DIP job. 


CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES GALVANIZING CO... HUNTINGTON PARK 
EMSCO DERRICK & EQUIPMENT CO., LOS ANGELES 
JOSLYN CO. OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 
WESTERN GALVANIZING COMPANY, LOS ANGELES 
HUBBARD & CO., OAKLAND 
JOHN FINN METAL WORKS, SAN FRANCISCO 
SAN FRANCISCO GALVANIZING WORKS, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CONNECTICUT 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & COMPANY, INC., 
MIDDLETOWN 
GEORGIA 
ATLANTIC STEEL CO., ATLANTA 
ILLINOIS 


EQUIPMENT STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
OF UNION ASBESTOS AND RUBBER CoO., 
BLUE ISLAND 
JOSLYN MFG. & SUPPLY CO 
STANDARD GALVANIZING CO 


MAINE 
THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO., PORTLAND 


CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 


MARYLAND 


GOUTHERN GALVANIZING COMPANY. BALTIMORE 


MICHIGAN 
RIVERSIDE FOUNDRY & GALVANIZING Co., 
KALAMAZOO 


MINNESOTA 
LEWIS BOLT & NUT CO., MINNEAPOLIS 


MISSOURI 
COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO., KANSAS CITY 
MISSOURI! ROLLING MILL CORP., ST. LouIs 


NEW JERSEY 
DIAMOND EXPANSION BOLT CO., INC., GARWOOD 
L. 0. KOVEN & BROTHER, INC., JERSEY CITY 
INDEPENDENT GALVANIZING COMPANY, NEWARK 


NEW YORK 
ACME STEEL & MALLEASLE IRON WORKS, 
BUFFALO 
BUFFALO GALVANIZING & TINNING WORKS. INC. 
BUFFALO 
THOMAS GREGORY GALVANIZING WORKS, 
MASPETH, (N. Y. Cc.) 


ATLANTIC STAMPING CO., ROCHESTER 
OHIO 
THE WITT CORNICE COMPANY, CINCINNATI 
THE FANNER MFG. CO., CLEVELAND 
THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE SUPPLY CoO., 
CLEVELAND 


THE SANITARY TINNING CO., CLEVELAND 
INTERNATIONAL-STACEY CORP... COLUMBUS 
THE CHARLES E. SCHULER ENGINEERING Co., 
NEWARK 
COMMERCIAL METALS TREATING, INC., TOLEDO 
OREGON 
GALVANIZERS, PORTLAND 
PENNSYLVANIA 
LEHIGH STRUCTURAL STEEL CO., ALLENTOWN 


AMERICAN TINNING & GALVANIZING CO... ERIE 
PENN GALVANIZING CO., PHILADELPHIA 
HANLON-GREGORY GAL VANIZING CO., PITTSBURGH 
OLIVER IRON @ STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


RHODE ISLAND 


JAMES HILL MFG. CO., PROVIDENCE 


WASHINGTON 
ISAACSON IRON WORKS, SEATTLE 


WISCONSIN 
ACME GALVANIZING, INC., MILWAUKEE 


a hot-dip GALVANIZING 


STEEL 











A 
GINGERBREAD 
here/ 





19-FOOT BED 


Model J-4%4-16. 
Length of bed and ram 
is 19 -0”. By means of 
easily inserted dies this 
press will bend, form, 
= a corrugate, and 
andle other operations 
on steel and other metals. 


Whether large or two enclosed drive gears, all such 
small, Cleveland Steel- parts are located out of the way at the 
weld Presses are all modern rear. Every machine is rigidly built and 
clean-cut machines. Simple in de- constructed for long-life service and easy 
sign, the outside is not cluttered with maintenance. Every part is the finest 
massive overhanging gearing, motors, pulleys, obtainable. There is no gingerbread on 
flywheel and shafting. With the exception of the Cleveland Steelwelds. 


GET THIS BOOK! THE GLEVELAND GRANE & ENGINEERING 60. 


CATALOG No. 2002 gives com- 
let tructi: d engi: . 
a eel —= 1125 EAST 2830 ST. WICKLIFFE. Onto. 


‘GLEVE LAND . 


STEELWELD PRESSES 


—. SALES AGENTS: THE CYRIL BATH CO. E. 70" & MACHINERY AVE, CLEVELAND 


September 13, 1948 
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COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE STOCKS 








GENERAL STEEL WAREHOUSE Cz. 
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IN AMERICA'S 
GREAT PRODUCTION PLANTS.. 
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In Stewart Warner plants, Acme- 
Gridley Automatics are now 
turning out precision parts for 
fighting tools. When peace comes, 
many of the same machines will 
produce new and improved 
radios, household appliances 
and automobile equipment. 








PRECISION...IN “TENTHS” 


PRODUCTION ...IN MILLIONS 


There is the reason why America’s war pro- part accurate and interchangeable. 

duction is giving our men the best of fighting Production goes on at the highest speeds 

equipment—and doing it fast. and fastest feeds modern tools will withstand. 
Acme-Gridley automatics are today turn- Acme-Gridley automatics will be ready to 

ing out millions of parts for guns, planes, deliver that same kind of fast, accurate pro- 

tanks and ammunition — with dimensions duction for peace—at lower costs than we 


measured in tenths of thousandths — each have ever before known. 


ATIONAL FICME 


170 EAST 1318’ STREET * CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ACME-GRIDLEY 4-6. AND 8 SPINDLE BAR AND CHUCKING AUTOMATICS + SINGLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS * AUTOMATIC THREADING DIES 
AND TAPS * THE CHRONOLOG + LIMIT AND CONTROL STATION SWITCHES * SOLENOIDS + CENTRIFUGES » CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 





























AND PERHAPS... 
ITS YOURS! 


@ Roll back or roll forward! Convert back to your BS 
former line or converge forward on new products— ye 
Yoder Roll-Forming Machines fit into every program. | 

The possibilities of roll-forming are legion! Every 
metal working industry can use it to advantage some- 
- where along the line. Not only ‘'strip’’ formed, but rela- 
tively solid sections can be reshaped. Any manufacturer 
with a ‘‘parts’’ problem is invited to send sketches and 
notes to The Yoder Company for an answer. Object: 
The introduction of the latest in Yoder Roll-Forming 
Machines and its Auxiliary Equipment. 

The Yoder Company has pioneered in the engineering 
and manufacturing of this equipment for over thirty 
years. Its record has been such that many say, “YOU 
GET THE IMPROVEMENTS FIRST FROM YODER”. 


THE YODER COMPANY + CLEVELAND, OHIO - U.S.A. 
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THE GOVERNMENT-APPROVED PHOSPHATIZER 
WHICH EXCELS IN AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 








MAKES PAINT STICK TO ALL AIRCRAFT METALS (Except 
Magnesium). Removes and Prevents Corrosion. For prepar- 


ing aluminum and other alloy parts before painting. For 
removing lead stains caused by ethy! gasoline combustion. 


TURCO W. O. #1, the rapid, low-cost 


phosphatizing method used extensively 


by many aircraft manufacturers, is versa- 
tile—quick and dependable in action and 
easy in application. This process is 
equally successful either for completely 
assembled units or for touch-up work. 


TURCO W. O. #1 provides the re- 
quired passivation for aluminum and alu- 
minum alloy-surfaces, as well as all other 
structural metals except magnesium. 


lorco Propucrs.inc 


~ | Main Office & Factory: 6135 S. Central Ave., Los Angsles 54 ~ 
Midwest Factory: 4856 So. Halsted St., Chicago 
Service Representatives & Warehouse Stocks in All Principal Cities 


ae 
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It provides maximum adhesion for paint 
and other finishes. It inhibits rust, thus 
preventing oxidation of any exposed area. 

TURCO W. O. #1 is easily applied by 
hand or by tank immersion. The custom- 
ary dilution is 1 part TURCO W. O. #1 
to 4 parts water. The hand method re- 
quires only the use of a sponge or brush. 
Rinse with clear water and wipe dry with 
clean rags. For smaller parts, use tank 
method. Immerse in solution for 15 min- 


utes; then rinse thoroughly. 


gceuccuqnquenencsccccsessausnneghaneueel 


TURCO PRODUCTS, INC. 
6135 S. Central, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


“Anodizing, Chromatizing, Phosphatizing.” 
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25-93 


We want our problem solved. Send 60-page booklet 
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THAT REDUCES MOTOR 
AND CONTROL SELECTION 
AND ORDERING TIME 


Sara a 

Westinghouse takes pride in introducing new, 
simplified Buying Data, which enables you to select 
and purchase the proper motor and control for your 
job—in one-half the time! 

Data, as presented, is striking in its newness. It’s 
easier to read, easier to understand, and easier to use 
than any offered previously by any manufacturer. 

To fit widely varying requirements, this radically 
new Buying Data is available in two forms: 


@ Bound books are suitable for use of the majority 
of motor and control buyers. They contain 
prices (correct at time of issue and satisfactory 

- for estimating purposes throughout the books’ 
life), dimensions, application data and descrip- 
tions. They include the following: 


“Motor Buying Data” covers popular types and 
ratings of Motors (up to 100 hp), Gearmotors and 
M-G Sets. 


“Control Buying Data” lists a wide variety of con- 
trollers and accessories for direct current, single- 
phase, squirrel-cage and wound rotor motors. 


Motor and Control Loose-Leaf Book. This is for 
the use of large-scale purchasers and is “‘tailored”’ 
to meet the needs of the individual buyer. Pricing 
data is always kept up to date by the issuance of 
new price supplements. 


SIMPLIFIED 


i ae 
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ORDERING... DELIVERY 
HERE’S HOW TO GET THIS NEW 
BUYING DATA 


If you are a buyer of Motors and Control, chances are you have 
already received this new data by mail. 

However, if you have not received your copy, write, wire or 
phone your nearest Westinghouse district office (distribution will 
be made through district offices only—no mailings from Westing- 
house Headquarters at East Pittsburgh). Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SIMPLER——_FASTER— 
REQUIRES LESS EFFORT 


Skilled spinning lathe operators cannot be 
quickly turned out ef raw recruits—men 
or women. With many shop men consider- 
ing this one of the most difficult operations 
they are called upon to perform, it be- 
comes apparent that there is no short-cut 
training to replace the needed experiencc. 
In this situation, any new equipment thct 
will help your present skilled men produce 
MORE per mcn and per machine is a 
“must.” FERRACUTE SPINNING LATHE is 
designed to do just that. Movements by 
the operctor are much simpler and faster 
than in conventional practice; controls are 
much more convenient, and far less effort 
is required. 


SAVE TIME ON THESE 
STANDARD OPERATIONS: 

Spinning 

Buffin 

Burnishing 

Trimming 

Wiring 

Beading 
LER eS aR RR 


in keeping with the Ferracute tradition of plus-age 
in strength and weight, the frame of’ Spinning 
Lathe 224 is of cast iron, rugged construction of 
ample weight to guard against vibration when 
rotating work at highest speeds. 
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WITH SKILLED MEN AT A PREMIUM... 
Make the most of what you have 


FERRACUTE’S NEW 
SPINNING 











SINGLE LEVER CONTROL 


Air-operated tailstock spincle 


One spindle-operating lever, conveniently located 
for right-hand control, is moved toward the work 
and the spindle travels forward. Further move- 
ment, in the same direction, locks the spindle 
firmly against the work. Movemcnt of the levcr 
away from the work unclasps the spindle and 
causes it to withdraw 


o> 
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| VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL 
J Built-in Motor 


Motor has 2 speeds, selected by push-buttons on 
motor-control panel. To employ any speed between 
200 and 600 RPM or between 500 and 1000 RPM, 
operator rotates the speed-adjusting handwheel. 
Higher speeds are available. Speed, indicated by 
graduated gauge, may be varied while lathe is 
running 








LATHE 


INSTANTANEOUS 
START AND STOP 


Single lever control 
of clutch and brake 


With the motor running, a pull of the con- 
trol lever engages a dry-dise clutch—and 
the spindle immediately comes up to speed 
A short movement of same lever to left 
engages brake to bring spindle to rest in- 
stantaneously. No drag—no drift 





Bulletin giving full specifications now 
available. Deliveries on Ferracute Spinning 
Lathe No. 224 can be scheduled now. Con- 
sult us concerning practical and economical 
applications of this machine. 


FERRACUTE MACHINE COMPANY 


Spinning Lathes~ Presses Press Brakes 
BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY. U. S. A. 
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STEP TURNING... 


automati o Spsing 


48 BB- 
18 x & Eng- Coe 


‘e) Lathe Size Liance Elect. 
Customer i a urning the job illustrated is accomplished three times 

., She 
Oe ee as fast on Monarch lathes equipped with automatic 
Leewe sizing, as was formerly done on standard lathes with 


manual control. It is typical of what can be accom- 


Material 
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turn for grinding” 


Heat Treat 


Operation 


Grind Stock : ‘ ‘ ; 
5 ore?” plished on such work as turning, boring or facing or 

_P.M . . . . 

21 | agent 215 combinations of these operations. If you are interested 

Surf. Spee" J 


015 in the application of Monarch’s automatic sizing, to 
work in your plant, our engineers will gladly work 


Feed " 
ho Cut 1/4 
Max. Depth ol "carbide. tipred 


Type Cuming Tool : i 
with you. 
a 3-21 Mine 
Actu i ane" a Al THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL COMPANY - SIDNEY - OHIO 
Load Time 5 Mine 
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TOOL 
AUTOMATICALLY 
FOLLOWS THIN METAL 
TEMPLATE 
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National Tube’s first piercing machine works on 
hot steel billet for “Big Inch.” Page 64 
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thanks to Graybar’s 


Procurement Know-How! 


Reports from the fighting fronts, reach- 
ing a builder of one of America’s pursuit 
ships, showed the need for a change in the 
cockpit lighting fixture, a small item, but one 
of vital importance in emergencies. 
Recalling Graybar’s fine record in meet- 
ing other difficult lighting problems, the 
plane-builder asked for our help. It meant 
developing a brand new unit, tooling up, and 
beginning quantity shipments in just about 
60 days! ) 

From its list of lighting suppliers, 
GRAYBAR picked a firm with the right back- 
ground and facilities for this particular job. 
A design engineer arrived overnight, and 
“pitched in” with the plane builder’s men and 
the GRAYBAR Lighting Specialist. 


Just two weeks later he was back with 


offices 
we 

yIDING 

an 8 . 


samples of a new design, a design which met 
the thorough tests with flying colors. The 
production order followed immediately. In 
less than 30 days thereafter, the plant was 
making deliveries in quantity. 

Now repeat orders to GRAYBAR are con- 
firming the fact that the new fixture design 
was “right on the beam”. No less important 
the new unit is priced some 30% below the 
former abandoned design! 


More and more, GRAYBAR service to 
builders of war equipment is embracing 
items to be incorporated in their construc- 
tion. Whether these are standard or special, 
mass-produced or built to order, GRAYBAR 
offers a fast-acting service of supply, backed 
by experienced specialists in procurement 
for aircraft, shipbuilding or ordnance. 


Stalled in 
sh 
Planes and other wa, 
Products. 
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~ Destiny Waits on Congress 
Members of the seventy-eighth Congress will reassemble Sept. 14, after a sum- 
mer recess which afforded most of them ample opportunity to consult their constitu- 












































_ ents. Presumably the legislators go back to their Washington desks with a fair idea 
of what the home folks think about the way their government is being administered. 
Also, they“ go back to problems of extreme importance. In the opening weeks 
of this session they will consider renegotiation of contracts, manpower problems and 
the possibility of a compulsory job allotment law, revision of patent office policies, 
termination of war contracts, problems of small business, economy in government ex- 
penditures, postwar planning, price controls, rationing, drafting of fathers for military 
service, taxes for individuals and corporations, labor relations problems, food produc- 
tion and distribution, subsidies or similar expedients, and numerous other matters of 
importance. 
In many respects the agenda of Congress is the broadest and the most important 





in the history of the nation. The decisions of our lawmakers on many of the current 
issues not only will affect the conduct of the war and the drafting of peace terms, 
but they also will influence in a considerable degree the character of the nation’s post- 
war economy. The very fact that Italy’s unconditional surrender was announced less 
than a week before Congress reassembled should make every member sharply con- 
scious of the postwar implications of his votes. 

The agenda of Congress also is unusual in the extent to which so many of the is- 
sues to be debated have a direct bearing upon the future of American industry. High 
up on the list of legislation scheduled for early consideration are bills which will go a 
long way toward determining the status of private enterprise during the exciting decade 
ahead. 

In view of the big stake which business has in the deliberations of this Congress, 
it is somewhat reassuring to reflect that in recent months the major trend in Wash- 
ington has been definitely toward a better understanding of and a more sympathetic 
attitude toward the problems of business. The swing in Washington thinking and 
action has been from left to right. 

If, as we firmly believe, this feeling on the part of most congressmen was further 
strengthened by their recent visits with their constituents, then we may expect legisla- 
tion which in the main will be more beneficial to private enterprise than were many 
cf the laws of the past decade. 





' STRAIN BEGINS TO SHOW: As an periods. Others, less serious, occurred on the Long 


ex-railroader this writer has a wholesome respect for Island, Erie, Pennsylvania, R. F. & P. and other 
the superstition that train wrecks occur in series of roads. Scores of minor railroad mishaps occur which 
threes. Following the accident to the Lackawanna do not get front page publicity. 
Limited on Aug. 31, it was only natural to anticipate This prevalence of wrecks is not surprising. Con- 
two more bad wrecks. The derailment of the Ad- sidering the speed and volume of traffic, the condi- 
vance Congressional Limited on Sept. 6 was No. 2 tion of equipment and the problems of personnel, 
and the wreck of the eastbound Twentieth Century it is amazing that the roads have not had more dis- 
Limited on Sept. 7 was No. 3. asters. 

Of course, these accidents to famous name lim- It now seems certain that in evolving our wartime 
iteds were not the only wrecks during the 8-day domestic economy we have cut our allotment of ma- 
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terials and equipment to the railroads too drastically. 
We have ridden our luck too far. The roads should 
have more rails, cars and locomotives and replace- 
ment materials and parts immediately. —p. 67 


A STITCH IN TIME... : Labor shortages 


are becoming so serious that the government is tak- 
ing drastic measures to deal with them. Conditions 
on the West Coast are acute, especially in San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland and Seattle. It 
is estimated that 260,000 more workers are needed 
immediately in the aircraft plants and shipyards in 
these areas. 

Government officials hope to ease the situation by 
means of the Buffalo plan, which combines controlled 
hiring with the balancing of production programs 
with labor supply. In some districts, this proposed 
remedy almost certainly will entail the moving of 
some plant operations to other localities. 

It is hard to correct a manpower shortage once it 
has reached an acute stage. By acting promptly, lo- 
cal authorities in some eastern districts may yet avoid 
the difficulties now faced in the Far West. —p. 66 


SHIFT IN ALLOY STEEL: 4 curious 


combination of the factors of supply and demand has 
caused WPB officials to appeal to the steel industry 
to shift alloy steel production from open-hearth to 
electric furnaces so as to release more open-hearth 
capacity for carbon steel. 

The reasons for this request are, first, that elec- 
tric furnace capacity has been increased so much in 
the past year that a substantial proportion of the 
steel of alloy grades now being made in open hearths 
can be accommodated in the electrics, and secondly, 
the demand for carbon steel exceeds the supply and 
the open-hearth capacity released by the shift of al- 
loy steel can be utilized to good effect. 

This move is so clearly a step toward a more effec- 
tive use of facilities that producers and consumers 
will wish to co-operate as fully as possible. —p. 68 


MORE HARM THAN GOOD: ow 


that the effect of the Truman committee’s indictment 
of operations of the Wright Aeronautical Corp. plant 
at Lockland, O., can be viewed in retrospect, it is 
apparent that the committee’s action did more harm 
than good. 

In publicly reflecting upon the ability and integrity 
of one of the oldest builders of aircraft engines and 
of the Army Air Force, the committee has forced 





officials and inspectors in numerous war plants to be 
super-cautious—or rather, to refuse to take respon- 
sibilities which in wartime are necessary if a high 
rate of production is to be maintained, The net re- 
sult is that parts are rejected unnecessarily and that 
output has fallen off appreciably. 

The question raised by this episode is not whether 
or not congressional investigating committees should 
investigate. Much good can come from investiga- 
tions properly conducted. The pertinent question is 
how the committee interprets and utilizes the find- 
ings of its investigations. On this score, the Tru- 
man committee bungled badly in the Lockland case. 
—p. 82 


DRILLING SMALL HOLES: 4 few 


years ago a young man working in the rayon in- 
dustry became interested in the problem of drilling 
small holes in rayon fiber spinerets. He knew that 
twist drills as small as 0.013 inch in diameter and 
Swiss drills down to 0.006 inch were obtainable, 
but he was seeking something of even smaller dia- 
meter. 

At first, working evenings in his bedroom, he ex- 
perimented with the making of microscopic drills 
and other tools. As the work progressed, he moved 
his equipment to the family garage and engaged the 
services of two assistants. A year ago, his operations 
were transferred to a two-story building and his com- 
pany now is manufacturing drills, reamers, counter- 
sinks and other tools of microscopic size on a full- 
fledged commercial basis. 

Right now the chief demand for these tools is for 
drilling holes in injection nozzles for diesel engines 
and for machining parts for aircraft instruments. 
While most of the drills now being made are 0.0065- 
inch in diameter or larger, it is possible to make drills 
as small as 0.003-inch. 

The availability of drills of microscopic dimen- 
sions means much to the war effort. Smaller holes 
in diesel engine nozzles increase horsepower and 
conserve fuel. After the war, microscopic tools 
probably will solve new peacetime machining prob- 
lems. —p. 98 
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Its Powder Dry 


Stored deep in the holds of Allied fighting ships 
are water-tight boxes—each containing 100 lbs. 
of powder. These powder boxes must with- 
stand hard usage, stack easily and keep precious 
powder in condition for instant use by our 
fighting men. Thousands have been made of 


Inland hot-rolled pickled and oiled sheets, 


They are of welded construction, and galvan- 
ized inside and outside for full protection. The 
opening in the top is sealed with a gasket drawn 
tight by a hand screw and spider. The 


bodies are formed from 16-ga. sheets. 


INLAND STEEL 
38 S. Dearborn St. 


St. Louis 


Milwaukee Detroit St. Paul 


How the Navy Keeps 















Tops and bottoms are made of 13-ga. sheets. The 
tops are formed in four operations—blank and 
punch opening, deep draw to 2-34" and emboss 
opening, trim corners and roll back edges. The 
excellent working qualities of Inland sheets 


help speed production and save time and 
materials. 

When Victory is ours, the modern Inland 
continuous sheet and strip mills, which now are 
producing at full capacity for the war effort, 
will again be making sheet and strip 


for hundreds of peacetime products. 


COMPANY 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


Kansas City Cincinnati New York 


Longitudinal body 
seams are securely 
clamped before resist - 
ance welding. 


Powder bo 1s 
keep a fighting ship's 


powder dry. 
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STEEL—In Ryerson Stock 


for Immediate Shipment 













Ryerson Steel-Service Plants carry every kind of steel to meet 
your war time requirements. Bars, shapes, plates, sheets, hot 
rolled, cold rolled, carbon, alloy and stainless are all in stock for 
quick delivery. 

In fact, Ryerson Steel-Service makes it practical to reduce 
high inventories—eliminate idle steel and make every ton work 
for victory. 

Whether it is a factory breakdown, a rush war order or some 


other emergency—you can depend on Ryerson. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 








RYERSON STEEL-SERVICE 


















DRILL PIPE ORDERS 
DELUGE PRODUCERS 


Steel immediately available inadequate for demand. . . Large 
diameter pipelines helping to solve petroleum transportation 






problem to East coast. Proving more economical than other 


overland methods 


By R. L. HARTFORD 


PITTSBURGH 

PRODUCERS of oil country tubular 
goods are making some headway in 
classifying the avalanche of orders for 
drill pipe, casing and drilling accessories 
which has been placed in the past few 
weeks. 

With the possible exception of one 
company, all producers are now filled for 
the fourth quarter. Total shipments for 
the fourth quarter probably will run 
about 35 per cent ahead of the third 
quarter, which period saw the first ac- 
tive shipments of oil country goods since 
early in 1942. 

Under the program of the PAW, which 
permits one well to be drilled for ever 
40 acres of oil land, sufficient steel has 
been allocated to cover fourth quarter 
schedules of all producers. 

Easing of restrictions on drilling activ- 
ity, which was a by-product of the be- 
lated recognition of the desperate situa- 
tion in the petroleum industry, has re- 
sulted in a substantial increase in the 
number of new wells being drilled. 

The new drillings ordinarily would 
depend on warehouse stocks of pipe and 
casing in oil country warehouses, or in 
the case of drilling by larger companies, 
on their own stocks of such items. How- 
ever, since the beginning of the war 
there has been no priority rating as- 
signed on these items which was high 

(Please turn to Page 156) 


Deep winter snow and mud were a few 


of the obstacles encountered as the “Big 
Inch” was pushed through the rugged 


terrain of mountainous Pennsyl- 
vania 


By JOSEPH M. KURTZ 


CONSTRUCTION of large diameter 
pipelines across many sections of the 
United States, such as the “Big Inch” 
which stretches from Longview, Tex 
to the Atlantic seaboard, is easing the 
petroleum transportation problem caused 
by the submarine menace and diversion 
of tankers to transporting petroleum prod- 
ucts to the United Nations’ armed forces 
in many theatres of war. 

Thousands of tons of steel have been 
channeled into the pipeline program 
Early in 1941 the transformation in 
method of petroleum transportation be 
gan when 50 American tankers were 
diverted from normal traffic to move oil 
to England. As early as July 20, 1940, 
Secretary of Interior Harold L. Ickes pro- 
posed construction of the “Big Inch.” But 
it was Aug. 3, 1942, before the historic 
program was under way under the guid- 
ance cf Wat Emergency Pipelines Inc., 
newly formed government department. 

Today oil is being pumped from Texas 
fields to refineries in Philacelphia and 
New York city through the “Big Inch.” 
Scattered throughout other sections of 
the country are pipelines of various sizes, 
including a 20-inch line not yet com- 
pleted, which are supplying many areas 
over safe overland routes, thus relieving 
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more tankers for transoceanic duty. 

Soon after Pearl Harbor deliveries of 
oil and gas to the Atlantic seaboard were 
cut drastically. The petroleum supply to 
the East was reduced from an average 
peacetime rate of 1,400,000 barrels a 
day to 200,000 barrels. By the end of 
this year deliveries by pipelines and in- 
land waterways will reach 1,600,000 bar- 
rels, exceeding by 200,000 the peacetime 
movement to the East. And by second 
quarter of 1944 deliveries are expected 
to reach 1,800,000 barrels daily. 

Importance of the pipeline program is 
attested by the fact that such major lines 
as the “Big Inch” were given A-1-A prior- 
ity ratings at a time when all war agencies 
were clamoring for steel. In this single 
project about 370,000 tons of steel were 
needed for pipes, pumping stations, ter- 
minal storage and equipment. 

Cost of the line was about $95,000,000. 
If operated at capacity for the next five 
or six years, the line is expected to pay 
for itself. 

The entire pipeline program has been 
vigorously prosecuted. War Emergency 
Pipelines Inc.’s projects probably will be 
completed by year’s end with the excep- 
tion of the 20-inch line from Texas to the 
Atlantic coast and a 16-inch line from 
Sundown, Tex., to Drumright, Okla. 
About 4500 miles of new pipe already 
have been laid, 2600 miles of second- 
hand pipe relocated, and some 3400 miles 
of pipe have been reversed and converted 
from other lines. 


In 18 months overland and inland 


transportation of petroleum products has 
increased about 700 per cent. 


When government officials took under 
advisement the problem of petroleum 
transportation from Texas to the Atlantic 
seaboard steel and power efficiencies were 
the controlling factors. Officials learned 
that barges could deliver about 50/100 
of a barrel of oil per day for each ton 
of steel used, tank cars 52/100-of a barrel 
of oil per day per ton of steel, whereas, 
large pipe lines like the 24-inch could 
deliver 82/100 of a barrel of oil each 
day for every ton of steel on the basis 
of the 300,000 barrels per day capacity of 
the line. By adding additional pumping 
stations the daily capacity of the “Big 
Inch” reportedly can be increased to 
450,000 barrels each day so that the 
line could deliver 120/100 barrels each 
day for every ton of steel involved in 
laying the line. 


Whirlwind Action on "Big Inch” 


After this evaluation by government 
experts final approval of the “Big Inch” 
was granted on June 10, 1942. Two days 
later an order for about 550-miles of the 
24-inch seamless steel pipe was placed 
with the National Tube Co. By July 15 
contracts for laying the pipe were signed 
and the first welds were made on Aug. 3. 
The “Big Inch” was under way just 54 
days after authorization. 


National Tube Co., Lorain, O., swung 
into action on the order for the 24-inch 
pipe. A production pace of 5% miles of 
pipe per day was maintained by the com- 








































pany for the western portion of the line 
from Longview, Tex., to Norris city, Ill. 
A 40-foot shell of the pipe was produced 
every minute of operation. Heavy ma- 
chinery bevelled the end of each joint of 
the pipe and it was practically ready for 
the welder’s torch when placed on the 
right of way. Only hand scraping of 
bevelled surfaces and interior swabbing 
of joints was required before the pipe 
was lined up. 

Engineers on the “Big Inch” were pre- 
sented with hundreds of problems never 
before encountered. Most important of all 
was assembling enough heavy equipment 
to handle the 24-inch pipe weighing ap- 
proximately 3800 pounds for every 40- 
foot joint. Construction equipment was 
constantly in the process of being adapted 
to meet requirements of the tremendous 
undertaking. Redesigning of trucks, trac- 
tors, and winches was necessary to handle 
the heavy pipe under a wide variety of 
conditions—all new to the engineers. 
Bigger and tougher bending shoes were 
needed so that crews would be able to 
make a 5-degree hot bend within 10 
minutes. This called for special winching 
equipment. Not enough of the large D8 
tractors, the type needed to handle effi- 
ciently the 24-inch pipe, were available 
to ‘contractors because of the pressing 
needs of some of the other war construc- 
tion programs. Thus, lighter tractors were 
redesigned to perform the job. 

Originally only nine booster pumping 
stations were planned for the 531-mile 
section between Longview, Tex., and 
Norris city. But rivers and swamps and 
other inaccessible places made it neces- 
sary to add a tenth. About 78 electric 
motors are used on the entire line from 
Texas to the Atlantic seaboard. High- 
voltage transmission lines are within a 
reasonable distance of each station site. 


Daily Capacity of 300,000 Barrels 


A 24-hour test run on the western leg 
of the “Big Inch,” extending from Long- 
view to Norris city, showed that 328,000 
barrels of Texas crude oil passed through 
the line. But the year around average 
daily capacity is calculated by pipeline 
experts at about 300,000 barrels, which 
allows for a 5 per cent leeway for varia- 
tions in operating conditions during the 
summer and winter. 

About 3,700,000 barrels of crude oil 
was required to complete the line fill 
from Texas to New York and Philadelphia 
refineries. 

When the full complement of pump- 
ing stations is in operation, sometime 
around Sept. 15, it will permit the re- 
lease of about 8500 tank cars for other 
service. Later some of these cars will be 


Final length of the “Big Inch” took 
shape exactly four months from the 
time work was begun at _ the 
Lorain, O., Works of the National 
Tube Co. Here the first piercing 
machine forms an opening through 


the. hot. steel. billet 
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connections with 12 oil refineries. It 
stretches north and east through Texas 
into Arkansas where it meets the “Big 
Inch” carrying crude oil from Long- 
view, Tex. From this point it parallels 
the “Big Inch” through Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, across the bottom of Penn- 
sylvania to the Philadelphia and New 
York areas. 

Construction of the 836-mile section 
of the “Little Big Inch” from Houston- 
Beaumont refineries in Texas to Norris 
City, Ill, and Seymour, Ind., was ap- 
proved last January and is under way. 

About 44,600 tons of steel and $7,000,- 
000 will be poured into construction of a 
383-mile 16-inch pipe line from Sun- 
down, Tex., to Drumright, Okla. Work 
on this: line will get underway in Oc- 


used to haul refined products to the East 
off the first leg of the new 20-inch prod- 
ucts line now under construction between 
Texas and Norris city, Il. 

This 20-inch line, called the “Little 
Big Inch,” will be about 1700 miles long. 
The line’s 88 electric motors will have a 
total of more than 100,000 horsepower 
and will pump oil through the line with 
a force equivalent to 188 mountain freight 
locomotives pulling at full throttle. These 
motors, driving pumps, will deliver daily 
from the vicinity of Houston and Beau- 
mont in Texas to New York and Philadel- 
phia areas 235,000 barre!s of gasoline, as 
much as could be carried in 14 freight 
trains each made up of 75 average sized 
tank cars. 

The “Little Big Inch” will have direct 


Present, Past and Pending 


@ FIRST UNIT OF TEXAS STEEL PLANT COMPLETED 


DaLLtas—Speaker of the House Rayburn, in an address at ceremonies marking com- 
pletion of the Lone Star Steel Co.’s first unit of its $20,000,000 plant at Dainger- 
feld, Tex., predicted “the beginning of a great era for the people of this section.” 
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@ ESTABLISH POLICIES FOR SCHOOL-WORK PROGRAMS 


WASHINGTON—Joint statement of policies governing school-and-werk programs 
for boys and girls under 18 has been issued by the War Manpower Commission. 


@ BYERS’ NEW ELECTRIC FURNACE POURS FIRST HEAT 


PITTSBURGH—First heat of electric steel from the new 40-ton heroult’ electric fur- 
nace in the Ambridge, Pa., plant of A. M. Byers Co., was poured Sept. 3. The 25-ton 
unit, installed several months ago, will be enlarged to 40 tons capacity. 


@ RENEGOTIATION SEEN DELAYING PLANTS’ PRODUCTION 


Cuicaco—F, N. Bard, chairman, Illinois Manufacturers Association committee in- 
vestigating Illinois industry’s experience with government renegotiation activities, 
says the committee has concluded this law is retarding procurement. 

oO co ° 


@ CHICAGO CONFERENCE TO DISCUSS POSTWAR EMPLOYMENT 


Cxuicaco—Wartime labor policies and postwar employment are among subjects 
to be discussed at the tenth annual Midwest Industrial Relations Conference, Sept 
17, at the University of Chicago. 


@ GOVERNMENT RETURNS 138 MORE MINES TO OWNERS 


WASHINGTON—The Coal Mines Administration has released 188 more mines to 94 
companies, making total of 687 mines returned to private possession since Aug. 
21. The Coal Mines Administration is still operating 2691 mines belonging to 
2053 companies. 





@ GOODRICH SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANT STARTS PRODUCTION 


Axron—B. F. Goodrich Co.’s new plant at Port Neches, Tex:, said to be the 
world’s largest synthetic rubber plant, is now in production. 
° ° se 


@ PRODUCE ARMOR PLATE IN HALF FORMER TIME 


New Yorx—Battleship armor plate is now being turned out in less than half the 
time required for its production before the war. Shipments, are being made five 
months and six days after raw materials are charged into furnacés. 

° ° o 


@ NEW TEXAS PIPELINE TAPS IMPORTANT PERMIAN BASIN 


WasHINGTON—War Production Board has approved construction of Texas pipeline 
from Midland to Corsicana to provide additional outlet for oil from the West Texas- 
New Mexico Permian Basin. 
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tober. It will have an initial capacity of 
54,000 barrels of crude oil daily. 

Pipeline construction has not 
limited entirely to the Midwest and East 
for over in the San Francisco Bay area a 
24-26-inch natural gas line has been con- 
verted. The line is providing 100,000 
barrels of crude oil daily from Kettleman 
Hills in California to San Francisco. 

About 30,000 barre!s of gasoline are 
flowing daily through the 199-mile 8-inch 
line between Carabelle on the Gulf Coast 
to Jacksonville, Fla. 

Completion of the 275-mi‘e 8 and 10 
inch lines and laying of the 179-mile 8 
inch extension line to Richmond, Va., 
will permit the delivery of 60,000 barrels 
of petroleum products daily at Baton 
Rouge from the Houston-Beaumont area 


Construction on the 200-mile 8-inch 
refined products line with a daily capacity 
of 30,000 barrels is under way from East 
Chicago to Toledo, O. Proposal tor build- 
ing a 165-mile 10-inch line from Albany, 
N. Y., to Boston to move fuel oil is under 
consideration. From Brecksville, O., in 
the vicinity of Cleveland, a 120-mile 20- 
inch natural gas line is being constructed 
to Maumee, O. 

Early in October work will be started 
on a 240-mile 26-inch line from Hugo- 
ton, Kans., to Blackwell, Okla. Anotuner 
important project is a new 1200-mile 
natural gas pipe line recently approved 
by WPB. This line will stretch from the 
Southwest to the Appalachian manufac- 
turing area and probably will be com- 
pleted by the winter of 1944-45. It will 
be either a 22 or 24-inch line and will 
cost about $50,000,000 and require ap- 
proximately 215,000 tons of steel. Present 
estimates call for delivery of more than 
200,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas 
daily but this can be increased to 300,- 
000,000 if necessary. 


been 


Complete Many Pipelines 


Some of the projects already com- 
pleted are reversal and conversion of a 
pipeline between Port Arthur and Dallas, 
Tex.; reversal and conversion of a line 
across Pennsylvania; enlargement of a 
line from Wood River to Lima, O.; re- 
versal of a line from Cleveland to the 
Atlantic seaboard and enlargement of a 
line between Tulsa, Okla., and Chicago. 

Before Pearl Harbor gasoline 
moved from Houston, Tex., to New York 
city by tanker at a cost of one-half cent 
a gallon. Railroad tank car cost was about 
five cents per gallon. Oil companies found 
it cheaper to haul petroleum products 
by tanker over the longer distances and 
neglected to build pipelines over vast 
stretches of territory because of the 
enormous expense involved and the diffi- 
culties of obtaining a right-of-way. 

But new standards in pipeline eco- 
nomics are being established. It has been 
found that oil can be moved much 
cheaper through big diameter lines as 
compared with the 8-10-12 inch lines 
used before the war. A definite trend has 
been established and it is likely smaller 
pipelines will be replaced by larger diam- 
eter lines. 
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Buffalo Plan Moves West 


Controlled hiring system to be instituted in critical labor areas 
of Pacific Coast where 260,000 more workers are needed in 
aircraft plants and shipyards 


CONTROLLED hiring and other dras- 
tic steps to ease the critical manpower 
shortage on the West Coast will be in- 
stituted this week by the Office of War 
Mobilization. 

The program, an adaptation of the 
“Buffalo Plan”, developed out of studies 
by Bernard M. Baruch and John Han- 
cock, advisers to OWM Director James 
F. Byrnes. It provides for a two-fold 
attack on the manpower shortage by 
making maximum use of workers avail- 
able and balancing production programs 
with the labor supply. The latter may 
involve the shifting of some war con- 
tracts away from the West Coast. 

The manpower scarcity on the West 
Coast, especially in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and San Diego, Calif., Port- 
land, Oreg., and Seattle, has been among 
the most acute anywhere in the United 
States and has been ascribed as the 
cause for failure to meet certain war 
materiel schedules. Mr. Byrnes esti- 
mates 160,000 more workers will be re- 
quired in shipbuilding and ship repair 
and 100,000 in aircraft production this 
fall. 

If the extension of the Buffalo plan 
succeeds in alleviating the situation on 
the West Coast, it will be applied to 
other areas. 


National Service Law Possible 


If the plan does not succeed, pressure 
for a national service law is expected to 
be increased. The War and Navy De- 
partments are understood to favor such 
an act now, but many congressmen and 
other government officials believe there 
is not yet enough public acceptance of 
such legislation. 

The program to be put into effect 
on the West Coast calls for co-operative 
action by the War Production Board, 
handling the balancing of production 
plans with available manpower, and by 
the War Manpower Commission, obtain- 
ing greatest possible use of available 
labor, putting into effect a priority sys- 
tem on workers and engaging in a re- 
cruiting campaign to get as much new 
labor into the area as possible. The 
latter may involve the use of war prison- 
ers and foreign laborers. 

The program calls for the following 
action: 

1, Supply and distribution of labor will 
be handled by the WMC through area 
production urgency committees to be set 
up in various districts along the coast. 
Each committee will include representa- 
tives of the WMC and WPB, the Office 
of Defense Transportation, the Aircraft 
Resources Control Office, the govern- 
ment procurement agencies and any 
other agencies whose representatives 
may be pertinent. 
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The committees will make recommen- 
dations for adjustment in military pro- 
grams to meet acute labor situations to 
the chairman of the production executive 
committee of WPB and will keep the 
WMC informed of local labor situations 

2. Manpower priorities committees, 
also made up of representatives of the 
various war agencies concerned, will de- 
termine priorities and allocations of man- 
power on the basis of urgencies deter- 
mined by the production urgency com- 
mittees. 

Chairmen of the area manpower 
priorities committees will be selected on 
the recommendation of present manage- 
ment-labor committees in the affected 
area and will be appointed by WMC. 

8. WMC will establish standards for 
the priorities committee to be used in 





translating production urgencies into 
priorities. 

4. WMC will integrate the. work of 
the area priorities committees with its 
established appeal organization and the 
existing management-labor committee 
setup. 

5. Future expansions requiring man- 
power on the coast will be avoided as 
far as possible. All appeals for new 
facilities and supply contracts will be 
reviewed by the area production urgency 
committees, which will report findings 
to WPB. 

6. Labor released in one area will be 
immediately utilized elsewhere. 

7. Where possible, war production will 
be moved from the West Coast by forc- 
ing subcontracting and by other means, 
always with due regard for the efficiency 
of producers. 

8. Setting up by WMC of manpower 
priorities for all non-agricultural labor 
will involve channeling of all hiring 
through the United States Employment 
Service and other approved channels. 

9. War Food Administration will de- 
termine farm labor requirements and 
keep the priorities committees informed 
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Influx of new workers into rapidly expanding West Coast war production 
centers has given rise to serious housing, transportation and service prob- 


lems, which make difficult further importations of labor. 


Here an aircraft 


company’s trucks are pressed into service to carry workers to and from the 


plant. 
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of them. 
will aid the WFA in obtaining prisoners 
of war and foreign labor (Mexican) to 


In peak seasons the WMC 


aid in harvesting. Deferments granted 
farm labor will be checked. 

10. Selective Service withdrawals from 
rated establishments will be related to 
employment ceilings and replacement 
possibilities, with adequate consideration 
for deferment of the key worker. 

Registrants in critical occupations will 
receive “full consideration if they are 
working in high priority establishments.” 
If they are not working in such estab- 
lishments, but are qualified for such 
work, they will be referred to USES for 
placement when called by their local 
hoards. 


11. WMC will conduct campaigns not 
only to impress the war workers with 
the importance of their roles, but in an 
effort to convince the cities concerned 
with the important part they are playing 
in the war effort. 


Steel Earnings Down 8 Per 
Cent in First Half 1943 


Earnings of steel companies in the 
first half of this year dropped 8 per 
cent below the corresponding period last 
year, and were 40 per cent less than earn- 
ings in a representative peacetime year 
such as 1937, according to the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute. 

In the six months net earnings of a 
group of companies representing 90 per 
cent of the industry’s capacity totaled 
$94,522,000 after all charges and before 
dividends. In the corresponding 1942 
period substantially the same group of 
companies earned a total of $102,743,000 
and in 1937 the corresponding figure was 
$159,054,000. Indicated return on in- 
vestment in the first half was 4.9 per 
cent per year as against 5.3 per cent a 
vear ago. 

Sharp increase in payrolls was the 
major factor for the decline in earnings. 
For the first six months aggregate pay- 
ments of reporting companies amounted 
to $1,236,485,000, almost 30 per cent 
more than the total of $969,955,000 dis- 
tributed in the first half of 1942. 

Taxes provided by the companies in 
the first half amounted to $335,178.000. 
somewhat less than tax provision in the 
corresponding period of 1942. Divi- 
dends paid stockholders amounted to 
$69,372,000 against $72,846,000 a vear 
ago. 


Instrument Makers Oppose 
Cut in Preference Rating 


Proposed reduction in priority ratings 
for key components of industrial instru- 
ments would be detrimental to the in- 
dustry, members of the Industrial Instru- 
ment Advisory committee agreed at a 
meeting with representatives of War 
Production Board in Washington recent- 
ly. The proposed basic rating assigned 
to industrial instruments is AA-2X. 
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Wrecks Emphasize Equipment Need 


Wave of mishaps may necessitate reconsideration of steel al- 
lotments. Car program now calls for 30,000 units for domestic 
use during next three quarters 


EXCESSIVE use of worn and inade- 
quate equipment coupled with human 
laxity under wartime tension has contrib- 
uted heavily to the recent wave of rail 
accidents in the opinion of many rail- 
road and steel officials. 

Four major factors are believed to 
have contributed to the wrecks: (1) In- 
adequate allotments of steel and other 
materials for equipment; (2) excessive 
use of equipment to handle the heav- 
iest traffic load on record; (3) inadequate 
repair and maintenance because of the 
press of traffic; (4) inadequate and in- 
experienced manpower. 

In many quarters it is thought that the 
wrecks, especially the Pennsylvania and 
New York Central tragedies, may lead to 
a reconsideration of steel allotments to 
the carriers to prevent further catas- 
trophes. 

The prevalence of wrecks was not sur- 
prising to railroad officials and steel men. 
As early as last spring, Joseph B. East- 
man, director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, warned a House appro- 
priations committee that transportation 
equipment was being driven so hard and 
that so few replacements were available 
that it was quite possible that the en- 
tire system might collapse “like the one- 
horse shay”. 

Last week he warned that the carriers 
are facing a manpower shortage and now 
are getting many “green hands.” 


Shirley N. Mills, safety director for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, re- 
ported that 8209 rail accidents occurred 
during the first six months of 1943, a 30 
per cent increase over the comparable 
1942 period. This was attributed to the 
fact that more and longer trains are bx 
ing operated at greater speeds 

War Production Board 
recognized this situation to some extent 
by liberalizing allotments of materials 
for car and locomotive programs. A 
large amount of the new equipment, 
however, is for export. 

The domestic carbuilding program for 
the fourth quarter and the first two quar- 
ters of 1944 at present calls for about 
10,000 cars a quarter. In addition the 
Army and lend-lease are ordering about 
40.000 units. The bulk of the Army 
cars, which include 7600 56-ton flat cars 
for Russia, are to be delivered during 
the fourth quarter and first three months 
of next year. 

Domestic car awards so far this year 
have lagged behind previous recent 
years. For the first eight months, awards 
were only 16,992, compared with 24,030 
in the first eight months of 1942 and 
103,902 in the comparable 1941 period 


officials have 


Carbuilders are not at all certain 
where the steel for the new units is com- 
ing from. On plates, sheets and bars 
mills generally are booked through thx 


remainder of the year 





Fourth Quarter Domestic Car Allocation 





Atchison, 
Baltimore 


Chicago, 
Chicago 

Chicago, 
Chicago, 


Reading 
St. Louis 


Wabash 
Wabash 
Wabash 





& North 


Clinchfield 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Great Northern 

Illinois Central 

Indiana Harbor Belt 

Lehigh Valley 

Lehigh Valley 

Midland Valley 

Missouri Pacific 

Norfolk & Western 

Norfolk & Western 


St. Louis- 
Virginia Railway 


Chicago & Alton 
Chicago & Alton 


Top*ka & Santa Fe 
& Ohio 


Central of Georgia 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chicago & North Western 


Burlington & Quincy 

Western 

Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 


Southwestern 
San Francisco 


Ann Arbor 
New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois 


Total 


500 hopper 


American Car & Foundry Co 


500 box Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co 
400 box Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. C« 
150 hopper Bethlehem Steel Co 

150 box Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co 
620 hopper American Car & Foundry Co 
250 flat Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co 
600 hopper Company shops 

100 flat Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co 
200 box Company shops 

400 hopper Company shops 

300 hopper American Car & Foundry Co 
500 gondola Pressed Steel Car Co 

500 box Company shops 

300 hopper Company shops 

575 box Despatch shops 

250 gondola Bethlehem Steel Co. 

400 hopper Bethlehem Steel Co. 


25 hopper 
550 hopper 
500 hopper 
500 hopper 
600 hopper 


American Car & Foundry Co 
American Car & Foundry Co 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co 
Company shops 


200 box Company shops 
100 box Company shops 
600 hopper Company shops 
175 box Company shops 


50 gondola 
25 hopper 


Company shops 
Company shops 


25 box Wabash shops 
50 box Wabash shops 
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Switch to Electric Steel Sought 


To Release Open Hearth Capacity 


War Production Board directs greater alloy steel load to elec- 
tric furnaces in move to utilize more open hearths in production 
of carbon steel, requirements for which now are in excess of 


supply 


STEEL buyers are being urged to 
use electric furnace alloy steel instead 
of the open hearth variety, to release 
open hearth capacity for production of 
carbon steel, for which requirements are 
in excess of supply. 

The Steel Division, War Production 
Board, has begun to work out with 
claimant agencies and producers means 
for effectuating this changeover. 

In an appeal to the steel industry last 
week, John T. Whiting, director, Steel 
Division, pointed out that electric fur- 
nace capacity has been so greatly in- 
creased this year a large proportion of 
alloy steel now produced in open-hearth 
furnaces can be switched to electric fur- 
naces. Electric furnace capacity has 
jumped from 150,000 tons a month in 
1940 to 328,000 tons this July. By the 
end of this year, the estimated monthly 
capacity will be 471,000 tons, Mr. Whit- 
ing pointed out. 

“Electric furnace alloy steel ingot ca- 
pacity was approximately 150,000 tons 
per month when the heavy demands for 
this product came with the beginning 
of the defense program in 1940,” said 
Mr. Whiting. “Planes, munitions and 
other material of modern warfare require 
the use of alloy steel. to meet the most 
exacting specilications and many con- 
tractors and subcontractors preferred 
and specified electric furnace steels. It 
soon became clear that the capacity for 
this steel was far short of meeting the 
projected requirements of the armed 
services, 

“The problem was attacked vigorous- 
ly from two ditections. A great expan- 
sion program was launched to provide 
additional electric furnace facilities to 
meet the ‘growing demands»of the war 
program. At the same time, an industry- 
wide and extensive metallurgical cam- 
paign was undertaken, in collaboration 
with the armed services, to develop suit- 
able alloy steels which could be made in 
open-hearth furnaces and which would 
use a minimum amount of critical alloys. 
These steels were designed to supple- 
ment the electric furnace alloy steels 
until such time as the new electric 
alloy steel capacity could be installed. 

“In 1942 the expansion program per- 
mitted an average monthly production 
of 276,000 tons of electric furnace alloy 
steel ingots, and 328,000 tons in July of 
this year. The program will be com- 
pleted by the end of 1943 and then the 
monthly capacity will be 471,000 tons. 
Thus, we will have tripled our electric 
furnace alloy steel capacity in a period 
of three years. 
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“Concurrently production of alloy 
steel in open-hearth furnaces was in- 
creased at a rapid rate. The average 
monthly production for this grade of 
steel in 1940 was 306,000 tons; in 1942 
it was 664,000 tons, reaching a peak 
production in March of this year of 934,- 
000 tons. 

“All the electric furnace capacity of 
the country must be used for producing 
a large part of the alloy steel now being 
melted in open-hearth furnaces so that 
the open-hearth furnace capacity so re- 
leased can be used to produce increased 
tonnages of carbon steel. This will aid 
substantially in meeting the carbon steel 
requirements of the claimant agencies. 
These requirements are now well in ex- 
cess of the supply. I realize that these 
tonnages will dislocate certain existing ar- 
rangements and cause some difficulties. 





PEAK PAYROLLS 


Monthly payrolls of the steel in- 
dustry climbed to a new peak dur- 
ing July, totaling $142,769,000, 
more than five million dollars 
above the previous peak of $137,- 
404,000 paid out in May, accord- 
ing to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 

Steel employment continued to 
decline during July, total employes 
during the month being 627,000, 
compared with 631,000 in June 
and 655,000 in July, 1942. 

Wage-earning employes aver- 
aged 115.5 cents per hour in July, 
highest on record. 
~ Wage earners worked an average 
of 43.5 hours per week in July 
against 43.3 hours in June and 
38.4 hours in July, 1942. 











“The reversion from open-hearth to 
electric furnace alloy jis so clearly in the 
best interest of the overall war pro- 
gram and essential to the fullest utiliza- 
tion of steel producing facilities, that I 
urge all steel consumers and producers 
to co-operate to the fullest extent pos- 


sible.” 


New Technical Groups Appointed 


American Iron and Steel Institute seeks to improve production 
practice to end outout will be increased without adding to 


existing facilities 


FOR the purpose of developing ways 
and means for increasing steel pro- 
duction without adding to existing facili- 
ties, four additional technical commit- 
tees have been named by the Committee 
on Manufacturing Problems of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute. 


Such problems as how to improve the 
yield per heat of finished product, how 
to reduce time in producing open hearth 
and electric steel and how to better 
coke oven production in such a way as 
to improve blast furnace practice and 
thus obtain more tons of pig iron and, 
in turn, more tons of steel, are on the 
agenda for discussion by these com- 
mittees. 

The four technical committees are on 
blast furnace practice, coke oven prac- 
tice, electric furnace steelmaking and 
open-hearth steelmaking, respectively. 
H. W. Johnson, Inland Steel Co., Chica- 
go, is chairman of the blast furnace 
committee. Other members are: B. C. 
Butler, Pittsburgh Steel Co.; Harold 
Cope, American Steel & Wire Co.; J. S. 
Ferguson, American Rolling Mill Co.; 
R. A. Field, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp.; G. 'W. Hewitt, Wheeling Steel 
Corp.; C. F. Hoffman, Bethlehem Steel 
Co.; and T. H. Kennedy, National Tube 
Co. 





Also R. A. Lindgren, Wisconsin Steel 
Co.; C. E. Mathis, Interlake Iron Corp.; 
H. E. McDonnell, Weirton Steel Co.; 
J. H. Slater, Republic Steel Corp.; H. A. 
Strain, : Carnegie-Illinois Steel ‘Corp.; 
B. M: Stubblefield, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co.; and I. F. Wolfgram, Alan 
Wood Steel Co. 

The coke oven committee is headed 
by R. W. Campbell, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. Other members 
are: Harold Cope, American Steel & 
Wire Co.; E. G. Cox, Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co.; E. J. Gardner, 
Inland Steel Co.; L. A. Kraemer, Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co.; E. A. Lee, Na- 
tional Tube Co.; P. C. Mayfield, Alan 
Wood Steel Co.; H. E. McDonnell, 
Weirton Steel Co.; H. A. Strain, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp.; B. M. Stub- 
blefield, The Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co.; C. E. Underwood, Bethlehem 
Steel Co.; J. W. Unroe, Wheeling Steel 
Corp.; M. D. Wald, Republic Steel 
Corp.; and Frank Wilkes, The Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co. 

S. D. Gladding, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., is chairman of the elec- 
tric furnace committee. Other members 
are: W. J. Beuchling. Covverweld Steel 
Co.; Wilbur Bischoff, Timken Steel & 
Tube Division, The Timken Roller Bear- 
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ing Co.; H. A. Darlington, The Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co.; B. H. DeLong, 
Carpenter Steel-Co.; and L. L. Ferrall, 
Rotary Electric Steel Co. 

Also C. R. FonDersmith, The Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co.; H. W. McQuaid, 
Republic Steel Corp.; C. A. Scharschu, 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; A. L. 
Sonnhalter, Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
ica; and F. L. Toy, Caregie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. 

Heading the open hearth committee 
is E. A. Schwartz, Republic Steel Corp., 


Cleveland. Other committee members 
are: E. D. Buchanan, National Tube 
Co.; C. Denlinger, Bethlehem Steel 


R. C. FonDersmith, The American 
A. F. Franz, Alan 
C. A. Kellogg, Con- 
and W. C. Kitto, 


Co.; 
Rolling Mill Co.; 
Wood Steel Co.; 
tinental Steel Corp.; 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

Also L. A. Lambing, Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp.; J. H. McElhinney, 
Wheeling Steel Corp.; A. P. Miller, In- 


land Steel Co.; S. M. Newbrander, 
Weirton Steel Co.; E. H. Schwartz, 
Wisconsin Steel Co.; A. L. Sonnhalter, 


Crucible Steel Co. of America; F. L. 
Toy, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.; C. E. 
Williams, American Steel & Wire Co.; 
ind W. H. Yeckley, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. 


Shipyards Deliver 164 New 
Cargo Vessels in August 


The Maritime Commission last week 
announced the nation’s shipyards de- 
livered 164 cargo vessels totaling 1,697,- 
100 deadweight tons during August. 
Since Pearl] Harbor American shipyards 
now have delivered nearly 18,000,000 
deadweight tons of shipping and an ad- 
ditional 9,000,000 tons probably will be 
delivered by January, 1944. 

Contracts for construction of 156 addi- 
tional vessels were announced last week. 
Eighty-six new type small cargo vessels 
will be built by six companies on the 
Great Lakes and West Coast. Known as 
the C1-M-AV1, the vessel is 320 feet 
long, diesel propelled, and about 4000 
awarded for 





DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged in 


Leading Districts 


Week Same 
Ended Week 
Sept. 11 Change 1942 1941 
Pittsburgh 100 +1 95 99 
Chicago 99 —0.5 101.5 101 
Eastern Pa. 95 None 95 95 
Youngstown 97 -—1 97 98 
Wheeling 99 +] 80 94 
Cleveland 94 None 945 92 
Buffalo 90.55 None 90.5 90.5 
Birmingham 100 +5 95 95 
New England 95 +3 95 90 
Cincinnati 94 None 91 89 
St. Louis 90.5 +175 955 98 
Detroit 90 None 93 94 
Average 99.5 +-O0.5 °98 °96.5 


*Based on steelmaking capacities as of 
these dates. 





construction of 70 vessels including six 
C-type and 64 special type by the 
Maritime Commission. 


August Steel Production 
Tops That During July 


Steel ingot production in August to- 
taled 7,562,125 net tons, according to 
American Iron and Steel Institute. This 
is an increase of 185,892 tons over July 
output but is short of the all-time peak 
of 7,670,187 tons produced in March 
this year. 

Open-hearth steel output during the 
month was 6,669,944 tons, 98.3 per cent 
of capacity; bessemer, 484,957 tons, 94 
per cent of capacity; electric steel, 407,- 
224 tons, 97.1 per cent of capacity. For 
the industry as a whole output amount- 
ed to 97.9 per cent of capacity. 

Calculated weekly output for the 
month was 1,707,026, there being 4.43 
weeks in the period. 

Owing to new capacity figures as of 
July 1, percentages have been revised 
showing open-hearth steel output in that 
month at 96.2 per cent of capacity, bes- 
semer at 90.6 per cent, electric steel, 94 
per cent and total for the industry, 95.7 


Steel Output at 
New Peak Level 


Ingot operating rate up half 
point to 99.5 per cent; on ton- 
nage basis output sets new 
record 


PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bes 


semer and electric furnace ingots last 
week advanced one-half point to 99.5 per 
cent of capacity; year ago the national 
rate was 98 per cent; two years ago 96.5 
per cent. 

Ingot production last week slightly ex 
ceeded 100 per cent figured on basis of 
theoretical open-hearth plant capacities, 
which takes into account a factor for 
necessary furnace repairs. STEEL’s com 
pilation is based on the number of open 
hearth units in operation, and weighted 
in relation to their size. On a tonnag« 
basis output last week established a new 
all-time record 


Chicago and Youngstown were the 
only steel centers to record a decline 
last week: gains occurred in the Pitts- 
burgh, Wheeling, Birmingham, St. Louis 
and New England areas. 

Blast furnace operations at Buffalo 


were off six points to 88 per cent as Han 
na Furnace Corp. shut down one of four 
active furnaces for relining. Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Co. will blow out a blast 
furnace early next month. 

Steelmakers at 
pressing re newed concern over coal sup 


some centers are ex 


plies 


Carnegie Steel Sets New 
Output Record in August 


Steelmakers of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. shattered all past records for 
production in August. The company’s 
furnaces achieved an all-time high out- 
put for one month, producing 1,962,631 
tons of ingots, 19,000 tons better than 
the best previous record 
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PROGRAM BROADEST IN HISTORY 


Renegotiation, contract termination, postwar public works, price 
control and rationing, taxes, government expenditures, man- 
power and demobilization of servicemen among problems on 


agenda 


WHEN the seventy-eighth Congress 
reassembles Sept. 14 after its summer re- 
cess it will start to gallop in all directions 
at once. 

This is said not in any disparaging 
way—for the seventy-eighth Congress is 
turning out to be the best in a good 
many years. It results from the fact that 
the legislative program of this Congress 
is the broadest in history. 

Hearings will be held simultaneously 
by numerous committees and subcom- 
mittees concerned with the formulation 
of numerous laws of great significance 
to the country’s manufacturers and busi- 
nessmen. 

First emphasis will be on revision of 
the contracts renegotiation law. The 
full House Ways and Means Committee 
last Thursday began hearings on this 
subject, to be carried on by subcommit- 
tees after the line of approach has been 
charted. The committee will break down 
the whole subject of contracts renegotia- 
tion. It will try to formulate a definition 
as to what comes under the head of “ex- 
cessive profits.” It proposes to find out 
whether renegotiation discourages incen- 
tive. It is concerned with the extent to 
which renegotiation prevents contractors 
and subcontractors from accumulating 
financial reserves to tide them over the 
period of postwar adjustment. 

One proposal to be considered in the 
renegotiation hearings, by Representa- 
tive Charles S. Dewey (Rep. IIl.), is a 
revision of the tax laws to encourage 
heavy investments of private funds in 


industrial enterprises in the hope of 
earning a profit. Some Ways and 
Means Committee members have ex- 


pressed fears that continuance of present 


70 ? 


tax rates, while justified during the war 
due to heavy government purchases, 
would put grave difficulties in the path 
of employment in the postwar era. 
Among immediate hot subjects is the 
drafting of pre-Pearl Harbor fathers. 
Numerous congressmen are very em- 
phatic on this subject. The debate is 


_sure to include many references to com- 


pulsory labor legislation. Two senators 
who last spring were opposed to the idea 
of a compulsory labor law have come 
back with changed minds as a result of 
what they learned during the recess. On 
the whole a compulsory labor law, how- 
ever, is not seen as an immediate prob- 
ability. Congress is not expected to take 
action to lengthen the 40-hour work week. 


May Attack Patent System 


Another series of attacks on the Amer- 
ican patent system is almost sure to be 
made at some time during the coming 
months. All of them will be aimed at 
setting up some sort of a federal licensing 
system. Hearings of the Kilgore Commit- 
tee will start Sept. 15 and will be 
watched with interest. The Department 
of Justice is said to have formulated a 
vicious bill which it has not yet been 
able to persuade any congressman to in- 
troduce. It is not likely these attacks will 
be successful. On the other hand, the 
Kettering National Patent Planning Com- 
mission is expected to submit its recom- 
mendations on improving the patent sys- 
tem in plenty of time for deliberation in 
this session. 

The Senate Smal! Business Committee 
is preparing to hold hearings on the sub- 
ject of making prompt and adequate 
settlements with contractors and subcon- 





tractors whose contracts have been or 
will be terminated or cut back. Other 
Congressional committees and subcom- 
mittees also will touch on this vital sub- 
ject. The idea is to get machinery set 
up now that can be applied effectiyely 
immediately after the close of the war to 
prevent widespread bankruptcy and 
financial embarrassment. The agreement 
among the armed services that they al- 
ready possess legal authority to guarantee 
“Vv” loans to such contractors and sub- 
contractors will be studied to make cer- 
tain that this plan will work. Representa- 
tives of the armed forces will be ques- 
tioned to ascertain whether specific addi- 
tional legislation will be needed. Various 
bills, such as S. 1268, that have to do 
with this problem, will be studied. 

Major attention will be given in both 
houses to the matter of preparing plans 
for public works projects to afford em- 
ployment after the war. This may in- 
clude a federal works program, and state 
and municipal programs, with federal 
financial aid. The studies are being con- 
ducted in co-operation with a number 
of government agencies, particularly the 
Army Engineers. The intention is to get 
the public works matter out of the idea 
stage and have plans and specifications 
ready for when 
needed. 

One subject that will receive close at 
tention from the Truman and other com- 
mittees is that of investigating alleged 
frauds by contractors and other sabotage 
of the war production effort. The air is 
full of unconfirmed reports that the head- 
lines will bristle with such charges be- 
fore the snow flies. 


immediate execution 


Congress will lose no time scrutinizing 
the whole price and rationing setup and 
present indications are that the Office ot 
Price Administration again will be placed 
on the carpet. Just what it will do on 
prices and rationing is not yet clear. The 
farmers and other pressure groups have 
their fingers in this pie. Gasoline ration- 
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ing will be the subject of a lot of ques- 
tioning. A lot of attention will be given to 
food. General feeling among Congress- 
men is that the problems of food, prices 
and rationing now are being handled 
ineptly and that it should be possible to 
inject some horse sense here. 

Congress also can be expected to look 
into the manpower problem which now is 
being handled with a particularly notable 
degree of ineptitude. The United States 
Employment Service almost certainly will 
be investigated for the impracticable way 
in which it recently sought to relieve 
that Southern Pacific railroad’s labor 
shortage. It took 2200 easterners west 
from St. Louis but lost all but 510 of 
them to other industries before the party 
even reached the West Coast. Three 
weeks later only 104 of these easterners 
still were working for the Southern Pa- 
cific. The Brynes order to West Coast 
manufacturers arbitrarily to employ all 
persons assigned to them by the USES, 
without regard as to their qualifications, 
will come up for debate. 

High on the Congressional priorities 
list is the formulation of plans for orderly 
demobilization of our fighting forces. 
Both the Army and Navy have been de- 
voting a lot of study to this and already 
have laid the groundwork for a general 
plan. The “subsistence farm” idea is a 
part of this plan. Ex-servicemen would 
receive federal aid in purchasing small 
farms which they would farm part-time, 
the idea being that they thus would be 
free to earn money in other employment. 

There are many angles to the subject 
of demobilizing the forces. Among them 
is the fact that 9000 men already are 
being mustered out of the service each 
week; they will number around 500,000 
by the end of 1943. Many thousands 
now are recuperating in hospitals and 
shortly will be returning to normal life 
in large numbers; a million men will be 
mustered out in 1944. Congress wants 
these men, lacking an arm or a leg, to 
have jobs at good pay; they do not want 
them to serve as watchmen or work in 
other jobs in which opportunities for ad- 
vancement are lacking. Current thinking 
is that private industry will have to get 
used to the idea of furnishing good em- 
ployment to crippled men. This side of 
the problem incident to demobilization 
is the current responsibility of the Vet- 
erans Administration, Washington. 

What Congress will do about taxes 
cannot yet be clearly foreseen. A rather 
leisurely procedure in drafting a new 
tax law was indicated until recently, with 
likelihood that a sa'es tax might be 
drafted, and with small increases in in- 
come taxes on corporate and individual 
incomes. However, Economic Stabilizer 
Vinson, who enjoys great prestige in Con- 
gress by reason of his sound tax record 
as a former member of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, is preparing to 
bring heavy pressure for the full increase 
of $12 billions in the tax load. He is 
working actively with the Treasury De- 
partment. 

The tax situation is complicated by 
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friction between Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau and the Joint Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxation. The 
latter, directed by Colin Stamm and sup- 
ported by congressional tax leaders, has 
been insisting it be supplied information 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue while 
Morgenthau insists that all information 
be funneled through him. Congress, 
still resentful over the Treasury’s atti- 
tude during the Rum! plan debates, may 
use its subpoena powers to obtain the 
desired information, and the feud may 
develop into a first-class Washington 
mess. 

In addition to acting on 
plans to assist the domestic economy, 
Congress also can be expected to give 
serious consideration to our postwar re- 
lations with other countries, particularly 
in regard to trade and military considera- 
tions. There is mounting apprehension 
that if Congress does not go on record 
with its views, that if it permits the Presi- 
dent to make international arrangements, 
another impasse such as that which de- 
veloped after World War I may occur. 
Many Congressmen have strong views 
about retaining many of our present out- 
lying military establishments in various 
parts of the world. 


postwar 


May Reduce Expenditures 


Congress is expected to prosecute 
further its efforts at reducing govern- 
ment expenditures. One leading member, 
John Taber (Rep., N. R.), says savings 
effected earlier this year were only a 
flea bite and that there will be many 
additional reductions in the appropria- 
tions for the year 1944-1945. Now that 
we no longer are on the defensive any- 
where in this war, there will be more 
critical views about the huge military 
expenditures. Both the Army and Navy 
will be handled somewhat less gently 
when they are questioned about huge in- 
ventories of various war materiel which 
have been built up. 

Best reason for believing that a lot of 
important legislation will develop after 
the termination of the summer recess is 
that a great deal of the spade work al- 
ready has been accomplished. Congress- 
men have been able during the recess 
to arrange their thinking in a more order- 
ly way than was possible in the hectic 
days before recessing. They have had 
an opportunity to ascertain what is in the 
minds of the people back home. 


Bolt, Nut and Screw Pricing 
Procedure Revised by OPA 


Manufacturers have been given.an op- 
tion by the Office of Price Administration 
to use maximum price regulation No. 136 
Machines and Parts and Machine Serv- 
ices) in pricing special bolts, nuts, screws 
and rivets produced complete, or in their 
first operation, on hand or automatic 
screw machines. This permission does 
not result in any change in the price 
level as determined under regulation No. 
147 (Bolts, Nuts, Screws and Rivets). 


Defeated Nation 
Needs Supplies 


Peninsula’s history one of in- 
sufficiency of iron, steel, coal, 


oil and many _ nonferrous 
metals 
ECONOMICALLY and_ industrially, 


capitulation of Italy is no bargain. 

The peninsular nation is sadly lacking 
in critical raw materials, such as coal, 
oil, iron ore, copper, tin, nickel, mag- 
nesium, and rubber. 

These materials, as well as food, must 
be supplied the defeated nation, if the 
United Nations are to realize any con- 
siderable benefits from the country’s in- 
dustrial machine. 

Italy’s munitions production industry 
has depended on Germany for supplies 
to large extent. 

Italy’s pig iron production in 1938, the 
last year for which figures are available, 
amounted to only 864,536 metric tons, 
and steel ingot output to 2,307,392 metric 
tons. Iron ore production seldom has 
exceeded 1,000,000 tons a year. Baux 
ite, sulphur, lead, mercury and zine sup 
plies have been sufficient. 

Complete control of the Mediterranean 
will permit shipment of vitally needed 
battle scrap from North Africa. Lacking 
iron ore, this probably will be a big 
factor in the country’s steel output. 

Condition of Italy’s war plants fol 
lowing intensive Allied bombing attacks 
and possible demolition by retiring Ger 
man forces remains a question mark. 

No immediate changes in the war pro- 
duction program in this country was ex- 
pected to result from the surrender, al- 
though some speculation arose over fur 
ther cutbacks in the tank program, which 
already has been reduced by 40 per cent 


Bureau of Mines Launches 
Search for War Materials 


Bureau of Mines has launched the most 
extensive exploratory program ever un- 
dertaken in the United States and Alaska 
for war materials. It is financed under a 
$3,900,000 appropriation 
item. The work is separate from two other 


being 


congressional 
exploratory which are 
conducted simultaneously by the bureau 
-the investigation of raw material 
sources for and the projects de- 
signed to increase aluminum production 


programs 


steel 


Crews of the bureau will make examin 
ations of industrial diamond areas of Ar 
kansas, and of coal fields of Nevada and 
Oregon, and will conduct a search for 
quartz crystals and more than a 
other minerals, including copper asbestos, 
zinc, mercury, tungsten, vanadium, 
beryllium, and other pegmatites, corun 
dum, molybdenum, manganese, tin, iron, 
bismuth nickel 


dozen 


chromium, and 
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Fight “Featherbedding” 


THE MARITIME Commission is con- 
ducting a campaign to “get greater pro- 
duction per worker” at all shipyards and 
ship component plants. One of the prime 
aims is to do away with union “feather- 
bedding.” The unions are proving co- 
operative and have rescinded these rules 
in some cases for the duration. In one 
yard 39,000 linear feet of welding is be- 
ing produced daily compared with the 
previous average of 20,000 feet. This 
has come about by putting tack welders 
on production welding; tack welding 
now is being done by riggers, shipfitters 
and other workers. 


Tires—Well, Maybe? 


Outlook for tire production is getting 
better according to the Office of the Rub- 
ber Administration. As a result of prior- 
ities recently granted the tire manufac- 
turers shortly will be getting a lot of new 
equipment including 84 Danbury mixers. 
It takes longer to mill synthetic than 
natural rubber. ‘Too, since Pearl Harbor 
the tire manufacturers have been making 
many rubber products other than tires, 
also other types of tires than they had 
been making. The present program is 
aimed not only at continuing full produc- 
tion of all rubber military requirements 
but also “large” production of “passen- 
ger car, truck, bus and farm tires.” 


Peacetime Switch 


The petroleum industry looms as a 
big postwar market for processing equip- 
ment of different kinds. During the 
war, largely incidental to its experience 
in preparing to produce synthetic rubber, 
the petroleum industry has developed 
new chemical methods by which it can 
make products of considerable variety— 
products that should have a large de- 
mand in time of peace. The petroleum 
industry is expected to be more of a 
“manufacturing” industry after the war; 
gasoline and fuel oil no longer will be 
the “be all” products and the oil com- 
panies are not expected to resume pro- 
motion of these products on the big scale 
of the past. 


More Small Implements 


A retired business man and successful 
farmer who is studying subsistence farm- 
ing for senators from the farm states be- 
lieves this practice would cause numerous 
industrial repercussions. 

In the first place he thinks manufac- 
turers have been designing agricultural 
machinery more for the large farm than 
the small farm. He believes there will be 
a big market among the small farmers for 
small, inexpensive tractors—as an ex- 
ample. He believes there will be a big 
market among the farmers for a type 
of motor vehicle not now available— 
something between the low-priced auto- 
mobile and a gasoline-driven bicycle. He 
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also looks for a big demand from sub- 
sistence farmers for safe, low-cost air- 
planes, perhaps of the helicopter type. 

“Current thinking,” he says, “is that 
there will be a lot of these subsistence 
farms—maybe in the neighborhood of 
1,000,000.” 


Continual “Brown-Out”’ 


Sept. 15 is the date set for beginning 
the “brown-out” period of reduced il- 
lumination. This is one phase of a broad 
conservation program to be set in motion 


PRODUCTION GRIPES 


Here are the chief “gripes” 
among key men in the war pro- 
duction program: 

They resent the feeling on the 
part of the public that the war 
is “in the bag”. 

They are irritated over the fail- 
ure of many contractors to main- 
tain promised delivery schedules. 
Too many contractors give excuses 
and alibis for delays. 

They are irritated by hearing 
business men complain our mili- 
tary production schedules are “too 
big”. 

They are resentful over the 
large amount of speculation as to 
the fall of Germany through a 
crackup in morale. Actually, they 
point out, we have only begun our 
offensive; the hardest part of the 
fighting still lies ahead. 

They also are resentful over 
hearing people in key war jobs 
say they are tired. 

“Yes,” says one of these men, 
“we are all tired, our fighting men 
become wearied to exhaustion. But 
that is no excuse for letting pro- 
duction lines slow down. Only 
by throwing the greatest possible 
weight of ammunition against the 
enemy will we keep our casualties 
at minimum and shorten the war.” 














in the coal, oil, transportation, electric 
power, natural gas, manufactured gas, 
water and communications industries. It 
is estimated 75,000,000 lamp bulbs and 
4,000,000 tons of coal annually will be 
saved alone through the “brown-out.” 
It also will make more tungsten wire 
filament available for the radio and radar 
programs; some molybdenum used in 


light bulbs will be saved. 


Much To Be Done 


More than 90 per cent of the Army’s 
eleven billion dollar construction pro- 
gram here at home has been completed, 
according to Maj. Gen. Eugene Reybold, 
Chief of Engineers. On the other hand, 
construction work abroad to serve mili- 
tary purposes is on the increase. 





OES Bewildered 


One of the problems now under 
study by the Office of Economic Stabil- 
ization is that of wage differentials in 
different industries and trades in the 
same community. They are held ac- 
countable for a vast amount of labor 
turnover. At Seattle, for example, the 
Boeing plants are losing a lot of people 
to the shipyards because of the higher 
pay in the yards. An attempt has been 
made to cure this situation by establish- 
ing an incentive wage plan but so far the 
management and the workers have been 
unable to work out a solution. 


Army’s New Need 


Critical situation is developing in road- 
building machinery now that our armed 
forces have started to invade enemy- 
held countries. Current indications are 
new production will come to some $800,- 
000,000 for 1943 of which 92 to 93 per 
cent will be shipped overseas. The ma- 
chinery in heaviest demand comprises 
cranes, shovels and tractors. It also in- 
cludes a lot of road rollers, air compres- 
sors, concrete pavers and mixers, snow 
removers and trench diggers. About 25 
per cent of export shipments consists of 
repair parts. Not much of the roadbuild- 
ing equipment going abroad is expected 
to come back to this country. 


Speeds Settlement 


One of Sreeu’s readers asks whether 
the War Department’s Procurement Regu- 
lation No. 15 will result in any change 
in the present policy of recognizing ad- 
vertising expenditures as allowable costs 
under government contracts. The answer 
is “no.” Procurement Regulation No. 15 
is merely an instrument for speeding up 
the settlement of contracts that have been 
terminated or cut back. Army and Navy 
accountants will continue to be guided 
by the instructions and definitions in the 
famous green book entitled “Explanation 
of Principles for Determination of Costs 
Under Government Contracts.” 


Turnings Remelted 


Full consumption of machine shop 
turnings now has been brought about 
One reason is production of such scrap 
is considerably smaller than anticipated 
Early this year it was estimated produc- 
tion in 1948 might go as high as 4,000,- 
000 tons of carbon steel turnings and 2,- 
000,000 tons of alloy turnings. Production 
now is at the rate of 3,500,000 tons of 
carbon and 750,000 tons of alloy stee! 
turnings annually. There is no problem 
at all with carbon steel turnings; they are 
melted in blast furnaces, open-hearth 
furnaces and electric furnaces. Their con- 
sumption is helped by the fact a large 
percentage of this scrap is crushed and 
degreased. It is estimated approximately 
250 crushers are in operation today. 
mostly in generating plants, but some in 
consuming plants and in dealers’ yards. 
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RAILMASTER CRANES 


MANUAL AND POWER OPERATED 






FLOOR OR CAB CONTROL 
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B-28 Bomber Makes Maiden Flight on RailMaster Crane. Spotting motors with telescoping crane. 
















ASSIVE loads set up no problem when American MonoRail RailMaster 
Cranes are on the job. They are not limited to bridging a single span 
but, with their special interlocking and twin bridge designs, they can cover 
any area with any type of handling equipment. 


American MonoRail Systems, too, are adaptable to many handling problems, 
offering versatile application without lengthy engineering or costly 
adjustment. Let an American MonoRail Engineer explain the advantages of 
overhead handling without any obligation to you. 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 
13102 Athens Avenue Cleveland 7, Ohio 


* WRITE FOR BLUE BOOK SHOWING HUNDREDS OF MONORAIL INSTALLATIONS. 
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MACHINE TOOLS 








Industry Holds Postwar Outlook 
Warrants Renegotiation Changes 


Pamphlet cites unusual situation of tool builders in contrast with 
many other manufacturers. . . Holds present procedure inimi- 
cal to public interest and is endangering future existence of 


certain classes of business 


“TENEGOTIATION, as at present 
administered, threatens the machine tool 
industry’s postwar survival,” states the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation in a pamphlet published last 
week. 

Stating it approves the principle of 
eliminating excessive profits, as well as 
review of contracts, the industry objects 
to present renegotietion procedure, claim- 
ing if these methods are persisted in they 
will deprive tool companies of earnings 
needed to weather a postwar machine 
tool depression. 

In a statement accompanying the 
pamphlet, a committee of the associa- 
tion consisting of A. G. Bryant, Cleere- 
man Machine Tool Co., Chicago; J»mes 
Y. Scott, Van. Norman Machine Tool Co., 
Springfield, Mass.; and Joseph L. Trecker, 
Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, 
stetes: “In the firm belief that the pro- 
cedure followed in renegotiating war 
contracts is cortrary to the national in- 
terest during either war or peace and 
is unnecessarily endargering the future 
existence of certajw-classes of business, 
we are asking th® Congress and the in- 
terested departments of the executive 
branch of the government to give con- 
sideretion to our position. 

“We speak only for this industry, al- 
though conscious that there are many oth- 
ers similarly interested.” o? 

In presenting the pamphlet the com- 
mittee asks for earnest “Consideration of 
the following subjects: ° 

1, Recognition of the special prob- 
lems of machine tool and comparable 
industries as manufacturers of items that 
will be used in the war only temporanly 
and will for many remaining years satu- 
rate the postwar market. 

2. Recognition of the variable excess 
profits tax burden which falls more heav- 
ily upon the industry because of the 
greater expansion required in compari- 
son with normal output. 

8. Recognition of the need for re- 
tention of earnings to provide cash re- 
serves to maintain postwar employment, 
research and development of product. 

4. Recognition of the princip'e that 
only earnings after taxes, rather than 
before taxes, should be reviewed. 

5. Recognition of the need to exempt 
from renegotiation that part of the life 
of a machine which is not expended in 
the war and which will thus be engaged 
on peacetime work. 

The pamphlet points out that in aetual 
experience the Price Adjustment Board 
is at once prosecuting attorney, judge 
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and jury, and to a large extent writes 
its own law. 

The machine tool industry consists of 
some 300 comp inies which in prewar 
years seldom had combined annual out- 
put valued as high as $200,000,000. 
Its products have a long life, in some 
cases being kept in production for 30 
years or more. The curve of output, 


PEAKS AND VALLEYS OF 


therefore, is a story of sharp, high peaks 
and broad, low valleys, and in such an 
industry reserves must be set aside dur- 
ing the “peak” years to carry through 
the “valley” years, the pamphlet de- 
clares. 

Pointing out that by the middle of 
1939 American tool builders had ex- 
panded their plants and were training 
thousands of new men to supply the 
needs of the United Nations, the indus- 
try says entrance of the United States 
into the war found the tool builders ready 
for the job before them. 

By Jan. 1, 1942, according to the 
pamphlet, the industry had invested all 
of its earnings of the preceding five years 
— nd more—in expanded plants and fa- 
cilities. Machine tool output was stepped 
up from $200,000,000 in 1939 to $400,- 
000,000 in 1940, $775,0C0,000 in 1941 
and $1,320,000,000 in 1942. Peak of or- 


MACHINE TOOL DEMAND 
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Tremendous variations in machine tool shipments as compared with general 
industrial production are depicted in this chart 
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POSTWAR PLANNING 





ders was reached in March, 1942, and 
peak production was passed in January, 
1943. Beginning in February, 1943, out- 
put could be permitted to decline gradu- 
ally, so that by midsummer new machine 
tool orders ran less than a quarter of the 
volume the industry was required to build 
in the preceding year. 

“In short,” states the pamphlet, “the 
industry’s war job, as concerns the build- 
ing of machine tools, is almost finished 
and the industry is even today headed 
for another of its traditional valleys.” 

The industry anticipates a great 
di'emma when war production ceases, de- 
claring American metalworking plants 
will have installed and ready for opera- 
tion on their floors more than five times 
#$ many new and modern tools as they 
had in operation in 1929. In the ten 
years preceding 1939 average annual out- 
put of the industry was about 25,000 
machine tools. By contrast, in the three 
years ending in 1943, machine tool build- 
ers will have produced about 700,000 
machines. 

Over 85 per cent of these tools pro- 
duced for the war are of the same type 
as those in everyday peacetime use. Be- 
cause of improvements in design and ma- 
terials, these tools will be capable of use 
for 15 years or longer. 


“Too Many Machine Tools” 


“In short,” state the tool builders, 
“even if our domestic economy should be 
maintained at top levels during postwar 
years there are now more machine tools 
ready and available in America than 
could conceivably be needed to turn out 
all of the products required for peace- 
time purposes for a long time to come.” 

In the opinion of the committee the 
outlook for postwar machine tool mar- 
kets is practically*non-existent. 

To engage in research and develop- 
ment, redesign, and introduce new mod- 
els, will take money—money which the 
tool builders are striving to retain from 
earnings of the war production period. 

Herein, it is held, lies the crux of 
the machine tool builders inability to 
agree with the findings of the Price Ad- 
justmert Boards. It is contended that 
the tool builders should be permitted to 
retain a larger share of their earnings 
than is reeded to be retained by com- 
panies whose postwar markets are being 
bui't up to new highs through the war 
period. The Price Adjustment Boards, 
according to the pamphlet, have pro- 
ceeded to apply renegotiation indiscrim- 
inately throughout the entire war produc- 
tion picture. The tool industry, it says, 
does not object to the theory of recov- 
ery of excessive profits, but it disagrees 
with the Price Adjustment Boards on the 
amount of profits to be returned, holding 
a portion of these profits represent earn- 
ings that under other circumstances than 
war would have been made over the next 
10 years or more. 

Relative expansion in the machine tool 
industry has been far greater than in 
most other industries, it is said, and the 
excess profits tax exacts a proportionately 


(Please turn to Page 164) 
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Plan for Speedy Reconversion 


War Production Board reported considering three proposals 
aimed to amply finance indystry’s transition from war to peace- 


time production 


THREE proposals which will place 
ample funds in the hands of war contrac- 
to:s reportedly are under consideration by 
the War Production Board to aid speedy 
conversion from a wartime to peacetime 
economy, Stanley F. Teele, deputy direc- 
tor, Procurement Policy Divis.on, WPB, 
told a meeting of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce recently. 

Most difficu't problem faced is how to 
free tne working capital war contractors 
have tied up in war production in order 
that they may be able to get peacetime 
production under way. Mr. Teele said 
that dismissal pay for workers, which 
would tide them over until conversion 
had been accomplished, probably will be 
considered part of the cost of the con- 
tract in final settlements with the gov- 
ernment. 

First of the three proposals discussed 
by Mr. Teele was the plan whereby an 
automatic advance by the governmeat of 
75 per cent of the amounts owed to 
contractors for materials already produced 
but not yet delivered or paid for would 
be made. 

He estimated that industry might have 
claims of from $12,500,000,000 to $19,- 
000,000,000 against the government. Im- 
mediate payment of three-fourths of these 
cla.ms subject to final settlement at a 
later date would release a great amount 
of capital for reconversion. 

The second proposal outlined by Mr. 
Teele was government loans to contrac- 
tors, either directly or in the form of 
guarantees for bank credit, based upon 
the payments still owed to them by the 
government on war orders. 

Final proposal under consideration by 
the WPB, Mr. Tee!e said, is the outright 
government purchase of the rights sub- 
contractors have against prime contrac- 
tors with the price .imited to 90 per cent 
of estimated value of the contracts. This 
would be practically impossible Mr. Teele 
told the group. In its place an appeal 
system should be set up whereby sub- 
contractors may appeal to a government 
agency if not satisfied with the settle- 
ment received from a prime contractor, 


he declared. 


Women Constitute 83% 
Of New Workers Hired 


Women constituted 1,525,000, or about 
83 per cent, of the 1,833,000 net total of 
new workers employed by American fac- 
tories between April, 1942, and June of 
this year, states Secretary of Labor 
Perkins. 

In June nearly 2,000,000 women were 
working in plants producing aircraft and 
other basic war materials and products. 





Factories turning out uniforms, tents, and 
other secondary war products were em- 
ploying 1,454,500 women at that time. 


Urges Postwar 
Conversion Plan 


PROMPT adoption of policies in rela- 
tion to the conversion from war to 
peacetime production, which will permit 
such transitions to be accomplished with- 
in the framework of free enterprise at a 
minimum of dependence upon govern- 
ment loans and prolonged governmental 
controls, is being urged by the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

The association’s Committee on Indus- 
trial Participation in Postwar Planning, 
headed by Russell G. Creviston, Crane 
Co., Chicago, states that such policies 
are essential if extensive dislocation of 
industry and widespread unemployment 
in Illinois are to be avoided. 

The committee has organized a sub- 
committee which already is working 
upon detailed plans to be submitted. to 
Congress and to the various war pro- 
curement agencies with recommendations 
on the subject of conversion. John F. P 
Farrar, president, Chicago Metal Hoe 
Corp., Maywood, Ill, has been named 
chairman of the subcommittee. 


Study Shows Few Companies 
Plan To Scrap War Plants 


Survey recently completed by the Na- 
tioral Industrial Conference Board re- 
veals that about 63 per cent of the nation’s 
manufacturers have reached definite de- 
cisions about using some part of the new- 
ly created war plant facilities for peace- 
time production. 

The study brought out the fact that 
many of the manufacturers are planning 
to sctap some of their older facilities and 
use some of the newer buildings and 
equipment. Companies planning to utilize 
the new war plants are those producing 
heavy machinery, metal products, auto- 
motive, food and construction materia!s 
industries. Some companies reported 
they hope to make suitable arrangements 
to purchase some or all of the govern- 
ment facilities under their supervision. 

Largest percentage increases in war 
production facilities were registered in 
heavy machinery, machine tool, automo- 
tive, and electric equipment industries 
Two of three companies surveyed had 
expanded plant capacity with expansion 
ranging from 5 per cent to 600 per cent 
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PRIORITIES-ALLOCATIONS-PRICES 


Weekly summaries of orders and regulations, together with offi- 
cial interpretations and directives, issued by War Production 
Board and Office of Price Administration 


INSTRUCTIONS 


’ 

STEEL FORGINGS: Steel forgings sold by 
@ warehpuse are controlled materials, regard- 
less of whether they were produced by a steel 
producer or by a forging shop. Warehouse or- 
ders for forgings must be accompanied by form 
WPB-2333 (formerly CMP-11). Forgers who 
receive such warehouse orders may place pur- 
chase orders for steel required to fill them or 
to replace inventory used to fill them, by the 
same procedure. However, in such cases, the 
forgers’ orders must be identified by the allot- 
ment symbol “WH”. Such orders shall be con- 
sidered authorized controlled materials orders. 


LEAD: Report of lead inventory, consump- 
tion, production and requirements must be re- 
turned on or before Sept. 16 in order that the 
October allocations of lead may be completed 
in time for October delivery. This revort is 
made on form WPB-95 (formerly PD-66A). 


L ORDERS 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY: Provisions 
governing food processing machinery, printing 
and publishing machinery, and woodworking, 
sawmill and logging machinery have been re- 
moved from order L-83 (Industrial Machinery). 
Limitat‘on orders now covering these types of 
machinery are: L-292, food processing ma- 
chinery; L-311, logging. lumber and weod 
predvcts machinery; and L-226, printing and 
publishing machinery. (L-83) 


HAND TRUCKS: Provisions restricting use 
of rubber in the manufacture of hand trucks 
and other handling equipment have been re- 
moved from order L-111. However, the amount, 
type and use of rubber is still governed by 
rubber order R-1. Portable dough troughs and 
other svecified portable food handling trucks 
designed for use by the Army or Navy, and 
laundry truck tubs for use aboard ship when 
purchased by or for the account of the Army 
or Navy also ave exempted from manufacturing 
restrictions. (L-111) 


STRUCTURAL STEEL SHAPES: Shapes 
under 3 inches have been eliminated from the 
definition of “structural steel shapes” under 
schedule 4 to order L-211. These are con- 
sidered “bar size” shapes and are no longer 
part of this schedule. Neither does it cover 
so-called “special sections.”” April 1, 1943, 
specifications as to approved sizes and shapes 
have been substituted for the earlier ones of 


May 11, 1942. Delivery of stock shapes is 
now allowed when orders contain no definite 
specifications. (L-211) 


WRENCHES AND PLIERS: Manufacture 
of certain types of wrenches, pliers and nippers 
for the ultimate consumer now is permitted 
through amendments to schedules II and III 
of order L-216. Prohibition on manufacture 
for a producer’s inventory or for a distributor's 
inventory or shelf stock is continued. (L-216) 


DAIRY MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT: 
Dairy machinery and equipment may be man- 
ufactured in a greater number of sizes than 
heretofore under terms of order L-292 as 
amended. The order also changes the quota 
for meat processing machinery from a unit to 
a@ gross ton basis; and each manufacturer is 
limited to producing, for civilian use, the 
amount of equipment requiring 50 per cent of 
the annual average, gross tonnage of controlled 
materials -he used in 1939, 1940 and 1941. 


Purchase orders for replacement equipment may 
be filled under CMP regulation No. 5, if the 
equipment costs $250 or less and under CMP 
regulation No. 5A if it costs $100 or less. Users 
of packing house equipment apply for authori- 
zation of purchase orders on form WPB-3155 
instead of PD-1A. 


(L-292) 
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M ORDERS 


RHODIUM: Provision requiring the filing of 
specific report forms has been eliminated from 
conservation order M-95 (rhodium). (M-95) 


SILVER: Use of foreign silver in manufac- 
ture of brazing alloys and solders is prohibited. 
However, manufacturers may complete process- 
ing of any foreign silver already in process, or 
use up one month’s supply of the total foreign 
silver which was on hand on July 29. Stocks 
on hand may be delivered to any users for end 
products not appearing on list B of the con- 
servation order. (M-199) 





INDEX OF ORDER 


REVISIONS 
Subject Designations 
Electric Service Lines . ..U-l-c 
Equipment: 


Petroleum Products Handling. . P-98-e 
Plumbing and Heating Repairs P-84-a 
Iron and Steel . 
Machinery, Industrial .. L-83 
Machinery and Equipment, Dairy L-292 











Rs ae . .M-95 
Silver . .M-199 
Trucks, Hand ..L-lll 
Steel Shapes, Structural . .L-211 
Utility Facilities, Temporary U-l-g 
Wrenches and Pliers . L-216 
Price Regulations 
Adjustable Pricing . Sup. Order 53 
Automotive Parts No. 452 
Copper, Lead, Zinc Nos. 15, 69, 81 
Manganese Ores No. 248 
P ORDERS 


IRON AND STEEL: Producers of iron and 
steel now may procure’ capital replacement 
items up to a value of $2.500 by MRO proce- 
dure. Order P-68 has been amended to in- 
corporate the CMP regulation No. 5 procedure 
with the necessary variations. Periodic re- 
ports of MRO used by the iron and steel pro- 
ducers must be made. Restrictions on receipt 
of MRO materials are set at 120 per cent of 
the. dollar value of 1942. Extraordinary main- 
tenance and repair, such as relining blast fur- 
naces and rebuilding coke ovens (or capital re- 
placements in excess of $2,500) must be specif- 
ically authorized and will be given authoriza- 
tion and priorities assistance on a special ap- 
plication form. (P-68) 


PLUMBING AND HEATING’ REPAIR 
EQUIPMENT: Authority to re-rate orders for 
plumbing and heating repair and replacement 
equipment from A-10 to AA-5 without notice 
or certification from the customer has been 
granted to the plumbing and heating indus- 
tries. (P-84-a) 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT: Individuals who own or rent 
equipment for handling petroleum products for 
their own private use have been granted a pref- 
erence rating of AA-5 and a controlled mate- 
rials allotment symbol of MRO-P-98-e for the 
purpose of maintaining or repairing worn-out 
parts of such equipment. A method is pro- 
vided for using preference ratings and con- 
trolled materials allotments to get materials 
and repair parts to keep this equipment in 
good working order. Administration of the or- 
der has been delegated to Petroleum Adminis- 
traction for War. (P-98-e) 





U ORDERS 


ELECTRIC SERVICE LINES: Use of cer- 
tain sizes of composite electric conductor is 
permitted for the construction of rural lines 
which qualify under terms of order U-l-c, as 
amended. Small additional amounts of copper 
also may be used in line construction where 
this will result in eliminating the need for ad- 
ditional transformers. (U-l-c) 


TEMPORARY UTILITY FACILITIES: Con- 
struction of temporary utility facilities now is 
permitted under terms of supplementary order 
U-l-g. Such extensions must be dismantled 
within 90 days and the materials returned to 
inventory. (U-1l-g) 


PRICE REGULATIONS 


ADJUSTABLE PRICING: Uniform adijust- 
able pricing provision, which permits sellers to 
make sales on the basis of prices in effect at 
the time of delivery, has been incorporate? in 
the following price regulations, covering Wuild- 
ing materials: Nos. 40 (Builders Hardware and 
Insect Screen Cloth), 45 (Asphalt or Tarred 
Roofing Products), 96 (Domestic Fuel Oil Stor- 
age Tanks), 100 (Cast Iron Soil Pipe and Fit- 
tings), 175 (Rough-rolled. Firured. Wire and 
Heat Absorbing Rolled Glass), 206 (Vitrified 
Clay Sewer Pipe and Allied Products), 224 
(Cement), 236 (Heating Boiler Conversion 
Parts), 261 (Contract Sales of Finishing Build- 
ers’ Hardware), 272 (Cast Iron Boilers and 
Cast Iron Radiation), 276 (Asphalt Tile). 317 
(Locks and Lock Sets), 382 (Wide Mouth 
Glass Containers). Under the new provision, 
a seller may increase nis price to the maximum 
price in effect at time of delive-v. However, 
it does not permit upward adiustment after 
delivery unless authorized specifically by OPA. 
When it is necessary to promote distribution 
or production, and when there is pending a re- 
quest for change in ceiling prices, OPA may 
anthorize an upward adivstment over prices in 
effect at the time of delivery, if such action 
will not interfere with the purposes of the 
Emergency Price Control act. (Supplementary 
order 53) 


COPPER, LEAD AND ZINC: Price regu- 
lations No. 15 (Copper), No. 69 (Primary 
Lead), and No. 81 (Primary Slab Zinc) have 
been amended to permit a person to sell cop- 
per, lead or zine at ceiling prices plus the 
value of the drawhack certificate to the pur- 
chaser. The regulations are clarified to state” 
clearly that an importer may buy and bring 
copper, lead or zine into this country at a de- 
livered cost to him not exceeding the ceiling 
price plus the import tax or duty on the metal. 
On copper there is an import tax of 4 cents a 
pound; on pig lead, 11/16 cents per pound of 
contained lead; and on slab zinc. %-cent. Max- 
imum price for electrolvtic copper fs 12.00c a 
pound. delivered Connecticut valley, in car- 
load lots; for common pig lead. 6.50c a pound, 
delivered New York, in carload lots: and for 
primary slab zinc, prime western grade, 8.25c 
a pound. nlus freteht from East St. Louis to 
the buyer’s receiving point. 

Amendments to the lead and zinc regula- 
tions, in additional changes. free from price 
control all purchases of these two metals by 
the Metals Reserve Co. Purchases of copper 
by MRC already are exempt. (Nos. 15, 69 
and 81) 


MANGANESE ORES: Sellers of manganese 
ores have been authorized to use Atlantic basing 
points in sales calling for delivery in the area 
east of the Mississippi river and north of the 
Ohio river. Maximum price for manganese ore 
from Atlantic basing points is 90 cents per 
unit (22.4 Ib. of contained manganese), f.o.b. 
Norfolk, Baltimore, Philadelphia, or New York, 
plus freight. The Gulf basing point ceiling 
price is 85 cents per unit, f.0.b. Mobile or New 
Orleans, plus freight. (No. 248) 


AUTOMOTIVE PARTS: Manufacturers of 
automotive parts have been granted additional 
time (until Oct. 1) in which to furnish their 
customers with required price lists, catalogues 
and notices of resale maximum prices. Price 
regulation No. 452, which controls manufac- 
turers’ prices, requires the manufacturers to 
furnish this data to their customers by Sept. 3 
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prices for rebuilt parts, and requests for ex- 
emption from the necessity of establishing new 
lists for rebuilt parts, and to approve or dis- 
approve such notices and requests. (No. 452) 


British-American Combined 
Conservation Group Formed 


William L. Batt, vice chairman of the 
War Production Board, has announced 
formation of a Combined Conservation 
Committee which will work with the 
Combined Production and Resources 
Board and the Combined Raw Materials 
Board. 

In February an Anglo-American Con- 
servation Committee was set up in Lon- 
don jointly by the Harriman Mission and 
the British Ministry of Production. The 
Combined Conservation Committee re- 
porting to the combined boards (CPRB 
and CRMB) forms the American coun- 
terpart of the Anglo-American commit- 
tee in London. 

The purpose of the combined commit- 
tee is to correlate the conservation work 
done in Great Britain and the United 
States and by the active interchange of 
information on conservation measures de- 
veloped in the United States, Canada and 
the United Kingdom, to bring about 
maximum saving of materials in the three 
countries. 

The Conservation Division of WPB 
has worked for several months on an in- 
formal basis with the London committee; 
the formation of the Combined Conserva- 
tion Committee provides an organization 
which will carry on this work. 

A few instances of accomplishments 
to date will illustrate the wide field to be 
covered: At the request of the Combined 
Raw Materials Board the London com- 
mittee initiated a study of the use of 
Iconel in the United Kingdom. As a result, 
the British were able to reduce 1943 re- 
quirements by more than 20 per cent. 

As a resu!t of information supplied to 
the London committee by the Conserva- 
tion Division of WPB the use of brass 
for the bases of electric light bulbs made 
in Britain was discontinued in favor of 
steel. 

The London committee prepared a re- 
port on the use of monel metal in the 
United Kingdom which showed that the 
British had found alternative materials for 
some of the uses of which monel metal is 
put in the United States. 

Howard Coonley, director, Conserva- 
tion Division, WPB, is chairman of the 
combined committee, and a deputy chair- 
man is to be appointed by the British 
side of CPRB. The committee’s mem- 
bership provides representation of in- 
terested agencies of the governments of 
the United States, Canada, and the 
United Kingdom concerned with the pro- 
curement and use of materials necessary 
to the United Nations’ war effort. 
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Special Formula for Pricing Steel 
Flanges May Be Used Until Nov. 1 


Three-month extension is granted in order that needs of ship- 
building program can be mef. . . Will permit continued pro- 
duction on a subcontracting basis by persons formerly engaged 
only in flange distribution 


SPECIAL formula for pricing cast 
steel flanges, forged steel flanges, and 
flanges made from steel plate, may con- 
tinue to be used by qualified manufac- 
turers until Nov. 1, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration announced last week. 

Use of the special formula, which was 
provided in amendment 6 to order A-1 of 
maximum price regulation 188 (Manu- 
facturers Maximum Prices for Specified 
Building Materials and Consumer Goods 
Other Than Apparel) on June 7, 1943, 
was to have terminated Aug. 31. 

Need of continued production on a 
subcontracting basis by persons formerly 
engaged only in flange distribution, re- 
quires the extension of the special pric- 
ing program in order that the needs of 
the shipbuilding program can be met. 

Under the special formula, manufac- 
turers are able to price the flanges auto- 
matically by applying an 11 per cent 
markup over the cost of manufacturing 
each flange. The formula may be applied 
only where following conditions exist: 

1. The sale is made for the ultimate 
use of the United States government or 
any agency thereof; 

2. Sale is made prior to Nov. 1, 1943: 

3. The sale is made by a person who 
did not engage in the manufacture of 
such flanges prior to Jan. 1, 1943, and 

4. The sale is made by a person who 
subcontracts one or more of the follow- 
ing operations required to produce a 
flange: casting, forging, cutting, machin- 
ing, drilling and spot facing. 

The extension was contained in 
amendment 12 to order A-1 price regula- 
tion 188; effective as of Aug. 31. 


Changes in File and Rasp 
Specifications Proposed 


Changes in order L-216 to permit the 
manufacture of certain additional files and 
rasps for the export market were sug- 
gested at a meeting of the Industrial File 
Industry Advisory committee with repre- 
sentatives of the Tools Division, War 
Production Board, in Washington. 

Members of the committee asked that 
consideration be given to a proposal to 
permit the manufacture of various types 
of files for export that do not appear on 
schedule V, annexed to order L-216. This 
request was based on the fact that the 
files required in certain foreign countries 
differ from those used in this country. 

As a means of reducing the number of 
sizes of steel that would have to be rolled 
for files, committee members also sug- 





gested further simplification pertaining to 
file dimensions. Instances where slight 
changes in file dimensions would bring 
about this result are half-round files and 
rasps, hand files, and pillar files. A pro- 
posal was also taken under consideration 
by the Tool Division to revise the pro- 
vision of schedule V on the length of 
files for ignition coils. 


WPB Facilitates Transfer 
Of Aircraft Materials 


Types of aircraft materials and parts 
which may be transferred from the in- 
ventory of one aircraft manufacturer to 
another have been broadened consider- 
ably by the War Production Board. 

This action was contained in an amend- 
ment to directive 16, which places in 
the hands of the Aircraft Scheduling Unit, 
Wright Field, Dayton, O., authority to 
effect transfer of aircraft inventory 
items. 

The original directive was designed to 
speed the produttion of airplanes by 
making it possible to transfer’ quickly 
certain items from inventories of one 
manufacturer to another. It also removed 
from the effects of priorities regulations 
1 and 13 approximately 400 plants pri- 
marily engaged in aircraft production 
and p'aced them under control of the 
Aircraft Resources Control Oice and 
the Aircraft Production Board. Through 
them, the Aircraft Scheduling Unit is 
given the duty of redistribution of idle 
and excess inventories of controlled ma- 
terials. 

Among the types of items added by the * 
amendment are: swaged cable terminals, 
certain aircraft valves and fittings, flexible 
conduits, switches and circuit breakers, 
self-locking nuts, resistors, certain bear 
ings, and other items. 


WPB May Re-Unite 
Entire Steel Division 


WPB is giving consideration to mov- 
ing the Ferroalloy Branch of the Steel 
Division to the Social Security building 
with the main Iron and Steel Branch. 
If this is finally decided on it will be the 
first time since the early days of the war 
effort that the whole Steel Division has 
been together.. Andrew Leith is chief 
of the Ferroalloy Branch. John T. Whit- 
ing is director of the division while Nor- 
man W. Foy is deputy director. 











-.. centralized control of cutting 
tools will save critical materials 


Information supplied by an Industrial Publication 


The unnecessarily high casualty rate of single point 
cutting tools is a phase of speeding up production 
that needs close attention from management. 

One remedy that offers great possibilities is the 
establishment of a system of centralized tool control. 

Such a system would have the obvious advan- 
tage of coordinating three most important factors— 
design, operation and maintenance of cutting tools. 

To be effective, design should be based on a 
knowledge of actual operating requirements, in- 
cluding material being cut and the machine on 
which the tool is to be used. 


CLIMAX FPURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING 
DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. 


Speeds and feeds should be selected from the 
point of view of economical tool life instead of 
rate setting. Then operators should be prevented 
from running tools to destruction, thereby elim- 
inating the necessity for trying to salvage tools 
that are worn beyond all semblance of their 
original form. 

All worn tools should be redressed in the 
tool crib by machine according to the drawing. 
Operators should not be allowed to redress tools 
by hand to the angles they assume the tool 


originally had. 


MOLYBDIC OXIDE, BRIQUETTED OR CANNED e 
FERROMOLYBDENUM « “CALCIUM MOLYBDATE” 
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Incentive pay plan heads for showdown in contract negotiations 
between General Motors and UAW. Establishment of scientific 
program requires large expenditure of personnel, time and 


money 


DETROIT 

INCENTIVE pay plans, based on pro- 
duction standards properly evaluated 
from time study analysis, are rapidly head- 
ing for a showdown in discussions be- 
tween union and management in the cur- 
rent General Motors contract negotia- 
tions. As suggested here last. week, the 
UAW-CIO promptly rejected a proposal 
made by GM that the union lend its sup- 
port to the institution of such incentive 
plans as a means of boosting production 
from 10 to 25 per cent without increasing 
manpower; in fact the union categorical- 
ly rejected all 16 proposals made by the 
corporation concurrently with the incen- 
tive suggestion. 

The incentive method of pay was 
branded by Walter P. Reuther, UAW 
vice president presumed to speak for the 
GM locals, as leading to a vicious speed- 
up, cutting of rates, destruction of labor 
morale, etc.—all utterly poppycock; and 
he countered with the proposal that the 
incentive pay plan be made the subject 
of a debate between himself and C. E. 
Wilson, GM president. He was prob- 
ably harking back to the favorable ap- 
pearance he made in his last debate with 
Wilson on the late lamented Reuther 
plan for stepping up war production. 

But- he did not succeed in throwing 
General Motors off the scent of what may 
likely prove to be a hurdle the UAW 
will never clear—the easily proved de- 
sirability of an incentive system, both 
for workmen and for management. 


“Time For Work, Not Words” 


“This is the time for work, and not 
for words,” GM spokesmen countered in 
a statement, adding “the corporation ex- 
pects to explore carefully the question of 
incentive pay in its current negotiations 
with the union, and it hopes to arrive at 
a satisfactory solution that will increase 
production and result in better utilization 
of the available manpower. Failing to do 
so, the problem will be submitted to the 
National War Labor Board for hearing. 
Fortunately, such hearings are now open 
to the press and the public.” 

The cold, hard facts are simply these: 
Years of experience have demonstrated 
the effectiveness of a proper inceutive 
plan in increasing production. When all 
workers engaged in the same or similar 
work are paid the same amount of money, 
regardless of how much they produce 
(basic union philosophy ) there is a tend- 
ency for the production of many indi- 
vidua's to drop down to the level of that 
of the poorest worker. The average or 
superior workmen who are physically, 
mentally and temperamentally capable of 
doing more work feel that there is no 
proper reward or recognition for such 
extra work. General Motors’ position is 


that it wou'd like to reward employes in 
proportion to their effort and production, 
and not have them feel that when they 
produce more work they are being rela- 
tively peralized for their interest in their 
work or for their patriotism. 

One principal difficu'ty in setting up 
an equitable incentive plan these days— 
and Reuther might have been a lot 
smarter if he had centered on this point 
—is the inordinate length of time and 
amount of work. required to set up pro- 
duction standards which are fair to both 
men and management. Six months is not 
too long a period in which to expect such 
a job to be accomplished efficiently. But 





DEPOT TO CHRYSLER 


In furtherance of the policy of 
the Ordnance Department in turn- 
ing over management of ordnance 
depots to private corporations, the 
Anniston, Ala., depot has been re- 
organized as the Anniston Ware- 
house Corp., subsidiary of Chrysler 
Corp. General manager will be 
E. C. Row, veteran Dodge and 
Chrysler executive. The depot’s 
work includes rebuilding and re- 
pair of ordnance equipment. 











with rapidly changing war production 
needs, an unending flow of design and 
engineering changes, it becomes next to 
impossible to develop the necessary time 
studies and translate them into sound 
standards before the whole production 
picture is upset and new studies required. 

Importance of unbiased and scientifical- 
ly built standards cannot be emphasized 
too strongly. Hundreds of checks on de- 
taiied operations by not one but half a 
dozen trained observers must be corre- 
lated and charted before any semblance 
of a reputable standard can be established. 
The entire system must be painstakingly 
explained and “sold” to workmen, union 
stewards, foremen and other supervisory 
personnel. 

In war, time is steadily running out 
and it is barely possible that the person- 
nel, time and money which must be ex- 
pended on incentive systems in many 
cases may not be worth the candle when 
measured against output. 

A typical case of what happens to a 
poorly-planned incentive system is that 
of a small machine shop near Detroit, 
where the owner decided he would insti- 
tute incentive pay and figured out what 
he thought were fair standards. Immedi- 
ately some of his machinists began earn- 
ing $250 and $300 a week. They could 
hardly believe their eyes and were 
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unanimous in agreeing incentive systems 
were swell. But the owner realized this 
could not go on very long, so he intro- 
duced some new standards which knocked 
down his machinists’ earnings to around 
$125 a week, still a fair figure. The payoff 
came when the machinists decided the 
boss was running a sweatshop and in- 
centive systems were the bunk and quit 
en masse. 

On the other hand, after some two or 
three years of preliminary study, a wage 
incentive system in operation at the 
Ecorse plant of Murray Corp. of Amer- 
ica, and now an integral part of the 
union agreement with the comp ny has 
raised beth wages and “average per- 
formance” of workmen better than 20 
per cent, and has solved the problem of 
meeting the competition for labor ef oth- 
er plants in the district. 


Train Union Stewards 


This plan was developed with the as- 
sistance of Stevenson, Jordan & Harri- 
son, management engineers, who at the 
very start suggested training five union 
stewards in the technique of making 
elemental time analyses and settirg up 
production standards. There are 11 basic 
principles in the Murray incentive bonus 
system as it now operates: 

1, Guaranteed base rate for all work- 
ers. for the hours they actually work. 

2. Guaranteed standards regardless of 
how high employe earnings rise. 

8. Standards estublished to permit 
the average operators to perform at 100 
per cent at a normal nonincentive pace— 
and, when working at an incentive pace, 
to earn at least 18 per cent in excess 
of standards over an entire shift period. 

4. Standards established in accordance 
with a time study procedure manual—a 
copy of which is supplied to every em- 
ploye. 

5. Worker's right to challenge stand- 
ards through recourse to their union time 
study stewards. 

6. Incentive pay calculated on a daily 
basis, or, when more than one job is 
completed within the day’s work period, 
on each individual job. 

7. Protection against delays beyond 
the control of the employe. 

8. Incentives established on an in- 
dividual basis whenever possible, and 
grouped only when the nature of the op- 
erations makes this necessary. 

9. Protection against unusual delays 
in establishing standards on new jobs. 

10. Incentives published on a stand- 
ard hour basis. For all increased effort 
over and above normal, the worker re- 
ceives the entire benefit in the form of 
increased earnings. Increased employe 
effort is not shared with the company. 

1l. Incentive payments for indirect 
or nonproductive workers, based on fair 
and equitable incentive allowances. 

Key to the entire system is obviously a 
fair definition of “standard normal per- 
formance,” taking into account such con- 
siderations as condition of equipment, 
nature of production job, personal needs, 
etc. The standard is developed by time 
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study observations of many different 
workers by several time study observers, 
then translated into elemental time stand- 
ards. For three months prior to the start 
of the incentive plan, average per- 
formance based on the finally developed 
standards was 95 per cent. By the end 
of February of this year it had increased 
to 103 per cent, and by the end of May 
to 115 per cent, where it now stands. 
Failure to move higher is explained by 
the fact that equipment in general is 
old and new equipment cannot be ob- 
tained; also personnel changes have be- 
come increasingly frequent, with some 
women now taking over jobs formerly 
handled by men. 

The Ecorse plant has been and still 
is devoted almost exclusively to produc- 
tion of automotive frames, the passen- 
ger car type prior to February, 1942, 
and now truck and jeep frames. Thus 
the operations are of a fairly standard- 
ized character, susceptible to repeated 
study and analysis. The incentive bonus 
system covers 758 productive and non- 
productive employes, 483 of the former 
and 275 of the latter. It is now in 
process of being extended to cover 55 
supervisory personnel as well. 

Nonproductive workmen—crane oper- 
ators, press room laborers, car loaders, 
hoist operators, stock chasers, truck 
drivers, packers, and a number of other 
classifications—receive one-half of the 
combined weekly performance in ex- 
cess of 100 per cent for the productive 
departments they serve, plus 5 per cent 
when their weekly base wage is equal 
to or less than the established non- 
productive standard, plus 0.5 per cent for 
each per cent saved on the established 
weekly nonproductive standard. Die 
setters, inspectors, employes on _ re 
operation, sweepers, scrap cutters and 
rivet sorters likewise benefit, but on the 
basis of a percentage of plantwide per- 
formance in excess of 100 per cent. 


The vast amount of work required in 
preparation of production standards is 
readily apparent from a reading of the 
103-page manual issued to employes. 

To facilitate exchange of information 
about new problems of employe health 
and safety arising from increasing em- 
ployment of women and rehabilitated 
war veterans in automotive industry 
plants, a medical panel, comprising fac- 
tory staff physicians, has been organized 
by the Automotive Council for War Pro- 
duction. The group’s initial action, al- 
ready under way, is the co-operative study 
of questions relating to causes of der- 
matitis, medical standards governing em- 
ployment of women, special problems of 
handicapped workers, industrial fatigue 
and the use of vitamin pills. The panel 
currently includes seven physicians, but 
will be expanded to 12. 


Bell Aircraft Division 
Moving to Burlington, Vt. 


Ordnance division of Bell Aircraft 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturing 
about 40 different types of gun mounts 
and adapters for aircraft and naval use, 
is moving to Burlington, Vt., Carl L. 
Lozon, division manager, has announced. 
Additional space for expanding produc- 
tion will result. 

Beginning in February of this year, 
Bell Aircraft searched the country for 
facilities in a community with an ade- 
quate labor supply, and Burlington was 
the ultimate choice. Negotiations for the 
site chosen—formerly occupied by the 
Queen City Cotton Mill—began June 7 
and were completed recently with the 
turning over of the property by the 
DPC. Considerably more than 250,000 
square feet of floor space will be avail- 
able. 

A large number of key employes will 








MARINE TRACTOR: Equipped with two pontoons in the bow for buoyancy, 
this vehicle has been designed by Chrysler Corp. for the Army Transport 
Corps. The steel craft is driven by two 8-cylinder engines, carries two 
gasoline tanks each with 800-gallon capacity, and burns 12 gallons of 
fuel an hour at a cruising speed of 14 miles an hour. Acme photo 








move from the Buffalo area to Burling- 
ton by mid-Septetmber, and it is antici- 
pated that “several thousand” Vermont 
craftsmen also will be hired. 

Bell Aircraft’s ordnance work goes 
back approximately five years to the time 
when the company was faced with the 
problem of mounting the flexible 50- 
caliber machine guns in the YFM-1l, or 
Airacuda plane. Because no gun mount 
then available would successfully do the 
job, Bell developed and built its own. 


Although production figures are re- 
stricted, growth of the ordnance division 
can be traced from the one type of mount 
virtually handmade, five years ago, to 
the present when many hundreds of 
mounts and adapters in about 40 differ- 
ent types are being turned out every 
week for fighter planes, bombers, etc. 

A lightweight plastic and aluminum 
aircraft flooring has been developed by 
engineers of the Glenn L. Martin Co., 
Baltimore. Made from laminated phe- 
nolic sheet reinforced with aluminum 
alloy strips, the flooring weighs approxi- 
mately % lb. a square foot less than 
other types of flooring of equal strength 
and carrying capacity. 


Control Over Bills of 
Materials Centralized 


Centralized control over Bills of Ma- 
terials has been established by the War 
Production Board, with the purpose of 
eliminating duplicate requests for bills 
which have been made by various claim- 
ant agencies, acting independently as 
they have in the past, Walter C. Skuce, 
director of the WPB Controlled Materials 
Plan Division, said recently. 

“At the same time,” Mr. Skuce said, 
“rules regarding requirement of mate- 
rials data have been modified, eliminat- 
ing the possibility that manufacturers 
will be called upon to furnish Complete 
Detail Bills of Materials. In any case 
where a Complete Detail Bill is re- 
quired, it will bé compiled in Washing- 
ton from bills available in the various 
claimant agencies and WPB industry di- 
visions as listed in the central bills of 
materials index file.” 

This central Bills of Materials index 
file will index all bills on class B prod- 
ucts and certain class A products which 
have been obtained by the industry 
divisions and claimant agencies. Through 
this index, all bills, except those on 
highly confidential military items, will be 
available to any WPB industry division 
or claimant agency. 

Claimant agencies and industry divi- 
sions are now instructed to contact the 
central index file before requesting prime 
consumers to submit a Bill of Materials 
on an end product. If a bill is avail- 
able on the items, the request will not 
be made. If a bill is not available, the 
claimant agency will request material 
information on the class A items in- 
volved and a listing of the class B 
items in the unit terms shown on the 
official Class B Product List. 
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Truman committee indictment of Wright Aeronautical Corp.'s 


inspection methods retards aircraft engine production. Wisdom 
of such investigations by political group, lacking technical 


knowledge, questioned 


WHEN senators start telling the world 
how and how not to build airplane en- 
gines, they are venturing into pastures 
where the bull is apt to be loose, and 
where they may wind up looking very 
foolish. Witness the efforts of the in- 
quisitorial Truman committee and _ its 
public socking of the Wright Aeronauti- 
cal Corp. plant at Lockland, O. Their 
charges constitute a serious reflection on 
the integrity of one of the oldest air- 
craft engine builders in the business, 
as well as upon the honesty and sincerity 
of the Army Air Forces. 

More than this, though, the Truman 
indictment of Wright had the immediate 
effect of paralyzing production at the 
Cincinnati plant which was up well into 
four figures monthly and better than 70 
per cent of the projected peak. It has 
now dropped an est!mated 85 per cent 
to a level of a few hundred engines a 
month. The explanation: Supercautious 
inspection, both by company and air 
force inspectors, induced by fear of fur- 
ther public condemnation by the Tru- 
man committee. Parts are being re- 
jected—or, more accurately, no one will 
take the responsibility for approving 
them—because of such vague things as 
a “poor complexion” on the metal or 
other vague and unmeasurable defects. 

Obvious result is a serious clogging of 
materials flow since it is geared to a high 
production rate, an appalling congestion 


of inspection departments and test fa- 
cilities with parts and engines and a 
vast degree of idle productive manpower 
because of the inspection bottleneck. 
More than this, the Truman investiga- 
tion has had its effect in many other 
plants building airplane engines, where 
inspection has tightened up inordinately. 
Corollary effects on morale of all work- 
men, to say nothing of the boys flying 
our military airplanes, can well be im- 
agined. And it requires no great stretch 
of the imagination to perceive how the 
various charges of the Truman commit- 
tee investigating aircraft could be of dis- 
tinct “aid and comfort” to the enemy. 


Lack Technical Knowledge 


If any private individuals, or business 
papers, for example, had come out with 
an exposition such as the 30-page Tru- 
man report, they would doubtless be 
hauled before the highest military tri- 
bunals and drawn and quartered. Yet 
a Senate committee, staffed by men who 
know little or nothing of the technical 
phases of manufacturing or aviation en- 
gineering, can broadcast incriminating 
charges unmolested, and bask in the 
publicity that follows. It can go so far 
as revealing the identification of new 
designs of military planes which indus- 
try publications are prevented from even 
mentioning. Thus, the Truman report 
discusses the Douglas SB2D Navy dive 





Inspection, testing, teardown, re-inspection and re-testing constitute a major 
share of the cost of an airplane engine, which averages around $10 per 
horsepower 








bomber, the Grumman F6F Hellcat 
fighter, the Vought Sikorsky TBV tor- 
pedo bomber, the Douglas A-26 attack 
bomber for the Army, and the Northrop 
P-61 night fighter for the Army. 

Nowhere in the entire world are air- 
plane engines built with the care and 
precision, and subjected to what appears 
at times a senseless number of tests and 
inspections, as in U.S. plants, including 
Wright Lockland. Inspection of incom- 
ing materials, parts in process, completed 
parts, by both company and army in- 
spectors, a “green” test after assembly, 
complete teardown and inspection by 
both groups of inspectors, another test 
run, and a penalty run where a failure 
may occur during preliminary tests—all 
this to build an engine which may see 
only a few hours of service in the air. 
Probably half the cost of an aircraft 
engine at least must be charged to in- 
spection and test. 

Naturally in all this detailed examina- 
tion and testing, substandard parts are 
at times detected. There would be some- 
thing wrong with the inspection if they 
were not. But such substandard parts 
are not necessarily scrap parts; they usu- 
ally can be salvaged by reworking 
However, it seems to be the contention 
of the Truman committee—and this is 
the crux of the whole affair—that when- 
ever such a, part is discovered, the en- 
tire engine should be broken up with 
sledge hammers and consigned to the 
scrap heap. The committee, with all its 
able legal talent, seems utterly incapable 
of comprehending the difference between 
the terms “scrap” and. “salvage.” Some- 
one should buy Mr. Truman a dictionary. 


Why Wright’s Lockland plant should 
have been singled out for attack by the 
committee probably will never be known. 
It seems reasonable to assume that any 
other engine manufacturing plant could 
have been selected and with sufficient 
probing, cross-examining and vivisection 
could have been made the subject of a 
similar withering blast by the committee 
It is barely possible that failures of some 
big Wright engines on the West Coast 
earlier this year—failures which were 
proved not to have been the result of de- 
fective parts but more likely of design 
deficiencies—were the needle which per- 
suaded the committee to move in on 
Wright. Ostensibly, of course, the in- 
vestigation was brought on by charges 
of a minor inspector that “leaky” cast- 
ings were being dipped in a “pink liquid” 
to seal them, universal] practice in sealing 
aluminum and magnesium castings. 

Lockland is one of the largest engine 
plants in the country, new from the 
ground up, with the latest types of equip- 
ment and materials handling. It was 
managed, until the recent blowup, by W. 
W. Finlay, Wright engineering expert 
who holds a doctor’s degree from M.LT. 
and who began his industrial career at 
the age of 14 in a tool shop in England. 
He instituted a number of novel ideas 
in personnel relations at the plant which 
appeared to be paying dividends. One 
was according employes the privilege to 
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are on their way with NEW 


Every day bombers and fighters are assembled 
with more and more SPEED NUTS. The increased 
use of SPEED NUTS rolls them off the line 
faster and lightens them for added useful load. 
These approved self-locking aircraft nuts grip 
the screws with a DOUBLE SPRING-TENSION 
LOCK that resists vibration for the life of the 
plane. 

The tons of metal conserved with the use of 
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SPEED NUTS is almost impossible to calculate. 
And the man-hours assembly time saved runs 
into millions. Over 1500 shapes and sizes includ- 
ing many new ones just released. Approved for 
most all non-structural attachments by U. S. Army 
Air Forces and Navy Department Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. Also used on trucks, jeeps and tanks. 
Write for our new book No. 185, illustrating some 
of our very latest developments. 
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smoke anywhere in the plant or offices 
except in a few restricted areas where 
fire hazards made it unsafe, these being 
marked off by colored lines on the floor. 
Unexpected result of this “smoke any- 
where” policy was that there was less 
smoking in general than in plants where 
the practice is prohibited and where 
employes have to sneak off to restrooms 
and washrooms to “grab a smoke.” Even 
in offices where men and women were 
permitted smoking privileges, tobacco 
consumption decreased, probably just 
because there was no rule against it. 
Human nature is that way. 

Employment of negroes has progressed 
somewhat further at Lockland than at 
other midwest war plants. One reason 
is that as the plant expanded, the avail- 
able labor supply dwindled and negroes 
were about the only remaining employ- 
ables. They were hired, carefully 
schooled and numbers of them upgraded 
to machine operation and even subfore- 
men. Difficulty of accomplishing this in 
a plant located on the Ohio-Kentucky 
line can be appreciated. 

As in most cases where a congres- 
sional investigating committee digs up 
what it believes is proof of malfeasance 
either in public office or in a private 
corporation, someone’s head had to roll 
into the basket in the Wright case. So, 
first the Army Air Forces shook up its 
inspection crew and replaced the chief. 
Then Mr. Finlay was relieved of his post 
and he was replaced by a Wright vice 
president from Paterson, N. J. Reshuf- 
fling of company inspectors also fol- 


lowed, in all probability setting the plant 
back six months on its production path. 

It is somehow strange that such ges- 
tures of appeasement are considered 
necessary. After all, here is a pioneer 
builder of aircraft engines, with a new- 
ly equipped plant embodying all the 
best ideas of skilled experts in the metal- 
working field, supplying engines to a 
finicky customer, the Army Air Forces, 
who with the vast research and testing 
facilities of Wright Field at its beck and 
call, should know just about all there is 
to know about airplane engines. Yet a 
small committee of legislators and in- 
vestigators drops in and after a probe 
which could hardly have been thorough 
blackballs the plant! 


Go Peddle Fish Elsewhere 


At first glance, it would appear the 
thing to do is approximately this: Tell 
the committee to go peddle its fish some- 
where else; that if the best manufacturing 
brains and the best military brains in the 
country cannot build a good airplane en- 
gine, then certainly no Senate committee 
can. Inspection and shop practices are 
outside the province of the Truman com- 
mittee; the final test is performance of 
engines in the field of combat, and an 
Army Investigating Board found no dis- 
crepancies in engines shipped from the 
plant even during the period of alleged 
faulty inspection. 

Instead, however, there is the usual 
head chopping and personnel shifting, 
plus some guarded admissions of laxity 
here and there. 











HANDLING AIRCRAFT FORGINGS: Gas-electric lift truck picks up a pallet 
of 160 alloy steel cylinder barrel forgings from yard storage at the 
Melrose Park, Ill., plant of Buick Motor Division, to move them into the 
machining department where each 30-pound forging loses about two- 
thirds of its weight before installation in a Pratt & Whitney 18-cylinder 
aircraft engine. In the background are some of the exhaust stacks from 
the engine test cells at the plant. Note blowers on each stack to provide 
forced draft, necessary since engines in cells drive generators and not 
propellers which would provide the desired air circulation 








Investigations of government business 
are healthy things in their proper sphere. 
In time of war, a certain amount of tact 
is called for, together with a realization 
that what on the surface looks to be 
reprehensible may in fact be only com- 
mon practice. The aircraft program has 
received a distinct setback, thanks to the 
Truman committee. 


Another patent remuneration plan in 
the aircraft industry has been instituted 
by the Vultee Field Division of Consoli- 
dated Vultee in California. The plan 
contrasts in some details with that re- 
cently announced by Glenn L. Martin 
Co., Baltimore. Under the Vultee setup 
employes sign invention agreements as 
they are hired, and similar agreements 
are being signed by employes now on 
payrolls. The agreement provides that 
the company will attempt to obtain pat- 
ents on any invention it deems worth- 
while, at no expense to the originator. 

Cash awards as well as royalties are 
provided for the inventor. An employe 
receives $10 if an investigation deter- 
mines his idea has merit and is patent- 
able; an additional $40 if a patent appli- 
cation is made, and another $50 if the 
patent is granted. 

Additional compensation received 
from sale of the invention or any part 
of it, or from any royalties resulting from 
licensing of the invention, will be paid to 
the employe on a sliding scale—30 per 
cent of the first $1000, 25 per cent of 
the second $1000 and 20 per cent of any 
additional amount. Proceeds from the 
patented invention will be paid to the 
employe throughout the life of the pat- 
ent, whether he continues to work for 
the company or not. In the event of the 
inventor's death, royalties will be paid to 
his heirs. 


Reports Peak Unemployment 
Not To Exceed 6,000,000 


Sudden and successful termination of 
the European and Japanese phases of the 
war in 1944 would not cause unemploy- 
ment to rise above a peak of 6,000,000 in 
that year, according to Postwar Service, 
issued by the International Statistical 
Bureau. 

Spring and fall cutbacks in production 
and demobilization of 3,000,000 men by 
December 1944, will result in re-emp!oy- 
ment in some of the labor starved in- 
dustries, A. W. Zelomek, president of the 
organization, declared. This will prevent 
unemployment from reaching the alarm- 
ing estimates of from 12,000,000 to 15,- 
000,000. 

He also pointed out that the drop in 
employment will be taken up to some 
extent by the shortened work week. 
About 4,000,000 people are expected to 
be re-absorbed by industry due to work 
force retirements. An employment in- 
crease of 2,500,000 is expected to occur 
by December, 1944, in agriculture, trans- 
portation, utilities, trade, finance, self- 
employment, mining and domestic jobs. 
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Brand New Type Grease 
Ups Steel Mill Output! 


ERE’S A NEW GREASE that was designed 

expressly for steel mill service — Gargoyle 

Sovarex L Grease. There is no other grease 
made that combines all its properties! 


This grease has been extensively tested in 
service in some of U.S.A.’s largest steel mills. 
Where it was used formerly experienced wear 
disappeared. Machine outage time was materi- 
ally reduced. Production increased. 


The importance of this new 
grease to the steel industry 
cannot be overemphasized. 


GARGOYLE SOVAREX L GREASE HAS 
THESE IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES: 


Maximum resistance to softening at high 
temperature. Result: reduced leakage. 


. Resists water. Oil film stays put. Result: 
resists corrosion... prevents wear. 


. Resists separation. Resu/t: oil lines and pas- 
Sage are not clogged... bearing failures from 
this cause prevented. 


. High consistency index. Resu/t: permits easy 
feeding with temperature variations. 


. Extra load carrying ability. Result; maxi- 
mum protection against wear. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC.— Standard Oil of N. Y. Div. « White Star Div. + Lubrite Div. + Chicago Div. 
White Eagle Div. - Wadhoms Div. - Magnolia Petroleum Company + General Petroleum Corporation of California 
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WARDS 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co. 
was honored at plant cere- 
monies (above) held in Chi- 
cago when the Army-Navy 
“E” award was presented 
by Col. C. J. Otien. Presen- 
tation of employe merit pins 
was made by Lt. Comdr. 
E. R. Smith 


President G. H. Niemeyer, 

left, Handy & Harman Co., 

Bridgeport, Conn., an- 

nounces to employes that the 

company has been honored 

with a third Army-Navy “E” 
award 


Below, a general view of 
the Army-Navy “E” cere- 
mony of the United States 
Spring & Bumper Co., Los 
Angeles, held last month 


Additional Plants Granted 
Army-Navy “E” Awards 


Additional industrial plants have won 
Army and Navy awards for outstanding 
performance in production, Under Secre- 
tary of War Robert P. Patterson and 
Under Secretary of Navy James V. For- 
estal, announced. They are: 

Cape Ann Too! Co., Piveon Cove, Mass. 

Cayas’er Mfg. Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Criterion Machine Works, Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 

Crown Fastener Corp., Warren, R. I 

R. J. Ederer Co., Chicago. 

Electrical Connectors & Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

General Motors Corp., Aeroproducts divi- 
sion, Vandalia, O., and Delco Appliance divi- 
sion. Rochester, N. Y. 

Haber Screw Machine Products Co., Chicago 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 

Hathaway Mfg. Co., New Bed‘ord, Mass. 

Heller Brothers Co., Newcomerstown, O. 

National Enameling & Stamping Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Remington Arms Co. Inc., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 

G. F. Richter Mfg. Co. Inc., Queens, N. Y. 

Strong, Cobb & Co. Inc., Cleve'and. 

Tulsa Winch Mfg. Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
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Sets Up Group 
On War Housing 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Co. establishes advisory and: 


consultation service 


CENTRALIZED advisory and consul- 
tation service for architects, engineers, 
pre-fabricators, builders and home own- 
ers has been established by Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. with the crea- 
tion of a “Better Homes Department”. 

Manager of the new department will 
be Irving W. Clark, since 1934 associated 
with housing and household equipment 
activities at the Westinghouse Electric 
Appliance division, Mansfield, O. Head- 
quarters of the new department will be 
in Pittsburgh, it was announced by B. W. 
Clark, vice president in charge of sales. 

Immediate function of the new depart- 
ment will be to co-ordinate company’s 
activities in helping to house war work- 
ers. The ultimate objective will be to 
develop postwar housing markets for the 
company’s products. 

The new department will serve as an 
information center to report on housing 
equipment production and research car- 
ried on in several manufacturinz di- 
visions of the company. 


National Metal Congress’ 
Plans Nearly Completed 


Extensive plans and preparations are 
being completed for the National Metal 
Congress and the war conference dis- 
plays which are to be held under the 
auspices of the American Society for 
Metals at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
Oct. 18-22. 

C. H. Mathewson, professor of metal- 
lurgy, Yale University, will deliver the 
Campbell Memorial Lecture. A number 





of technical papers will be presented dur- 
ing the congress. 

Theme of tne war production sessions 
will be increased production of war prod- 
ucts, corservat.on of materials, and post- 
war conditions. Many manufacturers are 
planning to display light equipment, 
b!ueprints, diagrams, charts, and other 
items to assist their technical and manu- 
tacturing staffs in the conterences. 

Associations participating in the con- 
gress are the American Society for Metals, 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, American Welding So- 
ciety and Wire Association. 


Chemists Hold Fourth War 
Conference at Pittsburgh 


Fourth National War Conference, the 
106th meeting of the American Chemical 
Society, was held in Pittsburgh Sept. 
6-11 with about 4000 scientists and in- 
dustrialists participating. 

Some of the subjects discussed at the 
meeting were manpower problems in the 
chemical industry, food supply, methods 
of increasing the productivity of the 
nation’s farms, petroleum research, syn- 
thetic rubber, aluminum in the war, 
vitamins and proteins, industrial hygiene, 
pilot plants, plastics, fertilizers, and re- 
search management in small laboratories. 

Other discussions dealt with biological 
chemistry, analytical and micro-chemis- 
try, cellulose chemistry, chemical educa- 
tion, colloid chemistry, gas and fuel, in- 
dustrial and engineering chemistry, tech- 
nology, and physical chemistry. 

Dr. P. K. Frolich, president of the 
society, spoke on “Petroleuam—Past, 
Present and Future”. 


Iron and Steel Engineers 


Complete Convention Plans 


The largest and most comprehensive 
technical program ever scheduled will be 
held in connection with the thirty-ninth 


annual engineering conference of the 
Association of Iron and Steel Engineers. 

The meeting will be held in Pitts- 
burgh, Sept. 28, 29 and 30, according 
to F. E. Flynn, president of the associa- 
tion and district manager, Republic Steel 
Corp., Warren, O. 

In keeping with wartime conditions, 
the conference has eliminated social 
events and exhibits as in previous yeurs. 


BRIEFS... 


W. K. Millholland Machinery Co., 
Indianapol's, Ind., has been appoin ed 
sales agents in Indiana, southern Ohio 
and northern Kentucky for the Watson 
Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J. 

— = 

Phelps Dodge Copper Corp. an- 
nounces it will shortly equip and operate 
for DPC a large extrusion plant for pro- 
duction of aluminum and magnesium 
tubes, shapes and rods. 

——— 

Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co. has 
purchased the industrial kettle business 
of the Sowers Mfg. Co. of Buffalo whose 
plant and equipment was offered for sale 
at public auct.on. 

_— 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Til. 
announces that production of diesel trac- 
tors for military purposes will be in- 
creased substantially. 

=== 

Sylvania Electric Products Inc. an- 
nounces acquisition of its fifteenth man- 
ufacturing plant, a steel and brick struc- 
ture in Warren, Pa., which after conver- 
sion will be devoted to production of 
assembly parts for radio tube, lighting 
and electronic products. 

—o— 

American Gas Furnace Co., Elizabeth, 
N. J., announces that Elmer C. Cook and 
Fred J. Schweizer, formerly sales man- 
ager and service engineer of the com- 
pany, have resigned to form the Cook- 
Schweizer Co., Elizabeth,, N. J. They 
will do commercial heat treating work. 








They Say: 


type of regulation. 


Exchange. 


governor of Connecticut. 
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“Restrictions on the creative genius and productive pow- 
ers of the American business man and industrialist are in- 
finitely more dangerous to our American way of life and 
much more likely to cause anemic markets than any other 
Wartime co-operation and mutual re- 
spect between government and industry may be born of 
necessity but we must see to it that it lasts over into the 
peace period.”—Emil Schram, president, New York Stock 


“Let us have no more attempts by theorists and plan- 
ners to use the war as a means of converting our represen- 
tative democracy to a paternalistic, bureaucratic socialism. 
The record of the last few years shows that this country 
doesn’t need to be made over.”—Raymond E. Baldwin, 


“Foreign and domestic demand indicates that postwar 





business will attain record proportions. 
trols, however, must be applied with discretion and under- 
standing. There must be no ceiling upon the successful 
promotion of business enterprises if we are to achieve full 
re-employment of the men in the armed services.”——Law- 
rence Ottinger, president, United States Plywood Corp. 


“The question of reserves for postwar transition is per- 
haps the most important single problem now confronting 
the aircraft industry. Even the most ardent enthusiast can- 
not see anything but a shrinkage of business in the period 
immediately following the war.”—Francis A. Callery, vice 
president, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 


“We in the United States shall continue to rely upon 
private initiative to supply us with the vast bulk of goods 
and services which are essential to the well-being of our 
people.”—Secretary of Labor Perkins. 


The necessary con- 


o o — 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 





. MINSHALL 


R. J. Minshall has been appointed 
president, McCulloch Engineering Corp., 
Milwaukee, succeeding Robert McCul- 
loch, founder of the corporation who is 
resigning as president to undertake a 
new development. Mr. McCulloch will 
continue as a director and consultant. 
Assisting Mr. Minshall, who is also presi- 
dent of Pump Engineering Service Corp., 
Cleveland, is James P. Stewart, assistant 
general manager. 

— , 


John W. Murphy has been named 
manager of sales, rails and accessories, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
succeeding Howard E. Stoll, who has re- 
tired after 31 years as manager of rails 
and accessories sales. Mr. Murphy has 
been with Bethlehem since 1923, serv- 
ing in the Boston and Baltimore sales 


offices, and later acting as assistant 
manager of sales. 
—)-— 
I. G. Wilcox, former superintendent 


of parts manufacture, Rockwell street 
plant, Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, has 
been appointed general superintendent 


of the company’s Larchmont avenue 
plant, same city. 

—j— 
Paul Mayfield, former director of 


sales, Naval Stores department, Hercules 
Powder Co. Inc., Wilmington, Del., has 
been appointed assistant general man- 
ager. 

T. Claude Ryan, president, Ryan 
Aeronautical Co., San Diego, Calif., has 
been elected president of the Aircraft 
War Production Council Inc., succeed- 
ing LaMotte T. Cohu, chairman of the 
board, Northrop Aircraft, Hawthorne, 
Calif. Courtlandt S. Gross, president, 
Vega Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif., 
has been named vice president. 

1 

F. B. DeLong has been appointed vice 
president and general manager of sales, 
Columbia Steel Co., West Coast subsid- 
iary of United States Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. DeLong formerly was vice 
president in charge of sales in the Los 
Angeles district. He succeeds J. R. 
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WILLIAM HEIDGERD 





Gregory, who has been made vice presi- 
dent of sales, Geneva Steel Co., newly 
formed United States Steel subsidiary at 
Geneva, Utah. 

=O 

William Heidgerd, former director of 
purchases, Parsons Co., Traverse City, 
Mich., has joined Follansbee Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, as district sales manager for 
the Michigan territory with headquarters 
in the Stephenson building, Detroit. Pre- 
viously Mr. Heidgerd had been asso- 
ciated with Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., and United States Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, in sales capacities. 

— 

I. T. O’Brien, for 14 years general pro- 
duction manager, Chrysler Corp., De- 
troit, has been promoted to special rep- 
resentative on the staff of Herman L. 
Weckler, vice president and general 
manager. H. J. Dunn, former assistant 
to Mr. O’Brien, has been named general 
production manager and W. A. Stickle 
has become assistant to Mr. Dunn. 

—=()—= 

Herbert A. Goodwin, for the past 15 
years advertising manager, Continental 
Can Co., New York, has been named di- 
rector of sales development. 

—— 


Jacob Betz has been elected chairman 
of the board, Mollenberg-Betz Machine 
Co. Inc., Buffalo, and Harold J. Mollen- 
berg has been elected president, suc- 
ceeding his father, the late Henry J. 
Mollenberg. 

—=()— 

R. C. Cosgrove, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Manufacturing division, 
Crosley Corp., Cincinnati, has been 
named chairman of a special committee 
on postwar planning, Radio Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 

ounQ}am 

Edward G. Bern, general manager, 
Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif., 
and John W. LeDuc, head of the com- 
pany’s cargo section, have resigned. 

——{)— 


Charles W. MacLean has been ap- 
pointed manager of the school service 
department, Westinghouse Electric & 





ROBERT T. KELLER 





B. M. HORTER 


Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., succeed- 
ing R. E. Williams, who will devote his 
full time to technical and research activi- 
ties. Mr. MacLean has served as an 
educator in New York state secondary 
schools for the past 12 years. 

—~— 

Robert T. Keller has been appointed 
works manager, Chrysler Tank Arsenal, 
Detroit, succeeding M. J. Leonard, who 
is being detailed to another war job in 
the corporation. Mr. Keller will serve 
directly under E. J. Hunt, operating man- 
ager of the Arsenal. 

—O—-- 

B. M. Horter has been named purchas- 
ing head for Cutler-Hammer Inc., Mil- 
waukee, succeeding F. S. Wilhoit, who 
has retired after 41 years of service. 

—0-— 

E. F. Schiele, former sales manager 
and member of the board, Massey-Harris 
Co., Racine, Wis., has joined the general 
sales department of J. I. Case Co., Ra- 
cine. 

— 

A. P. Lancaster has been appointed 
manager of industrial relations, Haw- 
thorne works, Western Electric Co., Chi- 





ROBERT R. RHODEHAMEL 


Who has been named general sales manager, 
National Acme Co., Cleveland, as reported in 
STEEL, Sept. 6, p. 87 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 








HARRY G. PORCH 


cago, succeeding C. W. Bergquist, who 
retired Sept. 1 after 48 years with the 
company. Mr. Bergquist is a past presi- 
dent of the National Safety Council. 


——_—OoO— 


Harry G. Porch, manager of sales since 
1900 in the Boston office of Lukens 
Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., retired Sept. 1 
after 48 years of continuous service with 
Lukens. 

— I — 


A. H. Dettwiler has been elected vice 
president and secretary of the Cuyahoga 
Spring Co., Cleveland. Mr. Dettwiler 
has been associated with the Cuyahoga 
company for the past 25 years, recently 
as purchasing agent. John H..VanUum, 
president, has also taken on the duties 
of treasurer of the company. 


—O— 


Joseph Birhaum, vice president, Mil- 
waukee Stamping Co., has been elect- 
ed a director of the Milwaukee County 
bank. 

——j=—— 


J. C. Argetsinger, vice president, gen- 
eral counsel and secretary of Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O., 





HARRY T. WORTHINGTON 


Who has joined Beardsley & Piper Co., Chi- 
cago, as generol manager, noted in STEEL, 
' Sept. 6, p. 86. 
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T. H. WICKENDEN 


has been appointed to the Ohio Postwar 
Commission by Gov. John W. Bricker. 
The Commission is studying plans for an 
extensive “after- peace program” for 
Ohio. 

—o— 

T. H. Wickenden, since 1931 assistant 
manager, Development and Research di- 
vision, International Nickel Co. Inc., 
New York, has been appointed manager, 
to succeed the late Albion James Wad- 
hams. Mr. Wickenden is a member of 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers and the Ameri- 
can Society for Metals. H. J. French, 
who is serving temporarily in the Steel 
division, War Production Board, has been 
named assistant manager of the division. 
Mr. French has been in charge of alloy 
steel development since 1932. He is 
president of the American Society for 
Metals. 


—f—= 
J. W. Burdick has been appointed as- 
sistant district manager, Springfield, 


Mass., office, Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, and J. T. Purtell has 
been named salesman in the Springfield 
district. ’ 


— 
C. A. Hartman, previously foundry 
superintendent, Harrisburg Machine 


Corp., Harrisburg, Pa., his joined the 
metallurgical and engineering service 
staff of Meehanite Metal Corp., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

—o— 

E. A. Garber has been named presi- 
dent of Northwest Magnesite Co., Pitts- 
burgh, succeeding P. P. Moseman, who is 
retiring Oct. 31. C. A. Sargent, former- 
ly superintendent of mines, succeeds Mr. 
Garber as vice president and general 
manager. 

—()-—— 

Albert G. DeGraff has been named 
resident manager in Philadelphia for 
Austin Co., Cleveland, succeeding J. C. 
Childs, retired. 


—O— 
Thomas K. Pierce, former general 
manager, Dominion Plywoods Ltd., 


Southampton, Ont., has been appointed 
assistant general manager, Duramold 
division, Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corp., New York. 


OBITUARIES... 


Leon S. Moisseiff, 70, leading author- 
ity on bridge construction and consult- 
ing engineer, died Sept. 3 at Belmar, 
N. J. Mr. Moisseiff was a life member 
of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, and also a member of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, Amer- 
ican Railway Engineering Association, 
American Welding Society, Alloy Steel 
Commission and the Structural Steel 
Welding Committee. He was a consult- 
ing engineer in the construction of the 
George Washington bridge, New York. 


Harry L. Williams, 80, one of the 
founders of Hickman, Williams & Co., 
Chicago, died Sept. 2 in Holland, Mich. 
Mr. Williams served as president of 
Hickman, Williams from 1913 until 
1918 when he retired from active busi- 
ness. 

—o— 

John Bennett, 68, consulting engineer 
in this country and England for more 
than 40 years, and a former vice presi- 
dent of Stevens & Wood Inc.,:an engi- 
neering firm, died recently in New York. 

—o— 

A. L. Gustin Sr., 65, founder and presi- 
dent, Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., died Aug. 28 in that city. 

—o— 

Harry C. Tillotson, 76, founder and 
president, Tillotson Mfg. Co., Toledo, 
O., died there Sept. 1. The Tillotson 
carburetor was one of the first workable 


carburetors developed in the United 
States. 

—{)— 
W. O. Ingle, 68, vice president and 
treasurer, Consolidated Machine Tool 


Corp., Rochester, N. Y., died Sept. 2 

after a short illness. Mr. Ingle was 

widely known in machine tool circles. 
canta 

J. C. Bench, 69, superintendent of all 
mechanical departments at the Minne- 
qua steel plant, Pueblo, Colo., Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver, died Sept. 3 
after 55 years with the company. 

sindtiieal 

C. W. Waterman Sr., vice president 
in charge of sales, McNally Pittsburgh 
Mfg. Corp., Pittsburgh, died in Chicago 
recently. 

—O— 

Hugh A. Todd, New York state rep- 
resentative for Hanson-Van Winkle- 
Munning Co., Matawan, N. J., died re- 
cently in Rumson, N. J. 

—1— 

Franklin D. Johnson, credit manager, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Buffalo, 
died Aug. 28 in Prospect Point, Ont. 

—_—O— 

Nelson Blount, 64, retired inventor and 
research worker for Bell Laboratories, 
New York, died Aug. 30 in Morris 
Plains, N. J. 
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NORTHWEST HITCHES ITS 
BRIGHT INDUSTRIAL STAR 


TIME and again announcemient 
has been made of someone advocating 
construction of an iron and steel plant 
in the Pacific Northwest. Plans often in- 
cluded a blast furnace and rolling mills. 
Frequently electric furnace pig iron came 
into the picture. Some say there is an 
adequate supply of iron ore; others state 
the supply is scattered with transpor- 
tation facilities lacking. 

Lately sponge iron processes have 
been discussed as the logical starting 
point. G. E. Murphy, president, Port- 
land Spar Co., Portland, Oreg., reoently 
proposed to the War Production Board 
construction of a northwest steel plant 
at @ cost of $24,365,000. The plant, 
which would require an estimated 24,- 
000 tons of critical materials, would pro- 
duce 170,000 tons of pig iron, 200,000 
tons of ingots, 75,000 tons of structural 
steel and plates and 60,000 tons of mer- 
chant products, annually. An engineer- 
ing report showing that Oregon and 
Washington have more than ample de- 
posits of iron ores of quAlity especially 
suitable for making high-grade alloys, 
was submitted to the board. Use of 
Bonneville power was contemplated. 

Experimental work on sponge iron 
production is being done at Cascade 
Locks, about 50 miles east of Portland, 
Oreg. 

In the light of mixed opinion, how- 
ever, there are certain facts that stand 
out concerning the failure to launch an 
integrated steel plant in the Pacific 
Northwest. For example, past projects 
have not been engineered properly, ten- 
tative investors have been of the con- 
servative type, and those promoting proj- 
ects in the area have had insufficient 
knowledge of the iron and steel industry. 
Consequently, projected plans for an iron 
and steel industry in the Seattle-Portland 
area have not made much headway. 

Hydroelectric power facilities, how- 
ever, may change the entire complexion 
of this region. 

Beehive coke was made in the state 
of Washington as early as 1880 but 
production ceased in 1936. One by- 
product plant—the Seattle Lighting Co. 
—operated 20 Klonne-type by-product 
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Wartime expansion in electric power, steel, metals, aircraft, 
shipbuilding and diversified manufacturing provides basis for 
ambitious hopes for economic development of the area in the 
postwar world 


ovens primarily for gas from 1917 to 
1937. No coke was made from 1937 to 
1941. 

lhe only important coking coal re- 
source along the Pacific Coast is in 
Washington, according to Joseph 
Daniels, professor of mining and metal- 
lurgy, University of Washington, Seattle. 
This state possesses large resources of 
coal of various ranks and grades suitable 
for the need of modern industry, he 
states. Many of these are not as good 


quality as coals from mines in the East. 

The major production of coking cvoals 
is found in the Wilkeson-Carbonado- 
Fairfax district of the Pierce county field. 
The beds contain high ash and generally 
are more difficult to mine and clean. 
However, Washington coals have been 
used successfully for various needs, and 
demands of consumers over nearly a 
century indicate that they have a place 
in the field of fuel utilization. 

In 1941, the Wilkeson Products Co. 
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By JOHN D. KNOX 


Steel Plant Editor 


created a greatly needed coke industry 
in Tacoma, Wash. The Northwestern 
Improvement Co., a subsidiary of the 
Great Northern railway, undertook de- 
velopment of a coal mine at Wilkeson 
to provide the coking coal. A battery 
of 17 Curran-Knowles ovens with a cok- 
ing capacity of 75,000 tons annually 
was built at Tacoma and now is in opera- 
tion on a limited scale pending coal 
production on the original contemplated 
scale. Surplus gas is piped about 1000 
feet to the plant of the Tacoma Gas Co. 

Three different types of coke are con- 
templated. No. 1 grade containing about 


10 per cent ash, No. 2 plant with 12 per - 


cent ash, and No. 3 grade containing 14 
per cent ash. While the ash content is 
higher than in Eastern cokes yet the 
Washington fuel has the physical prop- 


erties required by the metallurgical in- 
dustry. 

Meanwhile the ovens are scheduled 
largely on domestic coke. Later, they 
will be charged to produce the originally 
planned grades of low-ash, low-sulphur, 
and low-phosphorus cokes. These will 
be taken by the Ohio Ferro-Alloys Corp. 
making ferrochrome; the Olin Corp., 
making pig aluminum; and the Pacific 
Carbide & Alloys Co., making calcium 
carbide—all at Tacoma; the Electro 
Metallurgical Co. making ferroalloys at 
Portland, Oreg.; the Seattle Gas Co., 
Seattle, for water gas generators; and 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Seattle, for recar- 
burizing. 

Metallurgical charcoal now is being 
made in Tacoma at the new plant of 
Coast Carbons Inc., which obtains its 
supply of wood from nearby lumber 
mills. 

The Pacific Carbide Co., subsidiary 
of the Stewart-Oxygen Co., has just 
completed a carbide plant with a ca- 
pacity of 70 tons per day. It also has 
a plant in Portland with a capacity of 
20 tons per day. This product is used 
to make acetylene for the shipyards in 
the area. 

Tacoma area has 11 small shipyards 
and one large yard—that of the Seattle- 
Tacoma Shipbuilding Corp., which is 
allied with the Todd interests in New 
York. The yard turns out an auxiliary 










































New melt shop of 
the Pacific Car & 
Foundry Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash., area. 
Melting equipment 
includes two 25- 
ton electric  fur- 
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aircraft carrier every two weeks for the 
British. 
voys and have been effective in sub- 


These carriers accompany con- 


marine warfare. 
carrying fighter planes across the seas. 
About 28,000 men are employed locally 
in the shipyards. 

The Olin Corp., E. Alton, Ill., owner 
of the Winchester Arms Co. and the 
Western Cartridge Co., is operating the 
40,000.000-pound aluminum plant at 
Tacoma, turning out a product 99.75 
per cent pure. The plant was designed 
by Asbjorn Sjolie, a Norwegian, who 
has built plants in China, Spain, Man- 
churia and other countries. 

The Hooker Electrochemical Co. is 
making aluminum chloride in a new 
$250,000 addition at its plant in Tacoma. 
The product finds its way into high oc- 
tane gasoline. 


They also are used in 


Power Output Vast 


Cheap power and an adequate supply 
contributed largely in getting five alumi- 
num reduction plants, three ferroalloy 
plants, two calcium carbide plants and 
one magnesium plant to locate in the 
Pacific Northwest. Some idea of the 
vast quantity of power available from the 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville stations 
in the Pacific Northwest can be had from 
the following comparison: 


Annual output 
kilowatts 


,200.000 
,300,000 
.800,000 
»700,000° 


Station 





Niagara Falls 
Boulder Dam 


Tennessee Valley 


io = - 


Columbia River 


“Representing present capacity. Com- 
pletion of future dams and stations will 
bring total capacity to 13,000,000 kilo- 
watts. 


The aluminum plants are located at 
Portland, Oreg., and at Vancouver, Long- 
view, Tacoma and Spokane, Wash. Some 
are company-owned; others are financed 
by the government but privately op- 
erated. The five plants have an annual 
production of 596,000,000 pounds of 
aluminum pig which is equivalent to 25 
per cent of the nation’s output. In ad- 
dition, a 4-high continuous mill has been 
built at Spokane, Wash., with annual 
capacity of 24,000,000 pounds of sheet 
aluminum, as well as a magnesium reduc- 
tion plant with annual output of 48,000,- 
000 pounds. 

Large deposits of magnesite located in 
northeastern Washington are available 
for the manufacture of magnesium. In- 
vestigation of clays 
for possible use in manufacture of alumi- 
num is being made in Washington. 


aluminum-bearing 


Considerable promise is held for the 
electrometallurgical industry on the Pa- 
cific Coast because of cheap power orig- 
inating from government-owned power 
stations on the Columbia river. No area 
in the east offers such low power rates 
at Tidewater as those in effect at Seat- 
tle and Portland. In fact, there is no 
setup in the world that can match power 
conditions in the Pacific Northwest. 
Cheap power along with an ample sup- 
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ply of scrap from shipyards has led many 
to voice the opinion such a setup is 
ideal for establishment of a steel indus- 
try on a modest scale in the Pacific 
Northwest. In fact, such a start has 
been made at Portland, Oreg., where the 
Oregon Electric Steel Rolling Mills Inc. 
recently completed a plant. The melt 
shop has two 15-ton Lectromelt furnaces 
with annual output of 60,000 tons. Scrap 
is obtained from nearby shipyards at an 
average price of $13.50 per ton. The 
rolling mill department includes a 20, 
14 and 9-inch train which was purchased 
from the General Cable Co., Baltimore, 
and a Morgan cooling bed. Merchant 
bars and shapes are products of the 
mill. 

Electric melting capacity at plants in 
the metropolitan area of Seattle also has 
been stepped up. The Isaacson Iron 
Works has installed two 25-ton Lectro- 
melt furnaces with annual capacity of 
72,000 tons of forging ingots and North- 
western Steel Rolling Mills Inc. one 
Lectromelt furnace for ingot produc- 
tion. Incidentally, this latter company 
which has been making electric furnace 
steel since Jan. 1, 1927, has the cheap- 
gst power cost of any electric furnace 
shop in this country. Its rate is 4 mills 
per kilowatt hour for all current used 
during December, January and February 
of each calendar year and $3 42/100 
mills per kilowatt hour for all current 
used during the months of March to 
November, both inclusive. 

At Renton, Wash., about 12 miles 
south of Seattle, the Pacific Car & Foun- 
dry Co. installed two Lectromelt fur- 
naces for production of steel castings. 
Incidentally, this company has just com- 
pleted one of the most modern foun- 
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Sectional view of steel yard of Oregon Shipbuilding Corp., Portland, Oreg. 
The covered assembly shop is shown in background 


dries on the Pacific Coast. Wide aisles, 
modern lighting, large heat treating fur- 
naces with pyrometric control and mod- 
ern foundry equipment are some of the 
features of this steel foundry whose out- 
put is devoted to war materials. 

Open-hearth steel output of the Seat- 
tle works of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
has been boosted to 177,000 tons by 
the recent addition of a 40-ton furnace 
which gives the company a 5-furnace 
shop. This is the only open-hearth steel 
plant in the Pacific Northwest. The fur- 
naces operate on a charge of 90 per cent 
scrap and 10 per cent pig. Products of 
the plant include structural shapes, uni- 
versal plates, splice bars and tie plates, 
and merchant and concrete bars. 


Not Over-Expanded 


Potential scrap requirements of Pacific 
Northwest consumers this year including 
Isaacson, Pacific Car, Oregon Electric 
Steel, Bethlehem, Northwestern Steel 
Rolling and electric steel casting furnaces 
in Washington and Oregon amount to 
410,000 tons. In addition gray iron foun- 
dries in the entire Northwest area are 
currently consuming at the rate of about 
72,000 tons annually. 


Growth of the iron and stee] industry 
in Seattle has been considered healthy. 
No effort has been made to over-expand 
producing facilities. Major shops have 
been converted over to war production 
to take care of demands from shipyards, 
and manufacturers of aircraft and tanks. 
The most substantial and highly impor- 
tant expansion programs have been in 
heavy forgings for ship propellers and 





drive shafts, and in the cutting and ma- 
chining of heavy gears. 

Some plants formerly engaged in the 
manufacture of refrigerator freight cars 
and other heavy transportation equip- 
ment, turned their producing facilities 
over to the manufacture of 30-ton tanks 
After the war, operators of these plants 
are considering converting their shops 
back to peacetime pursuits, having in 
mind manufacture of various types of 
machinery, trucks and truck trailers, and 
railroad equipment. 

Mention of Seattle in late years in- 
variably has brought to mind the “home 
of the Flying Fortress” which is giving 
such a good account of itself in the war. 
Boeing officials are looking for great ad- 
vancement after the war in the field of 
commercial aircraft. And because of 
the wide experience of this company in 
the manufacture of clipper ships and 
other large aircraft, many industrialists 
believe this company will play an impor- 
tant role in the large-scale development 
of commercial aircraft when the war 
ends. Already studies are being made 
on cargo and clipper planes. The Boe- 
ing company has two plants in Seattle, 
one employing more than 30,000 work- 
men and the other about 16,000. 

Seattle as a shipbuilding area claims 
44 large and small yards. After the war 
many of the shipbuilding executives are 
planning to share in the work of build- 
ing up and servicing our merchant ma- 
rine. , 

Seattle has become a more predom- 
inant manufacturing city as indicated 
by the number of employes working in 
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the manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries. Approximately 100,000 peo- 
ple are identified with these industries 
or 40 per cent of the total employment 
in Seattle. This is double the number 
in normal times. 


The federal census in 1940 gave the 
Seattle metropolitan district a popula- 
tion of 452,639; by January 1943 it was 
estimated to be 580,000. This increase 
is cited merely to strike home the fact 
that the Pacific Northwest is undergoing 
drastic change. It is the story of shift- 
ing population. People from the hinter- 
land have come to coastal cities by the 
thousands and they have no intention of 
returning to their former homes when 
conditions become normal. 


The general manager of one of Seat- 
tle’s steel plants is authority for the 
statement fully 90 per cent of the em- 
ployes who have become identified with 
his company within the past two years 
are either purchasing homes or are plan- 
ning to take up permanent residence in 
Seattle. An. executive of another in- 
dustrial plant nearby used this same per- 
centage in connection with newcomers 
at his plant. And such intentions on the 
part of various migrants is by no means 
applicable solely to this section; the 
feeling is general all over the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The importance of this shift in pop- 
ulation, therefore, must not be mini- 
mized for it represents a change from an 
agricultural people to a people now 
making a livelihood in industry. They 
are becoming an industrial folk. 

All along the coast there is a modest 
real estate boom in most communities. 
Many city folk are going into retire- 
ment leaving the larger towns to war 
workers, with the result there are many 
residences changing hands. The so-called 
beach communities are becoming small, 
self-sustaining towns in their own rights. 
The presence of Coast Guard and Army 
groups has strengthened the self-sus- 


Plant of the Hooker Electrochemical Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
provided facilities for making aluminum chloride 





tained position. Some of the service 
men have moved their families to the 
coast to stay permanently. 

That is why industrialists view the 
future of the Pacific Northwest with 
great optimism. The influx of Americans 
in that area promises markets and this 
in turn means spinning factory wheels. 
So that considerable demand for goods 
has been transferred from the hinterland 
to the coastal cities and this may compel 
underbuilt industrial areas to spread their 
wings—all of which means more steel. 

Consideration also is being given to 
various countries whose shores are 
washed by the Pacific ocean and whose 
after-the-war purchases appear highly 
promising. Millions of these people in 
far off places have seen American sol- 
diers set up their make-shift stoves in 
these out-of-the-way places and will de- 
sire similar comforts. Then, too, indus- 
trialists up and down the coast feel that 
the trail of destruction in the Far East 
will call for a large amount of manu- 
factured goods. 


China Promising Market 


Industrialists on the coast feel that 
the United States has the opportunity 
to co-operate with China—not exploit it 
—after the war. The door is open for 
us to take iron ores, chrome, tungsten, 
etc., from the Chinese and give finished 
goods in exchange. But the opinion 
also is voiced that Russia is poised like 
a big question mark. One of the ques- 
tions to be answered is, “How extensive 
is Russia’s industry back in the Urals 
and what postwar plans has she to cap- 
ture Chinese trade?”. 

Intense thought is being given to trade 
in the Orient in the postwar era. Be- 
fore the war the machinery business and 
the iron and steel market in the Far 
East were controlled either directly by 
the Germans or indirectly by German 
money. Plans are being considered to 
forestall any move on the part of the 


Recent expansion 





Germans to reccapture 
this business. Some have 
gone so far as to suggest 
that not only plants be 
moved to China but op- 
erating crews as well. 
Some plants in the Pa- 
cific Northwest while 
built for present wartime 
needs were also erected 
with an eye to the future 
economic pattern so that 
transfer from the coast 
to China can be con- 
summated with a mini- 
mum of confusion. 

Then there is Alaska 
which, many believe, 
holds considerable 
nomic promise in the 
postwar picture. The opinion is gain- 
ing weight that the wealth in this part 
of the country is untapped and the 
possibilities untouched. Once our people 
get a glimpse of that land from the 
recently built highway they will experi- 
ence a pull to take up residence there. 
Pacific Coast industralists expect a great 
expansion in Alaska and plans are be- 
ing considered to build large barges 
and tugs to handle shipment of goods in 
that direction. 


eco- 


Postwar plans also include a large fleet 
of vessels for taking care of coastal trade 
as well as off-shore shipments westward. 
Shipyards are available for building such 
a merchant marine and steelworks and 
rolling mills at Fontana, Calif., and 
Geneva, Utah, will be sending 
out material in demand by shipbuilders. 
Moreover, it is felt that bulky materials, 
such as lumber, and other products can 
be shipped to the Far East and cheap 
scrap brought back from the battlefields 
for consumption in open-hearth 
furnaces located close to the Pacific coast. 

Ivan Block, chief, Market Develop- 
ment Section, Bonneville Power Adminis-, 
tration, Portland, Oreg., in speaking be- 
fore the Progressive Business Men’s Club 


soon 


basic 
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Lend-lease requirements are constantly shifting. For 


Going Getting Toug her as example, about 250,000 tons of finished and semitinished 


steel purchased for Russia had to be redistributed to other 


; r+ lend-lease countries, for two reasons: The shipping space 
Ope rations Nea r Ca pacity was needed more urgently for the Soviet Union’s food car- 


goes, and the Russian army’s shift to the offensive lessened 


WHILE the various industrial production indexes con- _ the need for a large consignment of barbed wire included 
tinue to fluctuate from week to week, reflecting develop- in this order. 
ments closely related to prosecution of the war, as a gen- FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT—Sales of foundry equipment 
eral thing the trend holds upward though advances are and of gears hit their wartime peaks in the spring of last 
being scored with increasing difficulty as facilities more year. Foundry equipment orders, while declining from 


nearly attain capacity operations. 


the high totals of early 1942, during the current year 


Shortage of manpower is probably the most critical have held reasonably near an index figure of 400. Com- 
problem now confronted. Material shortages continue a pared with a year ago the trend in gear-sales has recorded 
factor hampering output in some directions, but under a substarti: ally better showing than that of foundry equip- 
Controlled Materials Plan, raw material supply problems ment orders. 


are less of a handicap retarding operations than formerly (Gor PRODUCTION—Quick recovery from the effects 


was the case. 


of the recent coal strike is evidenced by the July daily 


Steel output rose a half point to 99 per cent in the ayerage by-product and beehive coke output of 189,889 
latest weekly period. Consumption of electric power net tons, an increase of 3.9 per cent over the June fig- 
again established a new high, and output of bituminous re, By-product coke held by producers on Aug. 1 totaled 
coal increased 27,000 tons on a daily average basis. 866 253 tons, or 23,722 tons more than at the start of July. 

Seasonal shutdowns for inventory cut automobile and Stocks of coking coal at by-product plants Aug. 1 were 
truck production in the week ended Sept. 4, but normal _ sufficient for 28 days’ needs at the July consumption rate. 


rate of assembly has now been re- 
sumed. 


LEND-LEASE—Report to Congress 
shows $14 billion spent for lend- 
lease operations since the act was 
passed slightly over two years ago, 
or approximately 12 per cent of the 
nation’s war cost thus far. For the 
year ended June 30, lend-lease 
needs absorbed 17 of every 100 
American bombers, 25 of each 100 
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fighter planes, 22 of every 100 light 1500 
tanks, and 36 of every 100 medium 
tanks. Russia has received more j 
lend-lease planes from us than any 1000 
i NITED 
other nation. 4 4 Z = 4 
A breakdown of the $14 billion in 500 
*lend-lease items is as follows: Muni- 
tions, 50 per cent; industrial prod- 
ucts, 21 per cent; food and other 8) 
agricultural products, 14 per cent; . 2, eee eS aes Se eS 
shipping, ship repairs and other serv- 1941 ' 1942 : 1943 
ices, and construction of plant facili- 
ties in this country, 15 per cent. — 
r— FIGURES THIS WEEK 
Latest Prior Month Year 
INDUSTRY Period® Week Ago Ago 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)...................... 99.0 98.5 98.0 98.0 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours).......... . 4,326 4,322 4,240 3,583 
Bituminous Cor! Production (daily av.—1000 tons)............. 2.013 1,986 1,983 1,917 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbls.) ................. 4,235 4,106 4,202 3,682 
Construction Volume (ENR—unit $1,000,000) ............... $40.6 $41.6 $41.2 $217.8 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units)... ..... . 15,850 20,055 20,130 16,865 
*Dates on request. 
TRADE 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) aie 897+ 904 890 814 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number). ee} ey 45 45 50 141 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars)t ............. . $18,571 $18,303 $17,706 $13,250 
Department Store Sales (change from like week a year ago)t.... .. +15% +4% + 20% —3% 
}Preliminary. {Federal Reserve Board. 
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Ts lh ews oe 6.209 3.455 4.680 4,708 § 6 : 
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Be gg 6.905 3.972 4,723 5,225 - 
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1400 Foundry oe —__} 550 ; 
1300 - 6 — eG Sales under Foundry Equipment and Cear Sales 
1200 | Egedpoment Orders ||- —as + 500 aiasthty Aowinge  <e-bebisiaie 
1100 AVERAGE 1937-38-39 450 (1937-38-39=100) (1928—100) 
chin TAKEN AS 100 1943 1942 1043 «1942 
Jan. 429.8 532.7 268 288 
900 400 Feb. $99.5 567.9 303 853 
s00 oo ee 
g 700 - 300 re} May $48.9 6536 342 42) 
8 600 1942 1942 June 4136 7740 401 873 
19 250 July 879.4 800.8 874 344 
500 Aug. ; 510.8 8x0 
400 200 Sept. 446.4 $51 
Oct. 540.6 263 
300 +1943 150 Nov. 338.8 an 
Dec. 382.5 
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Coke Output 200 Pret] | , ) G ne 
Bureau of Mines 190 ‘Cohe 0 
(Daily average—Net tons) 180 F- 180 
contin diiitiian : | DAILY AVERAGE-NET TONS? 
1943 10481943 19a a ee me 
Jan. .... 174,044 168,508 21.440 20,874 6 160 .¥ se 160 2 
Feb. .... 175,107 168.414 23.991 21.771 = 150 150 = 
Mar. ... 175,051 167,733 24.369 21,032 5 140 5 
Apr. .... 175.857 168,960 22.932 21.843 w 140 rm 
May .... 174.240 170.187 21.270 22.571 3 130 See et 130 Z 
June .... 168,735 170,593 14,055 22,487 < 120 2 
July .... 169,986 .170,400 19,953 22,300 et te eon 3 
B .<s iets ae | EE owe Eee 
Sept. . 172,110 23.106 - 30 30 F 
Oct. . 172,211 23.148 
es, wo i. ot 173.029 22.106 420 
20 
ee. oc SOK. ok 173,163 22.000 
Average ....s... 170,549 22,192 10 “7 
0 Lilo 
FINANCE A See ~~ Soy ~ ee 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—billions). . . $7,740 $7,446 $8,612 $6,882 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) ................ $148.0 $147.6 $144.4 $86.3 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions).............. $30.4 $28.6 $61.8 $45.4 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands) ......... 2.579 2,698 4,714 1,546 
Loans and Investments (millions)} ......... $46,719 $47,040 $46,822 $34,504 
United States Government Obligations Held (millions) $34,209 $34,574 $32,287 $20,564 
tMember banks, Federal Reserve System. 
PRICES 
STEEL’s composite finished steel price average $56.73 $6.73 $56.73 $°6.73 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, 15 items) 246.8 246.9 244.2 231.0 
Industrial Raw Materials (Bureau of Labor index)t 112.8 112.7 114.0 100.8 
Manufactured Products (Bureau of Labor index)t 100.0 100.0 99.6 99.2 
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Fig. 1—Radiant tubes in furnace 
shown in Fig. 2 are arranged to 
operate under suction so any tube 
failures only draw gases from fur- 
nace rather than forcing gas into 
work chamber. Note in each of the 
four burners. here that an eductor 
is inserted in the discharge leg of 
each burner. Idea is to draw gas- 
air mixture through burner and 
radiant tube in parallel lines of 
flow, producing uniform or dif- 
fused combustion throughout 


Developments in... . 


CONTINUOUS 


CARBURIZING 


By R. J. COWAN 


Surface Combustion 
Toledo, O. 


IT IS A LONG road from the first 
continuous gas carburizing furnace to 
the present multiple-row radiant-tube 
furnace that is being used today. The 
first continuous gas carburizer was in- 
stalled in the plant of the Chrysler Motor 
Car Co., New Castle, Ind., the latter 
part of 1931. Compared with the present 
type installation, this was a.very simple 
furnace, although at the time it was 
built it embraced features of design that 
were unusual and opened up a field of 
activity which has greatly simplified the 
carburizing process and made possible 
the handling of a great variety of com- 
plicated shapes with a degree of uni- 
formity in results unapproached by any 
other method. 

The continuous gas carburizer of to- 









day retains the carburizing simplicity of 
the early installation in that the steel 
is moved progressively through a cham- 
ber filled with gas so that during the 
course of its travel each successive piece 
receives an identical treatment in a car- 
burizing gas of uniform composition. 
The operation consists simply of charg- 
ing the clean work into one end of the 
furnace and removing the clean carbur- 
ized piece from the other end at the 
conclusion of its carburizing treatment. 


Because of the simplicity and uniform- 
ity of this operation, it has frequently 
been combined with other operations 
in a continuous cycle so that the pieces 
in process are carburized, quenched in 
oil, washed to remove the oil, and re- 
heated for drawing or tempering in a 
continuous series of operations. Equip- 
ment is fully automatic and arranged so 
that the trays and fixtures which support 


(Please turn to Page 118) 


Fig. 2—Discharge end of a Surface Combustion radiant tube furnace for gas 
carburizing ring gears. Note how work is handled from furnace to quench- 
ing press using tongs suspended from overhead hoist and using roller conveyors 





























By GEO. F. BEARD 


VARIOUS solder manufacturers have 
been called upon to develop alloys free 
from tin or having low-tin content, which 
can be used to replace former lead-tin 
alloys for soft soldering or tinning ap- 
plications. 

The tin-lead alloys are outstanding in 
the scope of their usefulness. They may 
be used for joining the majority of com- 
mon metals ranging from the high-melt- 
ing copper alloys down to the low-melt- 
ing tin alloys. Also, the tin-lead alloys 
can be handled by quite simple tech- 
niques; they do not oxidize rapidly when 
molten, and they withstand corrosion ex- 
tremely well. 

It is too much to expect, therefore, 
that any one alloy will be found that 
will be suitable for all applications to 
which the tin-lead solders were normal- 
ly put. The first alternate alloy which 
was investigated to replace _tin-lead 
solder was silver-lead. The most suit- 
able of this series is the eutectic composi- 
tion 97.5 per cent lead, 2.5 per cent 
silver at 304 degrees Cent. In compari- 
son to the widely used 50 tin 50 lead 
solder which has a solidus at 177 de- 
grees Cent. and a liquidus 211 degrees 
Cent., it may be observed there is a 
tremendous temperature difference. This 
may not be a detriment, depending on 
the particular job under consideration. 
However, the fact that the silver-lead al- 
loy has such a relatively high melting 
temperature limits the number of appli- 
cations for which it is suitable. 

It was seen very early in investigations 
that the standard fluxing agents as used 
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An account of some Canadian investigations 


by the soldering trade were not suitable 
for utilization with the silver-lead solders. 
Again it was the high temperature re- 
quired that caused this difficulty. The 
flux would either vaporize or carbonize 
before the solder had reached its flow 
point, thereby losing all the benefits 
which are generally expected of a flux- 
ing medium. 

It has long been a recognized fact in 
the solder business that tin is an excel- 
lent wetting agent for other metals. It 
is obvious that solder cannot join two 
pieces of metal unless it wets those 
pieces. Pretinning for soldering, and es- 
pecially for joining bearing backs and 
lining metals, has long been considered 
as good technique. It has also been re- 
alized that with a solder, the lower the 
tin content becomes, the more important 
becomes the pretinning and the fluxing. 
A solder low in tin makes it essential 
that the surfaces to be soldered must be 
more carefully prepared. This may also 
be stated in another way; that is, the 
more perfectly the surfaces to be 
soldered are prepared, the lower the tin 
content of the solder may become. 

Before zero tin may be reached in a 
solder, considerations of flow and wet- 
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TABLE I—Results of Tests Using Old and New Type Fluxes 


Solder Composition 


Old Type Flux 


New Type Flux 

















Area Per Cent. of Area Per cent. ot 
in.? 50/50 Area in.? 50/50 Area 
50/50 Tin-Lead 4.0 100 4.0 100 
40/60 Tin-Lead 45 113 4.55 118 
5/95 Tin-Lead 8.1 78 8.2 80 
1/99 Silver-Lead 0.54 14 8.5 218 
2/98 Silver-Lead , 0.37 9 49 105 
2.5/.25/97.25 Silver-Copper-Lead 2.6 65 5.2 130 
4/96 Silver-Lead 0.37 9 4.9 128 
TABLE Il—tTests on Alternate Solders 
50/50 Cadmium- Tin-Silver- 
Tin-Lead Lead Silver-Lead Lead 
Ib./in.* Ib./in? Ib./in.? Ib. /in.* 
Shear Strength 
(Steel) Sena 7.658 7.777 4,560 6.375 
(Brass) ~*~ 7,529 8,089 4,490 6,300 
Tensile Strength 
ei a 9,480 12.160 5.610 7.540 
ST dae cae © ; 14,852 16,766 8,850 11,974 
Spread—Unit Volume 100 per cent. 85 percent. 60 percent. 8U per cent. 
Specific Gravity 8.91 10.81 11.29 10.16 
Corrosion 3 r cent. Na Cl 
per cent Weight 
fe 0.292 0.134 0.893 0.194 
uidus “F. 414 470 580 « 520 
us °F, 859 460 576 485 
ALLOYS: Ib./in.? Ib. /in? Ib./in.? Ib. /in.? 
Tensile Strength ... .. 8,160 8,720 4,850 6,750 
Elongation 16 percent. 15 percent. 12percent. 16 per cent 
Brinell Hardness 12. 18.1 9.7 18. 
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ting power may be replaced by ques- 
tions of tensile strength, elongation, im- 
pact strength, hardness and other prop- 
erties. In the majority of cases, how- 
ever, these mechanical properties are of 
minor importance, whereas flow and wet- 
ting power are of universal importance 
to every soldering operation. 

In every soldering operation there are 
four main considerations—kind of met- 
als to be soldered, how the soldering is 
accomplished, the composition of the 
solder, the flux composition. 

Then once the joint has been made, 
it may be called upon to exhibit certain 
properties such as tensile strength, shear 
strength, capillary rise of solder in joint, 
corrosion resistance. 

The strength of a soldered joint is di- 
rectly dependent on the thickness of 
the solder employed. For maximum 
strengths the solder thickness should not 
be less than 0.003-inch nor greater than 
0.005-inch. The time of heating also 
bears a direct relationship to the strength 
of a soldered joint, but this factor is less 
important than solder thickness. Never- 
theless, it was found that increased time 
of heating tended to produce intermetal- 
lic compound layers in the solder which 
decreases the strength of the joint. 

Developments in Fluxes: Reference 
has already been made to fluxing during 
soldering operations. This cannot be 
stressed too strongly, for the flux used 
on a job is as important as the solder it- 
self for the production of a satisfactory 
product. The chief purposes of a flux 
are to protect the metal against oxida- 
tion, to remove dirt and oxides from the 
metal, to increase the wetability of the 
metal by the solder and thereby increase 
the flowing characteristics of the solder, 
to make a stronger and better soldering 
job. 

As already stated. the old types of 
fluxes were quite ineffective with the sil- 
ver-lead solders. This was due to the 
hich flow temperature of the silver-lead 
alloy. 

This particular problem has been very 
satisfactorily solved. Table I showing 
the actual results of tests using both the 
old type and the new tyve of fluxes will 
verify that satisfactory fluxes have been 
developed for use with the silver-lead al- 
loys. The test used in this investigation 
was known as “the spread of the drop 
test”. Thise is carried out by placing a 
known weicht of solder on a flat iron 
sheet, suitably fluxing the sheet and ap- 
p'ving heat to the underneath side 
When the iron sheet has become hot, 
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MICROSCOPIC 
PRECISION 
TOOLS 


.... indispensable in war, 

may lead to entirely new 

industrial techniques and 
products 








DEVELOPMENT of methods for mi- 
croscopic, precision machi: g ot met- 
als and other materials may lead to en- 
tirely new industrial techniques and new 
products. 

Imagine the possibilities which exist 
for drills which will make perfectly 
round holes down to 0.003-inch in diame- 
ter in any material with the exception 
of the tungsten carbides and diamonds! 
And, holes may be lapped in the latter 
two materials. 

Already, microscopic drills, now be- 
ing- made for diesel. engine builders, 
are proving of incalculable aid in the 
war effort. By actual block tests, it has 
been found that practically infinitesimal 
variations in the sizes of holes in diesel 
engine fuel nozzles will result in a dif- 
ference of several hundred horsepower 
in power output of large marine engines 
as well as a marked difference in fuel 
economy. Use of several small holes 
in place of a single larger hole provides 
the advantage of completely atomizing 
the fuel. 

Back of these developments is the 
work of J. A. Cupler II, a young chap 
in his early thirties, who already has es- 


Top to bottom, left— 


Fig. 1—Bearing sleeves 0.025-inch long 

and 0.035-inch in diumeter are machined 

to exacting limits with one setup on this 
converted jeweler’s lathe 


Fig. 2—“Rough” cutting the blade for 
0.0065-inch drill. Overall drill length is 
%-inch, blade length 0.04-inch 


Fig. 3—This heat-treating setup flame 

hardens microscopic drills with minimum 

distortion. It comprises a gasoline torch 

converted to burn gas and air and an oil 
quench “tank” 
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tablished a name for himself in Army, 
Navy and industrial circles. He started 
his business career with the Celanese 
Corp. of America in Cumberland, Md., 
where he became cognizant of the in- 
creasing necessity for microscopic tools 
since the rayon industry itself is engi- 
neered around the small holes in rayon 
fiber spinerets. 

Mr. Cupler observed that American- 
made twist drills could be had in sizes 
only as small as 0.013-inch and did not 
hold up too well. Further, due to the 
war, it was becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to obtain Swiss drils wnicn could 
be had in sizes down to 0.006-inch. 
Consequently, he decided to go into 
the microscopic tool business for him- 
self, fir:t working nights in his bedroom 
and later setting up a full-fledged opera- 
tion in the family garage with the aid of 
two or three assistants. One year ago, 
he moved into the two-story building in 
Cumberland now occupied by his com- 
pany, the National Jet Co. 


Foresees Wide Diesel Use 


In looking ahead, Mr. Cupler is willing 
to predict that most trucks on the road 
within a year after the war is over will 
have diesel engines; further, that within 
seven years, diesel engines will be well 
accepted as the standard motive power 
for passenger cars. 

Another development already under 
way is a new hypodermic syringe with- 
out a needle which can be used by any 
inexperienced individual. The injection 
is forced into the flesh through a minute 
hole in a disk at the end of a syringe 
by a charge in the barrel which is re- 
leased by a small trigger. ’ 

By way of pointing out the further 
possibilities for the small hole, Mr. Cup- 
ler has designed a nozzle for an ordi- 
nary commercial oil burner with only 
two small parts, including a strainer, the 
oil being injected . through five. 0.006- 
inch holes. It functions as well as a con- 
ventional nozzle now used, which has 
five parts. 

As an example of microscopic machine 
work now being done, the National Jet 
Co. is making bearing sleeves which are 
only 0.025-inch in length and have an 
outside diameter of only 0.035-inch. Sev- 
eral hundred of these are shown in 
the small capsule in Fig. 4. 

The machining operations are per- 
formed on the small lathe in Fig. .1. 
Both ends are chamfered and one end 
countersunk to 0.005-inch. The inside di- 
ameter must be concentric with the out- 
side diameter. Wall thickness is 0.019- 
inch. Inside diameter is checked 
with 0.0153 and 0.0154-inch go and no- 
go gages. Finish, of course, must be 
perfectly smooth. 

Manufacture of these sleeves is just 
part of the work now being done on 
precision instruments for war machines. 
Fuse parts with holes ranging from 
0.02 down to 0.008 and 0.007-inch are 


regular production items, along with con- 
tro! ins.umens for aircraft and special 
app!ications. 

The methods employed by the National 
Jet Co. in making exceedingly small 
tools, such as drills, punches, reamers 
and end amills, have few parallels in 
American industry, as may be visual- 
ized when it is pointed out that many 
now being turned out are smaller than 
a human hair! 

Production of drills well illustrates the 
procedures followed but, first it must 
be explained that these drills are of the 
pivot type which antedate the twist 
drill and are sometimes referred to as 
flat or fishtail drills. And, the small 
0.0059-inch drill, second from right in 
Fig. 4, has the same general shape and 
is machined just as accurately as the 
“large” 0.182-inch drill shown at top 
of this illustration. 

Bulk of the National Jet Co.’s produc- 
tion is in standard drills in sizes rang- 
ing from 0.003 to 0.020-inch, all ma- 


Fig, 4—Small 
0.0059-inch drill 
second from the 
right has same gen- 
eral shape and is 
machined to same 
accuracy as the 
“large” 0.182-inch 
drill at top of illus- 
tration. Also shown, 
left to right, are 
two diesel engine 
jets; bearing sleeves 
in the small cap- 
sule; a reamer and, 
at extreme right, a 
counterbore radius 
tool 


chined from a_ tungsten-molybdenum- 
vanadium alloy drill rod 0.04-inch in 
diameter purchased in 3-foot lengths and 


cut into %-inch blanks. In other words, 


all drills in the range noted are standard 
as to shank diameter and overall length. 
Length of the cutting blade in each case 
is held to seven times the diameter of 
the shank. The company also produces 
drills in tungsten and tantalum carbides 
for use in penetrating refractory and 
other extremely hard materials. 

These minute drills are machined to 
meet the individual requirements en- 
countered in drilling various types of 
material. Cutting edges of drills for 
steel have less rake than those for work- 
ing with brass, as may be expected. In 
addition, the undercut at the shank end 
of the cutting blade is less. Usually, 
drills for steel and general purposes 
have a point angle of 135 degrees, and 
118 degrees for soft materials. Clearance 
angles are respectively 8 and 15 de- 
grees. Tolerances in all cases are held 
within the unbelievable limit of 0.0001- 
inch. 

It also is interesting to note that 20- 





power binocular microscopes are incor- 
porated as part of each machine because 
of the microscopic character of the work. 
Machines are all improvi.ations, many 
being revamped jewelers’ lathes. No 
source has been found so far, either, 
for standard machines or heat-treating 
equipment required. 


Production of 0.0065-inch drills will 
be described as this is a typical size for 
piercing diesel engine jets. The drill 
blanks, as previously noted, are %-inch 
long and 0.040-inch in diameter. The 
cutting biade, first, is rough cut to 
0.0067 to 0.007-inch. This operation, 
shown in Fig. 2, appears simple enough 
to the casual observer. Blanks are 
picked up individually with a pair of 
tweezers, placed in the tiny lathe chuck, 
turned down to size and placed side-by- 
side in a small tray in which they are 
conveyed to the heat-treating depart- 
ment. Actually, the operation requires 
skilled operators with a delicate sense 
of touch and an accurate eye for gaging 








measurements under the 20-power 
glasses. 

Following the rough cut, the drills are 
flamed hardened by a method which, 
according to Mr. Cupler, violates all 
principles involved in heat-treating small 
parts. The heating unit is a gasoline 
blow torch converted to burn natural 
gas and compressed air. The flame is 
directed against a small trough at an an- 
gle from below so drills dropped in the 
trough one-by-one are heated without 
contact with the flame. When the drills 
reach 1875 degrees Fahr. as determined 
visnally by a trained operator, they are 
pushed off into an oil bath, as will be 
observed in Fig. 3. There is practically 
no distortion of the tiny blades. 


The drills then go to the drill makers 
who “polish” the cutting blades to ex- 
act size, using superfinishing stones 
mounted on flexible shafts. During this 
operation, the drills are held in the 
vertical head machine shown in Fig. 6. 
The flats, cutting edges and the un- 
dercut at the base of the shank for 
chip clearance are all finished to exact 
size under the expert eyes of trained op- 
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erators. Drill diameters are checked with 
a micrometer and other dimensions later 
are checked by inspectors. 

Since the work must be fully visible 
during the machining operation, it is im- 
possible to use a coolant which means 
that the hardness rating of the cutting 
blades is reduced one to five points. In 
addition, small burrs are thrown up when 
grinding the flats. Therefore, the drills 
are again sent back to the heating-treat- 
ment department to restore hardness to 
an average of 62 to 63 rockwell. The 
cutting edges then are re-honed to re- 
move the burrs and the drills are ready 
for inspection. 

Inspectors use 200-power microscopes. 
Eyepieces are filled with accurately 
graduated scales which are superimposed 
upon the magnified image of the drill, 
thus allowing “comparator” measure- 
ment. Each division on the scale is cali- 
brated to 0.0002-inch. Drills are first 
checked for diameter at the cutting tip; 
next for diameter midway between the 
base of the shank and the cutting 
tip; and finally at the base of the shank. 
In the case of an 0.0065-inch drill, the 
measurement at the base is held to a 
minimum differential of 0.0005-inch. In 
other words, the base cannot measure 
less than 0.006-inch. Length of the 
blade then is measured to determine 
whether it conforms to customer speci- 
fications. The average blade length for 
this drill is 0.04-inch. 

After the length is measured, the drill 


me he ee 


Fig. 6—Drill flats and cutting 
edges are ground within limits of 
0.0001l-inch with superfinishing 
stones hand-guided by expert op- 


erators 









Fig.. 5—Drill dimensions are 
checked against a scale on the eye- 
pieces of the 200-power micro- 
scope. Rejections, even under 
0.0001-inch tolerances, are unbe- 
lievably small 


is turned so that the thickness may be 
checked between the flats at the tip, 
midway between the base and the tip 
and at the base. The 0.0065-inch drill 
should measure 0.0022 to 0.0024-inch 
at the tip, 0.0035 to 0.0040-inch at mid- 
point and 0.0059 to 0.0065-inch at the 
base. 


“Knack” Required To Use Drills 


The distance from the extreme point 
of the drill to the base of the cutting 
point is checked against lines of prede- 
termined length on the microscope eye- 
piece. Even the rake angle can be vis- 
ually checked by turning the drill so 
that this rake angle lines up with lines 
on the scale which may be set at a fixed 
angle. During the checking operation, 
the drills are held in a small fixture 
at a predetermined distance from the 
end of the microscope, as will be noted 
by referring to Fig. 5. 

No article about these small drills 
would be complete without explaining 
sumething about their functioning in 
service for, in the hands of an inexperi- 
enced operator without the proper equip- 
ment, they would be quite useless. 

The secret of working with these small 
tools lies in properly controlling the 
drilling pressure. In fact, exact con- 
trol of drilling pressure has as much 
to do with attaining accurate hole size 
as does the diameter of the drill itself. 

Application of too much pressure 
causes the drill to’“lead off” because the 
cutting blade springs. It, also, causes 
“bell-mouthing” at the entrance to the 
hole, generates unnecessary heat and 
produces undue torque, all of which 
add up to reduced drill life as well 





as lack of accuracy in finding work. 

Another important point to be em- 
phasized is that the drill must run ab- 
solutely true in its drill press chuck. 
Even slight wobble is likely to cause 
the drill to break at the base of the 
shank and in any event makes it im- 
possible to drill a hole accurately to 
size. 

A typical operation, that of drilling 
holes in diesel engine fuel injectors, is 
shown in Fig. 7. It will bé noted that 
a counterbalancing arrangement on this 
little sensitive drill press makes it possi- 
ble to feed the drill to the work with a 
very light touch and with a reciprocating 
motion. The drill cannot be fed steadily 
as in the case of large sizes. Only 
enough pressure’ is applied on each 
stroke to make the point bite into the 
metal, generally less than one ounce per 
square inch. Obviou:ly, the pressure 
and timing of the strokes can vary de- 
pending upon the type of material in 
process. 


Minute Drill Press 


Mr. Cupler has designed a fully auto- 
matic drill press which incorporates a 
micrometer control. This device, in con- 
nection with a series of worms, sprockets, 
cams, etc., provides automatic recipro- 
cation of the drill spindle. The result- 
ing automatic “step-feed” provides a 
stroke of one three-thousandths of 0.001- 
inch per stroke. This stroke may be 
varied according to the material being 
penetrated and depth of hole. 

Mention already has been made that 
any material may be drilled with the 
exception of carbides and diamonds. For 
the purpose of complete clarification, it 
should be pointed out that certain other 
drilling operations are not practicable, 
such as on tool steels after hardening 

For plastics, it probably would be 
more advantageous to use tantalum car- 
bide drills because of the abrasive char- 
acter of plastics, although alloy stee! 
drills with: a heavy rake may be used 

The palladium-platinum alloys also are 
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On some not-too-distant tomorrow, you'll be going again 
full-blast. 

Take Time by the forelock. Investigate today the uses 
of Revere Industrial Extruded Shapes. 

They are made by forcing pre-heated metal through a 
die of the profile desired. The particular shaping of the 
die offers wide opportunity for developing unique shapes 
and contours. 


A Versatile, Readily-Machined Process 


The process is extremely versatile, producing cross sections 
of unusual form which, in many cases, can take the place 
of simple forgings, sand or die castings. 

Revere Extruded Shapes are readily machined, easily 
transformed into clean-cut, finished products. With spe- 
cial holders or chucks, odd-shaped sections may be fed, in 


FREE We'll be glad to send you for 


your files our complete brochure for further 
details on Revere Industrial Extruded Shapes 
...included also, is much additional information 
on Revere Copper and Copper alloys and their 
ndicated use in various mechenical industries. 
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long lengths, into turret lathes or screw machines where 
they can be turned or drilled as readily as concentric rods. 
Their pre-shaped cross-section may eliminate many sub- 
sequent milling or broaching operations, 

Result: A considerable saving in Tool, Metal and 
Finishing Costs—an overall saving of time, money, worry 
—and scrap! 

In fact, the use of Revere Industrial Extruded Shapes 
ofters possibilities so numerous that their limitations are 
determined only by the ingenuity of the user. Available 
in different alloys and sizes as well as different shapes 

Send us a sample or a fully dimensioned profile of your 
product and we'll definitely let you know if Revere 
INDUSTRIAL EXTRUDED SHAPES can help cut down your 
costs and speed production 
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Fig. 7—Drilling holes in diesel 

engine jets requires precision 

equipment and the deft touch of 
a skilled operator 


treacherous to machine since these met- 
als are so dense that the drills absorb 
all the heat. 

Hard spots in certain types of tool 
steel nozzles constitute a problem. 
Blanks generally are turned out on au- 
tomatic screw machines. This operation, 
along with drilling the center hole, 
work-hardens the material unevenly. 
Now, the practice is either to anneal 
these pieces after machining or to em- 
ploy tantalum or tungsten carbide drills 
which will cope with the hard spots. 

So far, the field of microscopic, pre- 
cision machining has been barely 
touched, in the opinion of Mr. Cupler. 
A number of developments already have 
passed beyond the development stage, 
one of which, incidentally, is associated 
with television. Others are expected 
to make their appearance when the 
country returns to peacetime activities. 





Spaghetti in the War! 
Speeds Vital Production 


Uncooked spaghetti is now being used 
to speed the manufacture of electronic 
tubes used for war communications! 

Seventy-five per cent of the time re- 
quired to assemble certain tube filaments 
at the Westinghouse Lamp Division now 
is being saved by the novel war substi- 
tute discovered by William A. Hayes, a 
young electronics engineer. Not only 
time, but also steel is being conserved 
by the discovery. 

A stick of spaghetti placed inside a 
tiny wire coil supports the coil while it 
is being welded, states D. D. Knowles, 
manager of electronics engineering. 
Formerly a piece of steel was used as a 
support but it was difficult to remove. 
On the other hand, spaghetti can be 
burned out in a flash. The method is 
instrumental in producing 50 per cent 
more filaments and, at the same time, 
allows assembly operators to spend part 
of their time on other production jobs. 

To explain the procedure involved— 
wire filaments for many tubes are coiled 
in shape of a small spring, %4-inch long. 
When each coil was being welded to the 
rest of the tube mechanism, a steel piece 
about as thick as a 7-penny nail was in- 
serted inside the spring coil to support 
it and keep it in accurate aligninent. 
The steel piece had to be split wit’ a 
saw before inserting it in the coil. With- 
out the svlit, the piece was difficult to 
remove after the welding operation be- 
cause of tendency of the coil to tighten 
around it. Sometimes removing the steel 
piece jarred the coil and it had to be 
realigned. 

In trying to break the bottleneck, Mr. 
Hayes tried spaghetti. After the fila- 
ment is welded, electric current is passed 
through the coil to remove any impur- 
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ities in the metal. This also burns up 
the spaghetti in a flash—the same flash 
eliminating the removal problem. Form- 
erly the operation required about 5 
minutes. By using spaghetti, the job 
now is handled in a quarter of that time. 

According to Mr. Hayes, his idea 
didn’t take final shape all at once. He 
visited the spaghetti manufacturer and 
found out how accurately it could be 
produced with regard to exact size. He 
found that spaghetti can be made witb 
fair precision and is strong enough not to 
break if handled carefully; it even can 
be machined on a lathe. For the first 
experiments, a stick of spaghetti was 
placed on a lathe and was machined to 
the correct diameter. The spaghetti 
maker now uses a die to enable him to 
produce sticks the correct diameter for 
the tube operation. 


Dravo Develops Connectors 
For Nonmetallic Ductwork 


A method for assembling nonmetallic 
ducts for heating and ventilating to con- 
form with restrictions now in force on 
metal for such purposes, and to meet 
requirement for noncorrosive ductwork 
is reported by Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh. 

The method, or the Lumm panel con- 
nector, as the development is called, 
basically consists of three members 
which can be formed of gages of metal 
depending on the perimeter of the duct 
required. Of the three members, one 
makes up the lineal corners of the ducts, 
one forms a flange frame for one end 
and the other is used to form a frame 
for the opnosite end. Panels are secured 
by clips placed on 12-inch centers. Clips 
are shaped to permit the nonmetallic 
panels to be fitted snugly between them 
and the basic member. 

According to Dravo, this form of as- 


sembly forms a frame of unusual rigidity, 
reducing pulsation and offering a strong 
structural anchor for hanging ducts by 
straps from roof construction. In the 
interior of the duct, the flattened clips 
are the only. metal exposed. Replace- , 
ment of panels can be made without > 
removing a complete section. 


Approval of Industry — 
Sought on Furnace Standard 


A proposed commercial standard for 
solid-fuel-burning forced-air furnaces, 
TS-3536a, is being circulated to the in- 
dustry for acceptance, according to the 
National Bureau of Standards, United 
States Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington. 

Proposed standard is being circulated 
to producers, testing laboratories, distr‘b- 
utors, and users of solid-fuel-burning fur- 
naces in order that it may become more 
widely effective through establishment as 
a commercial standard. 


Turns Out Huge Right- 
Angle Reduction Drive 


In filling a production order recently, 
Cone-Drive Division, Michigan Tool Co., 
Detroit, turned out a 97%-inch outside 
diameter drive, believed to be the high- 
est capacity right-angle reduction drive 
gear ever produced. Its capacity, it is 
said, is equivalent to a 16l-inch outside 
diameter worm gear. 


The gear and pinion were produced on 
standard generating machines, a feature 
being that backlash was held in produc- 
tion to a maximum of 0.008 to 0.005- 
inch. Reduction ratio of the gearset is 
192 to 1, while the pinion diameter is 
7 inches. 
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Stepping Up...and Keeping Up the 
STEEL CUTTING PRODUCTION 
of the United Nations 


AND 
ENGL 4 IN CHINA! 
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ITH the outbreak of war in 1939, the Allied 

Nations—abtruptly cut off from Germany as 
a principal source of supply for carbides—diverted 
the full flood of their carbide demands to the 
United States. 

Fortunately, American industry had established 
—as far back as 1928—its own independent sources 
of supply. These American suppliers were ready to 
meet the emergency with a bacl:ground of 10 years’ 
experience in the development, manufacture and 
application of this urgently needed material. They 
kad the skill, the equipment, and a generous margin 
of reserve capacity. 

To the hard pressed Allied Nations—struggling 
to of-set the tremendous output of a German war 
production long since tooled with carbide by 
oficial decree—went tons of American carbiccs 
in steacily increasing quantities. Foresight and 
preparccness enabled American carbide manufac- 
turcrs to fill this urgent need and at the same time 
meet the pyramiding demands of domestic 
incustries. 

Today, you will find carbides a factor of vital 
importance in stepping up and keeping up the pro- 
duction of not only the United States but also such 
countries as England, Russia, Australia, Canada, 
China, India, Mexico and many others among the 
United Nations. 

The full extent to which carbides are being used 
in the cause of victory is difficult to visualize. 
Carboloy Company production alone, for example, 
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is at an annual rate 45 times greater than that of 
any pre-war year. Monthly production of carbides 
—formerly measured in pounds—can today be 
expressed in tons—many tons per month! Yet the 
average carbide tool contains but a fraction of an 
ounce of carbide at the cutting edge—and a single 
tool during its usable life machines hundreds of 
parts for the implements of war. Particularly im- 
portant is the use of carbides for cutting steel— 
a major field of use for Carboloy tools. (More than 
60% of the Carboloy Cemented Carbide produced 
tocay for machining purposes is for cutting steel.) 

A kigh order of performance—so high as to have 
been once considered incredible—is now commonly 
expected, and obtained, with carbides. Such things 
as increases in output of 3 to 1, lengthened tool 
life of 10 to 1, finish cuts that eliminate arduous 
grincing, machining of former “‘non-machineable”’ 
alloys, reductions of 25%, 50%, 75% in machining 
costs—results such as these are every-day occur- 
rences in war production today. 

This widespread use of carbides in war, indicates 
a new era of production economy when normal 
commerce returns. Manufacturers who have con- 
verted to carbides to meet the present emergency 
will then have at their immediate disposal an 
economic weapon of unusual advantage in seeking 
world marl:cts. 


Carboloy Company, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


Authorized Distributors: Canadian General Electric Co., Lid., Toronto. 
Foreign Sales: international General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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AIRCRAFT DIES 


the time and at only 


35 per cent of cost of conventional methods 


BY PRODUCING blank and pierce 
dies for the aircraft and other indus- 
tries from templates of the parts 
themselves, Algoma Products, De- 
troit, reduces the cost approximately 
65 per cent and does the job 300 
per cent faster. This method elimi- 
nates the need for special die design 
and also simplifies making alterations 
when they are needed. 

Instead of the usual complex, time- 
consuming and costly milling opera- 
tions, the dies are contour-sawed from 
chromium molybdenum steel, filed, 


sheared to size, hardened and welded 


quired in conventional dies is thus 
conserved. Individually replaceable 
pierce punches of hard-drawn tool 
steel are pressed into the blank die 
and matching holes drilled in the 
blank punch for piercing holes in the 
part. 

The dies are self-stripping and 
self-ejecting. Small rubber blocks 
cemented to the back-up plates near 
the edges of the punches and in the 
blanking die are compressed on the 
down stroke, and in returning to 
shape on the up stroke, strip the 
punches and eject the part from the 
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BLANK TEMPLATE DIE 


to inexpensive back-up plates. One- die. See accompanying illustrations. 

third of the critical alloy steel re- Where a large number of pierce 
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punches are required, a thin alumi- 
num alloy plate is cemented over the 
rubber blocks to equalize the strip- 
ping pressure. 

All punches and dies are heat 
treated to withstand continuous pro- 
duction service. Blank punches are 
cyanide hardened, blank dies flame 
hardened at the cutting edges, and 
pierce punches hardened and drawn 
to 40-42 rockwell C. 

Punch and die are kept in align- 
ment by two guide pins of different 
diameters in one portion of the die 
and matching holes in the mating 
part. The different diameters pre- 
vent incorrect assembly of the dies 
in the press. Such dies are suitable 
for use in single, compound or pro- 
gressive operations, and are adapt- 
able to blanking and piercing sheet 
stock or stock sheared .to width of 
the part. In the latter case, individ- 
ually removable nest pins are in- 
serted in the face of the die to locate 
the work. 


Typical dies being produced by 
Algoma process. Note: Rub- 
ber blocks for stripping at Fig. 
1A, for ejection of work from 
die, Fig. 1B; alignment guide 
pins of different diameters to 
prevent incorrect assembly, Fig. 
1C; thin aluminum plate to 
equalize stripping pressure, Fig. 
2A; chain supports, Fig. 2B; in- 
serted work-locating nest pins, 
Fig. 2C; die-to-shoe mounting 
capscrews, Fig. 3A; spring sup- 
ported dowel pins to push off 
slugs, Fig. 3C; separate back-up 
plate for punches in large size 
dies, Fig. 3B; stop pins jor one- 
end cut-off, Fig. 4A; inserting 
punches, Fig. 5A, produces end- 
trim-and-pierce die; die can be 
made to trim both sides also, 
Fig. 5B 








Milling of Compressor Beds 
Cut by 60 Per Cent 


One of the factors responsible for 
boosting the output of compressors fur- 
nished for the production of high-octane 
gasoline, synthetic rubber, synthetic am- 
monia and other essential war materials 
at the plant of Copper-Bessemer Corp., 
Mount Vernon, O., is a huge 131-ton 
milling and boring machine. Driven by 
nine separate motors, the machine is said 
to cut milling and boring time of com- 
pressor beds by 60 per cent. 

The machine is being, used currently 
to mill and bore large motor-driven com- 
pressor beds, and also to machine the 
big bed castings for 10-cylinder compres- 
sor engines. A 40 per cent saving in time 
has been effected on each compressor 
bed, and over 62 per cent saving in time 
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in machining each compressor engine ac- 
cording to corporation officials. 

Flexibility of the machine’s speed per- 
mits a wide range of operations—from 
drilling a %4-inch hole at a speed up to 
240 revolutions per minute to boring a 
30-inch cylinder at 2 revolutions per min- 
ute. Handling of the precision work is 
facilitated by means of a compact, port- 
able control panel containing 13 switch 
buttons governing every movement of 
the machine. With this arrangement, the 
operator can stand at any point along 
the work-piece to observe and control 
the actual operations as they take place. 
In milling a 32-ton compressor bed, for 
instance, he can move this weight to 
within 0.00l-inch of a required setting 
by merely pressing a button. 

Precision of the machine is exempli- 
fied in the allowable variation of the bed 
of the unit which is only 0.003-inch in 


the entire 26-foot length of its horizontal 
surface. The sensitivity of the machine 
was indicated when shop engineers found 
that one of the two vertical columns sup- 
porting the bed was nearer to an open 
door than the other, and therefore sub- 
ject to a different temperature, thus 
causing a variation in the accuracy of 
the machine. This condition was corrected 
when both columns of the machine were 
maintained at the same air temperature. 

An idea of the machine’s size is af- 
forded by the fact that 350 cubic yards 
of concrete were necessary to form the 
foundation. Its nine separate motors 
range from 1/3 to 20 horsepower. The 
machine table measures 98 inches wide 
by 26 feet long. 

It was pointed out by the company 
that the addition of this equipment not 
only speeds its own war work, but aids 
other plants in emergencies. 
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be Done”’—the Cutting 
Tool Industry Does it! 


You never hear much about the work 
it's doing. But without America’s 
highly specialized cutting tool indus- 
try, America would be without a big 
edge over an alleged “super” race. 


For here’s a significant fact: cutting 
tools give life to machine tools 

machine tools that build Axis- 
blasting guns, shells, tanks, planes. 


Yes, and total war brought totally 
new and serious problems to the cut- 
ting tool industry. Production dce- 
mands skyrocketed to new peaks — 
and so did shortages of two critical 
elements: manpower and materials. 


Such tremendously expanding opera- 
tions naturally gave rise to engineer- 
ing problems of grave complexity. 


When a War Job “Can’t 


Overcoming such obstacles required 
the mustering and all-out concentra- 
tion of the initiative, experience and 
brainpower of the cutting tool in- 
dustry’s best minds. 


A revealing example of that coopera- 
tion is pictured above. Here 
Barber-Colman cutting tool experts 
are shown developing a special cutter: 
In a similar manner, UNGROUND 
thread milling cutters were developed 
—within tolerances of only 5/10,000ths 
of an inch—for threading high-power- 
ed shells. 


That was the Army and Navy speci- 
fication that bad to be met. Perform- 






ance like that was formerly attainable 
only through time-consuming and 
laborious grinding operations. A 
bottleneck, yes, but Barber-Colman 
engineers found a way to break it. 
Production of Axis-smashing am- 
munition was cnormously stepped up. 


From now until victory, of course, 
Barber-Colman facilities are aimed 
at only one objective: helping to win 
that victory. When the war is won, 
look to Barber-Colman engineering 
to make short work of peacetime 
production problems, too! 





Barber-Colman Company 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT © 204 LOOMIS STREET « ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


Complete Cutting Tool Service 


® Engineering * Manufacturing 


Hobs * Milling Cutters * Reamers * Special Tools * Sharpening Machines 








INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


Grab for Varied Loads 


Heavy crates, boxes, bundles or other 
heavy objects are easily handled’ by 
means of a new grab announced by 











Palmer-Sile Co., 796 South Harrington 
street, Detroit. Loads of almost any 
shape can be manipulated by the unit. 

The grab is adjustable to either high 
or low ceilings. Its hooks are of heavy 
ferged steel and have a spread of 16 to 
48 inches. These are supported by %- 
inch chains. Weight of the grab is ap- 
proximately 30 pounds. 


Grinding Fixture 


Grinding of both 60 and 29-degree 
threading tool bits with extreme pre- 
cision is the feature of a new grinding 
fixture recently announced by Robert 
H. Clark, 3424 Sunset boulevard, Los 
Anveles. The fixture has no graduated 
scales or moving parts. The machinist 
merely slides the bit into the holder, 
tightens a setscrew and places the fix- 


ture on the grinder work table, prop- 
erly positioned for the thread angle de- 


sired. 


Design of the fixture makes it espe- 
cially adaptable for use with a mag- 
netic chuck, although it easily can be 
clamped to the work table. The tool 


” eter. 








bit holders will hold securely round or 
square tool bits of all sizes from % to 
%s-inch for cutting both right and left- 
hand threads. Correct side clearance is 
provided, and all bits may be ground 
with or without rake on the cutting face. 

The fixture may be used on any sur- 
face grinder or cutter grinder. It is be- 
ing offered in two standard sizes, each 
of which takes all tool bits within % 
to %-inch range. One model is designed 
for the mechanic’s tool kit; the second 
performs exactly the same work but is 
a heavy duty shop model. 


Foot-Operated Press 


Ferracute Machine Co., Bridgeton, 
N. J., is offering a new model No. FO2 
foot-operated press for forming, cutting, 
piercing, riveting, stamping and other 
light operations. A kick of the pendu- 
lum lever operates the ram of this ma- 





chine while the weight of the lever 
alone returns the ram to the initial posi- 
tion. 

The unit has a ram pressure near the 
bottom of the stroke of 2 tons. Stroke 
of ram is 0 to 1% inches. The throat 
of the machine, center of ram back to 
frame, measures 4% inches. The diame- 
ter of the bed is 8% inches, and the 
hole through the bed is 3 inches in diam- 
The press is being offered for 
bench mounting or as a floor model with 
a cast pedestal. 


Heat-Treating Unit 


Three pots feature the new type 230 
high-speed heat-treating unit introduced 
by A. F. Holden Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Of these pots Nos. 1 and 8 are remov- 
able and interchangeable, permitting 
several different baths to be used in the 
same furnace unit. 

Pot No. 1 features a temperature 
range of 1400 to 1800 degrees Fahr. It 
is for preheating high-speed tools, car- 
burizing, silver soldering, heating water 
and oil-hardening steels as well as alloy 


steels such as high-carbon, high-chrom- 
ium or stainless types. 

Pot No. 2 with a temperature range 
of 1900 to 2350 degrees Fahr. is for 
hardening all types of high-speed steels, 
copper brazing and heating forgings. 

No. 3 is used in quenching high- 
speed tools from the hardening tem- 
peratures, tempering, nitriding, blueing 





and for descaling forgings and similar 
parts. It features a temperature range 
of 1000 to 1400 degrees Fahr. 

Some advantages of the heat-treating 
unit are: No scale at any temperature; 
tools hardened with minimum diameter 
change, minimum distortion and one- 
third less time for subsequent finishing 
operations. 


Induction-Heating Machine 


Suited to a wide range of induction- 
heating applications, the new flexible 15- 
kilowatt Tocco Junior induction-heating 
machine announced recently by Ohio 
Crankshaft Co., 3800 Harvard avenue, 
Cleveland, can be adapted to brazing, 
annealing, heat treating, heating for forg- 
ing and surface hardening of small and 
medium-size parts. A compact 9600- 


cycle high-frequency unit, the machine is 
capable of providing continuous opera- 





tions around the clock with minimum 
maintenance and care. 
Featured in the unit is a 20-horse- 


power motor-generator set that main- 
tains accuracy of heat control at all 
times. Inductors for brazing carbide 
tips are designed to treat more than one 
(Please turn to Page 137) 


(All claims are those of the manufacturer of the equipment being described.) 
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War production demands uniform accuracy. Loss of 
time or the waste of scarce strategic materials be- 
cause of variations in machining cannot be tolerated. 
There is no place in our war production plan for 
equipment that cannot be relied upon to maintain 
required tolerances. 

Sound design and careful workmanship give South 
Bend Lathes the dependable precision that assures 
uniform accuracy. Built by skilled craftsmen who take 
pride in their work, they are capable of maintaining 
split-thousandth tolerances on all work within their 
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capacity. Their unvarying performance speeds pro- 
duction on the most exacting machine operations and 
assures perfect interchangeability of parts and units. 
There is a South Bend Lathe for most war produc- 
tion requirements. The Engine Lathes are made in 9”, 
10”, 13”, 1434", and 16” swings, with bed lengths from 
3’ to 12’. The Toolroom Lathes are made in 10", 13’, 
14%", and 16” swings, with bed lengths from 3’ to 8’. 
The Turret Lathes are made in 9” and 10” swings, 
with 334’ bed lengths. These lathes are described 


in Catalog 100C which will be sent upon request. 


FOR 36 YEARS 


LATHE 
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APPLICATION of specially designed 
monorail cranes, using two bridges for 
carrier travel, had its inception in the 
aircraft industry, particularly in the Boe- 
ing, Consolidated and Martin bomber 
plants. 

Handling materials and subassemblies 
in these huge plants involves a twofold 
problem, First, the areas over which 
materials and parts must be moved are 
so large that the conventional over-rid- 
ing bridge crane is automatically elim- 
inated. The girder depth necessary to 
span such areas would have added sev- 
eral feet to the building height and 
tremendously increased the cost of such 
long structures. Second, the method of 
assembly, necessarily spread over these 
large areas, requires crane type equip- 
ment capable of hooking on to a load 
at any point in the entire area. 

To handle this job, twin bridges on 
trolley-mounted trucks were designed for 
travel along multiple runways with cab- 
carriers operating between the bridges 
This, in effect, closely resembles a mov- 
ing railway when looking along the 
length of a long twin bridge. 

These underslung cranes, as well as 
the cab-carriers, are propelled by means 
of wheels with inflated pneumatic tires 
pressing against the bottom of the run- 
ways. Wheels are driven through a 
squaring shaft with sprocket and chain to 











Top to bottom, left— 

Fig. 1—This 3-ton bridge crane 

operates in bay over subassembly 

area; can be run on shuttle crane 

shown in Fig. 2 which dllows 

transfer of this bridge crane to 
other bays in this ,area 





Fig. 2—Shuttle crane shown here 
allows units like that shown in 
Fig. 1 to be transferred to other 
bays. Shuttle operation is con- 
trolled from crane cab through 
sliding shoe conductors 


Fig. 3—Special expansion joint in- 

serted in crareways at eac of 

bulding expansion points allows 

4% inches of variation yet fur- 

nishes smooth uninterrupted travel 
for crane wheels 


Fig. 4—How two 5-ton twin bridge 

cranes interlock for operation as a 

single 8-truck unit. Operator is 

running cab carrier unit over the 

twin bridge from the service spur 
shown in Fig. 6 
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By EDW. H. DOERGER 
American MonoRail Co 
Cleveland 


Speed Bomber Parts Handling at Willow Run 


electric motor. Drum controls for all 
movements are contained in the cab. 
Max.mum speed for all units except the 
hoist are approximately 300 feet per 
minute. <<. 

At the Ford Willow Run plant, @ozens 
of these overhead railways, of various 
lengths and capacities, travel throughout 
the assembly areas on more than 29 miles 
of crane tracks. Seven separate systems 
are included in this trackage covering 
the various departments. 

One of the problems first encountered 
in the Ford plant was in the sub-assem- 
bly area involving the movement of 
short-span cranes to run between the 
bays, Fig. 1. Loads on these cranes re- 
quired transfer throughout the depart- 
ment in the course of production, and 
then to either of the main assembly lines. 

In- order to achieve this cross travel 
yet at the same time retain the overall 
coverage of crane equipment, American 
MonoRail engineers designed a shuttle 
unit, Fig. 2, which acts as a travelling 
craneway. With it, a short-span crane 
and its load can be transferred to any 
other set of runways between bays in 
the system. This eliminates hook trans- 
fer, permitting an operator to p‘ck up a 
load and deposit it anywhere within the 
system. 


? 
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Interlocks Aid Load Transfer 


Perfect alignment of shuttles 
cranes to accomplish such transfer is 
made poss‘ble by means of electrically- 
operated interlocks. These interlocks are 
operated from the cab by means of small 
drum controllers. The operator lines up 
his crane at the interlock connection 
When the crane registers accurately, the 
interlock baffle is ra‘sed by a cam on the 
connecting track and at the same time 
closes a limit switch circuit which then 
enables the operator to use the drum 
controller. This insures connection only 
at the proper point. 

The crarjie is then run across to the 
connecting tracks on shuttle or regular 
craneway. Shuttle cranes are nrenelled hv 
the same rubber-wheel drive described 


above. 


and 


Fig. 5—A $20-foot twin bridge 
crane in shipping area travels on 
17 runways by means of 2-motor 
drive through square shaft operat- 
tng rubber wheels under each run- 
way. To assure correct interlock- 
ing with other cranes at each end, 
special provision for expansion is 
built into long crane 
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Runways for the short-span 3-tor. 
cranes in the sub-assembly areas are 
cantilevered several feet into the ma.n 
assembly area covered by 5-ton cranes, 
thus furnishing hook transfer between 
these areas. 

Over each of the main assembly lines 
are eight crane tracks extending the 
length of the building, about 2800 feet. 
In order to maintain constant alignment, 
special slotted joints are inserted at each 
expansion point in the building. See 
Fig. 3. These joints provide for 3 inches 
of expansion, yet furnish smooth travel 
for crane wheels at all times. 

Along each side of the eight craneway 
tracks travel 4-truck cranes, Fig. 4, of 
5-ton capacity which can be latched to- 
gether to operate as a single unit. This 
also permits one crane to pass another 

















































entire 
two long 


area 


and move a load over the 
wihout hook transfer. ‘ihe 
assembly areas are hnked together at 
s.rategic points by . interlocking cross- 
over tracks so that cab-carr.ers can trans- 
fer from a crane on one assembly line 
to a crane on the other. 

Covering the length of the preparation 
area is a 320-foot crane or travelling 
railway, Fig. 5, operating on 17 runways. 
This crane also serves as a cross-over 
connection between craneways in adja- 
cent areas for through passage of carriers 
between departments. It is probably 


the longest crane of its type ever built. 
It is propelled by rubber wheels under 
each runway, powered by two electric 
motors through a single squaring shaft. 
Special expansion features were neces- 
sary to assure alignment with interlock- 








Fig. 6—Spur tracks at third level between assembly areas connect with in- 
terlocks at both ends to engage with cranes allowing cab carriers to be run 
in for service and repair 


ing cranes at one end ot this long crane 
Expansion mechanism is operated by a 
crank so that adjustment can be made 
by operator in the cab. 

Undoubtedly the most outstanding fea- 
ture of the Ford installation is the facili- 
ties for servicing the cranes as well as 
maintenance of lights and other overhead 
equipment. Over the third level of the 
mezzanine separating the main 
assembly areas hangs two spur tracks, 
Fig. 6, which have interlock connections 
for cranes in both areas. Carriers are run 
on these spurs for easy access to all parts 
for repair or replacement. Special main- 
tenance cars, Fig. 7, propelled by a cab- 
carrier, can be moved on crane bridges 


section 


throughout the system to replace lights 
or service overhead facilities. 
Regardless of the extent and compli- 
cation of th's overhead railway system, 
is was found practical to train women 
as crane Controls for all 
movement of cranes, shuttles, interlocks, 
hoists and carrier drives are mounted in 
the cabs, plainly marked and requiring 
little manual effort. The entire system 
was designed and built by the American 


MonoRail Co. of Cleveland, in co-opera- 


operators. 


tion with Albert Kahn, Associated Archi- 
tects & Engineers Inc. of Detroit. 

It is extremely difficult to show exactly 
how flexible this handling system is with- 
out presenting a detailed floor plan of the 
entire plant. However, it can be said 
that the more than 29 miles of crane 


tracks and seven separate systems includ- 
ed provide facilities to move work as 


One real- 


operation 


desired about the entire plant. 
lv has to see this system in 
to appreciate its unusual features. 

Its importance, however, lies not only 
in its extreme flexibility but in the ex- 
traordinary manner it makes every bit 
of floor space available for fabricating 
operations. 


Fig. 7—Service car attached to cab carrier can be transferred to any part 


of plant. 


Car is attached to cab carrier operating on a crane bridge. By 


means of interlocks and cross-overs, this car can reach any area desired 
to service crane, light fixtures or other portions of the superstructure 




















Exide Ironelad ease of handling 
means increased dependability 


Complex equipment is all right in its place, but today, Industry has a 
big job on its hands. Tools which are simple and easy to handle, save 
time, money, and materials. That's why Exide Ironclad Batteries, long 
known for their durability and dependability, are playing such ari impor- 
tant part in the industrial war of movement. They shorten the training 
periods of new workers. They save materials through their long life. . . 
and most of all they do a big job and do it well! 








ANY WORKER CAN FOLLOW THESE 
EASY MAINTENANCE STEPS . . . 


Keep adding approved water at regular 
intervals. Most local water is safe. Ask us 
if yours is safe. 


Keep the top of the battery and battery 
container clean and dry at all times. This 
will assure maximum protection of the 
inner parts. 


Keep the battery fully charged—but avoid 
excessive over-charge. A storage battery 
will last longer when charged at its 


proper voltage. 


Record water additions, voltage, and 
gravity readings. Don’t trust your memory. 
Write down a complete record of your bat- 
tery's life history. Compare readings. 


If you wish more detailed information, or 
have a special battery problem, don’t hesi- 
tate to write to Exide. We want you to get 
the long life built into every Exide Bat- 
tery. Ask for booklet Form 1982. 


High Power, More Production: To get the most from any battery-powered 
electric vehicle, its battery must deliver good voltage, hold that voltage 
high, and be ready for emergency demands with a giant surge when 
needed. Exide lronclads do just that. 


Long Life, Saves Materials: Rugged Exide lronciads are built to last, and 
save vital materials by getting maximum use from everything that goes 
into their making. When you buy an Exide you definitely—Buy to Last 
and Save to Win! 


Easy Maintenance Saves Labor: Exide lronciads are kept charged by 
the simplest method ever devised. With the Exide Charge Control Unit 
there's nothing to do but connect the battery to the charging source and 
turn a knob ...a job the greenest worker can handle. 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR 
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BONDS + LET'S OVER-SUBSCRIBE THE 3RD WAR LOAN 
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MARKED progress in the hydraulic 
deseating cf hot-roiled steel by the so- 
termed spray sys.em—that is, by the im- 
pingement of high-velocity water sprays 
upon the heated metal as it advances 
through the succes.ive scale breaker and 
finishing sections of the continuous miil 
—has brought to li ht, not only the 
basic requirements for successful appli- 
cations of this high-speed method for 
complete removal of scale from strip, 
plates, sheet bars, merchant bars and 
seamless tubing as and while the stock 
is being rolled, but certain troublesume 
complications, as we! l—complications 
that have at times seriously interfered 
with satisfactory output and quality 
standards. 

The descaling action consists essen- 
tially in cracking-off, or loosening the 
scale from the sound metal by sharp 
thermal contraction and the physical shat- 
tering of the loosened scale and its re- 
moval by the impinging force of the 
water jets—both processes effected simul- 
taneously wiihout over-cooling the steel. 
Since descaling is independent of and dis- 
tinct from the cooling of the steel being 
rolled, which later involves low-pressure 
water-cooling of the stands of rolls, an 
extremely exacting thermal balance is 
involved, little difference existing be- 
tween the coefficients of contraction of 
the objectionable scale and of the sound 
metal, The question of water pressure, 
likewire, is critical, as well as the qual- 
ity of the water emp!oyed and, since 
the objectionable scaling is progressive, 
the location of the high-pressure sprays 
is highly important. 

From 4 to 12 gallons of high-pressure 
filtered water per minute per inch width 
of slab or s'ock surface have been found 
necessary in practice. The advisable 
quanti’'y depends upon the type of mill, 
width and weight of slab, speed of mill, 
i.e., time consumed by the s'ab in passing 
through rol's or stands and between suc- 
ces*ive stands—the number of slabs in 
transit at the same time, location and 
number of spray points and vo'ume of 


spray. The water pre*sure may range 
from akout 600 to 1300 pounds per 
square inch, or even hi:her in some 


instances. 


Intricacies of Operation 


Selection of water pressures, location 
of sprays, etc. at some of the mills 
where hydraulic descaling is now being 
used most successfully, and strip of high- 
est quali'y preduced at reasonable pump- 
age expense, with accompanying low 
maintenance cost, will provide excellent 
firsthand evidence of the intricacies of 
modern descaling practice. At one of 
the more prominent Ohio mills, the water 
pressure at the spray nozzles is close 
to 1000 pounds per square inch. At 
another of the important mills in the 
same general Iccality. the hydraulic pres- 
sure emn'oved is 200 pounds hicher, 
while in the tin mill of a steel plant in 
the Chicago district the spray pressure 
is built-un to some 1300 pounds per 
square inch. Each of these instal- 
lations is typ'cal of methods which have 
been approved for hydraulic descaling. 
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Take the 1200-pound application as an 
example. ‘lhis is in connection with 
a 12-stand 98-inch strip mill employed 
for a variety of work and the pressure 
selected was established only after ex- 
tensive investiga.ion of speciic require- 
ments for obtaining sati_factory (scale- 
less) surface finish within the safe 
pressure range of available piping mate- 
rials and standardized pumpinz equip- 
ment, Studies were made of the water 
demand on various rolling schedules, 
limiting the velocity of flow arbitrarily 
in any portion of the high-pressure 
system to some 24 feet per second 


and avoiding all abrupt changes in di- 
rection of fiow in the viciniiy of high- 
velocity lines. 

Spray nozzles then were located on the 
delivery side of the No. 1 scale breaker, 
at the entry side of No. 2 roughing 
stand, entry side of No. 3 rougher, en- 
try side of No. 4 rougher; at the delivery 
side of No. 2 scale breaker, on enter- 
ing the finishing mill section, and on 
the delivery side of No. 5 finishing stand. 
Nozzles on the No. 1 scale breaker, 16 
in number, are six special l-inch Re- 
public Steel Corp. devices spaced 8 
inches and directed against the top of 
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the heated slab from a maximum dis- 
tance of 17% inches and ten % x 1/16- 
inch spray nozzles on 4%-inch centers 
directed azainst the under side of the 
slab from a distance of 9% inches. Six- 
teen % x 1/16-inch spray nozzles are 
used on each of the Nos. 2, 3 and 4 
roughing stands on 6-inch centers, 12 
inches above and below the forming 
sheet. The nozzles are mounted at an 
angle of some 15 degrees against the 
direction of slab flow to effect efficient 
loosening and removal of the scale. 
Sprays on the No. 2 scale breaker 
consist of a double battery of twenty 


% x 1/ 16-inch spray nozzles on 4%-inch 
centers mounted 9% inches above and 
below the slab. The nozzles also are in- 
clined at 15 degrees against the advance 
of the formed sheet. Sprays on the No. 
5 finishing stand are seldom used, the 
descaling sprays at the No. 2 scale break- 
er ordinarily removing the last trace of 
scale forming on the cooling sheet. 

The nozzles at each stand are provid- 
ed with closinz-caps, to adjust the over- 
lapping spray spread to the wid.h of the 
strip rolled avoiding unnecessary pump- 
age and conserving filtered water. When 
rolling a 94-inch sheet, the maximum 


Above—Spray rozzles for 
high-pressure water are 
shown above the hot steel 
Courtesy, Republic Steel 


Corp 


Left— No. 4 roughing 

stand, 79-inch 

equ'pped w:th high-pres- 

sure sprays. Courtesy, 

Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. 


train, 


peak demand for high-pressure descaling 
water has been about 2500 galions per 
minute and the maximum aveiage de- 
mand 1500 gallons. 

Substantial water supply is normally 
furnished by one or three 
De Laval duplex centrifugals, each of 
1200 gallons per minute capaciy, with 
one of the o.her pumps 
standby or reserve unit. Each pump as- 
sembla_e consists of a 2-stage low-pres- 
sure booster pump charged trom a 13,- 
000-gallon surge-pipe tank 
reservoir of filtered water, from which 
every trace of abrasive material has been 

high- 
combined 


anovher of 


SeTving as a 


protec ted, 


removed, and a 7- 
pressure centrifugal. The 
pump unit, mounted on a common sub- 
base, is connected by a flexipie coupiing 
to a 1200-horsepower, 1800 revolution 
per minute, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 2300- 
volt induction drive 

The pump control circuit is so 
locked with the control of a motor-oper- 
ated gate valve in the discharge line of 
each pump unit that, while closing the 
current is 


carefully 


motor 
inter- 


valve automatically when the 
off, the pump can only be started when 
the gate valve is open Also, a trip on 
the oil circuit breaker is interlocked 
with the pressure switch on the pump 
suction and with a temperature switch 
on the balance pipe of the pump, open- 
ing the circuit breaker immediately in 
cases of suction drop, below an estab- 
lished minimum, and when there is an 
increase in temperature in the balance 
pipe, above a predetermined limit 


Emergency By-Pass Valve Provided 


Each pump also is provided with a 
solenoid-operated air valve that opens 
an automatic by-pass valve to the fil- 
tered water tank. This self-acting de- 
vice functions if and when for any rea- 
son the motor current drops below that 
corresponding to the shut-off load on 
the pump 

The discharge from the pumps passes 
direct to the main header serving the 
various descaling stands and also, through 
an automatic safety shut-off valve, to a 
hydropneumatic accumulator of 4000 
gallons capacity that under normal oper- 
ating conditions is kept about one-third 
full of water under full system pressure 
by a 3-stage air compressor, with inter 
and after-coolers, operated under man- 
ual push-button control. The regulation 
of the accumulator safety 
however, effected 
a svecial liquid-level control- 


valve is auto- 


matic, through the 


agency of 
ler and rec 
arranged to close a warning signal li ht 
to close, 


der with high-level contact 
low-level contact 
light circuit by opening the 
Thus, 


circuit and 
likewise, th 
circuit. on a 
the safety valve is instantly clesed when- 


solenoid air valve 


ever the water level is low and in case 


a break should 


lines or any failure in the operation of 


occur in the hvdraulic 


the pump, air supply or electric current. 
Another svecial detail of this installa- 


tion is worthy of mention, and that 
is, the low-prescure filtered water-filling 
below the d scaling 
maintain the piping 
spray 


connection made 
spray valves, to 


and headers bevond the 


spray 
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The best testimonial that a steel mill can give 
a manufacturer is to come back time and time 
again for more of the same pits. 

















valves full of water between spraying 
periods. The safeguard consists of a 
relatively low-pressure filling line par- 
alleling the main header and connected 
into each high-pressure spray stand. 
The object is to protect the spray nozzles 
and connecting pipinz against the ham- 
merlike crushing impact, on valve clos- 
ing, of suddenly released water trav- 
eling at a rate of better than 16 miles 
per hour. 

Naturally, all pipe fittings are of extra- 
heavy welded construction and at each 
spray valve there is a connection with 
a straightway lift-type cock with a bal- 
anced piston-type air-pilot-operated spray 
valve for the avoidance of line shocks 
and regulation cf speed of valve manip- 
ulation, providing uniform acceleration 
or deceleration The spray 
valves are controlled manually in the 
pulpits or on the tables through flag 
switches operating 4-way solenoid air 
valves placed close to the spray valve. 


as desired. 


Sensitive thermal balance entailed in 
a successful hydraulic descaling system 
. . . . . = 
of this kind is well demonstrated in the 


case of the spray installation at the tin 
plate mill in the Chicago district, where 


the satisfactory hydraulic pressure is 
some 1000 pounds per square inch higher 
or 8 1/3 per cent. The increase is made 
necessary by the li hter weight strip 
rolled and the descaling of which limits 
the amount of water that can be em- 
ployed without too rapid cooling of the 
lighter mass of heated metal. Efficient 
surface scale loosening is effected with 
less water and the heavier impact pres- 
sure aids both in breaking-up the loos- 
ened scale and its removal. 

Spent descaling water, which of nec- 
essity is 100 per cent makeup water, 
mixing with the low-pressure roll cool- 
ing water escapes to the scale pit, where 
it settles and can be reused after pass- 
ing through mechanical strainers for 
roll cooling purposes but decidedly not 
as descaling water. In fact, the quality 
of the filtered water used in the sprays 
is of the utmost importance. 

At one mill where a system of de- 
scaling by the spray system had been 
installed, loss of production and persis- 


Layout of descaling system serving 
4-high continuous miil 


tent lowering of descaling effectiveness 
was eventually traced to a baffling clog- 
ging of the spray nozzles, despite the fact 
that the car¢fuliy filtered descaling water 
was physically clear and free from sus- 
pended matter on entering the filtered 
water tank serving the descaling pumps. 
Analysis of the water showed that clog- 
ging was caused by a combination of 
microbiological slime growths and bac- 
terial corrosion in the lines leading to 
the jets—that no amount of care in fil- 
tration could exclude completely from the 
filter effluent. 

Suitable chlorination of the water sup- 
ply destroyed the slime-forminz and cor- 
rosion-causing bacilli correcting the 
condition. The water treatment restored 
the descaling efficiency of the system 
promptly and arrested both corrosion 
troubles and the slime growths. 

The microbiological hazard is 
uncommon. Numerous varieties of 
water-borne organisms pass through the 
filter bed and under favorable conditions 
attach themselves to pipe lines and tank 
surfaces, in joints and water traps. Here 
they propagate and rapidly multiply to 
form filamentous growths and jelly-like 
accumulations which entrap any minute 
particles of rust and dirt that may be 
present. A matrix builds up, often of 
inorganic appearance, that not only re- 
stricts the free flow of water but may 
break up and clog passages. Any tenden- 
cy to corrosion troubles is intensified, 


not 


further aggravating effective scale re- 
moval. 
Modern descaling practice is exact- 


ing, yet the intricacies are clearly sus- 
ceptible to control and the maior re- 
quirements of finished steel plates for 
present-day markets—that of surface 
finish of the highest quality—can now 
be realized speedily and dependab'y at 
reasonable cost by a_ well-engineered 
hvdraulic descaling system. The eom- 
plete removal of all blemishing scale 
from the hot strip can be effected ad- 
vantageously as it is rolled on the mill 





Welding Fluid Reduces 
Effects of Fumes 


Welding fumes and vaporization of 
zine can be materially reduced at least 
30 per cent by the application of No- 
Spat, its manufacturers, the Midland 
Paint & Varnish Co., Cleveland, re- 
ported recently. A comparison of the 
vaporization showed untreated galvan- 
ized iron after each 2-minute test weld 
vaporized 0.107-gram of zinc. While on 
the galvanized iron treated with No-Spat 
only 0.074-gram of zinc was vaporized, 
according to the company. 

To make the test, one series of samples 
was treated with welding fluid, while the 
other series was untreated. A welder us- 
ing an oxyacetylene torch did the actual 
welding work. Each weld was stop- 
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watched to 2 minutes and the torch re 
moved after which the. accumulator pump 
was allowed to operate an additional 2 
minutes to accumulate all the fumes and 
vapors. Even before the comnparison of 
vaporization was made, a reduction in 
fumes and smoke was noticeable to the 
eye on the work which was undergoing 
the treatment 


Reamers Are Ground from 
Hardened Steel Blanks 


Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Til, 
now is in production on a line of ground- 
from-the-solid reamers ranging in size 
from 0.050 to 0.500-inch and guaran- 
teed to cutting accuracy within plus 
0.0002 and minus 0,000-inch. These are 
for use on fine precision work demand- 


ing smooth finish, work such as aircraft 
parts, guns, instruments and small textile 
machinery details. 

The reamers, each of which is engi- 
neered for the particular job it is to do, 
are made from hardened steel blanks, 
centerless ground to the specified cutting 
diameter, then fluted by grinding longi- 
tudinally from the solid. The method 
avoids hardening distortion and pre- 
cludes minutely “dubbed” cutting edges. 
Diameter having been established within 
tenths before grinding the flutes, no 
measuring across the flutes is considered 
to be necessary. 

Cylindrical cutting 'avds are nows~ally 
smooth, and the fine finish in the flutes, 
which are shaped in each case to suit 
the material to be cut, insures maximum 
cutting ability, free flow of chips and 
long life for the tool. 
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INDUSTRY USING 
OVER 12,000 
PM MANUALS 


—hecause PM helps 
maintain continuous 


peak production 








Though introduced only recently, Anaconda’s Preventive Mcintenance Plan 
is already helping many plants maintain continuous production by keeping 
their electrical systems operating cfficiently—despite shortages in essential 


wiring equipment. 


To date, over 12,000 Plan Manuals have been sent to iadustrial concerns 
alone. Plant management is using them to protect the electric wire and cable 
on hand... to sce that these vital copper products are being properly used 
...to detect hidden electrical weaknesses thet can be corrected. 
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WHAT THE PLAN IS 


The PM plan is a simple but com- 
prehensive way to safeguard war 
production by preventing electrical 
breakdowns before they develop. 


HOW IT WORKS 


The plan provides a practical means 
of making periodic, systematic an- 
alysis of circuits and equipment. 


4 
Tomorrow 


PREVENTIVE 


= [MAINTENANCE 


Uncovers potential weaknesses . . . 
suggests ways to correct them... 


‘ prevents overloading of lines. 


Data thus gathered aids local W.P.B. 
Branches in reaching decisions on 
requests for materials to prevert 
breakdowns. 


HOW UTILITIES BENEFIT 
The PM plan helps utilities maintain 


may be too Iate...do 


Address 
ep 


Individual 


Company. 
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close customer contact despite a lack 
of “something to sell.” Offers basis 
for service campaign that definitely 
appea!s to customers. Puts the utility 
in a leadership role for furthering 
war production throughout the area 
it serves. 

If you aren't already utiliging the 
Anaconda Preventive Maintenance 


Plan, mail the coupon for full details. 
48237A 


it today!” 


Anaconda Wire ¢: Cable Company 
25 Broadway, New York City 4 


lease send copy of the Anaconda Preventive Ma!>tenance 
Plan for safeguarding wartime production. 
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In Peacetime or Wartime 
the FRONT LINE of 
Hacksaw Blades Its 


TOP QUALITY 


Plus Immediate Delivery 


Left: Standard 
hard edge hand 
blade. Center: 
High speed moly 
power blade. 
Right: High 
speed moly hand 
blade, with hard 
edge for tough 
cutting. 





Or. hand or power jobs, Red End Blades give top production, 
smoothest cutting, longest life. Your new workers will find them 
easier and far less tiring to use on hand jobs. For every blade is 
Simonds-controlled from test tubes to package . .. made to Simonds’ 
owh standards in the world’s most self-contained plant... where 
high-speed production keeps deliveries in step with rated orders. 
So send yours mow to the nearest Simonds office. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 


BOSTON: 1350 Columbia Rd. - CHICAGO: 127 S. Green St. 

NEW YORK: 11 Park Place te SEATTLE: 520 First Ave. So. 

- SAN FRANCISCO: 228 First St. *% SPOKANE: 31 W. Trent Ave. 
PORTLAND, ORE.: 311 S.W. First Ave. 






Send for FREE BOOKLET which tells your-workers how to 
use and care for backsaws, bandsaws and files 


\MONDS 


Famous Family of Metal-Cutting Tools 


* Bought Your Bonds this Week? * 
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Gas Carburizing 


(Continued from Page 96) 


the work in its travel are returned to the 
charging end of the furnace. In reality 
the man who charges the furnace also 
unloads it at the same end at the com- 
pletion of the series of operations sub- 
sequent to carburizing. A number of in- 
stallations like this now are in operation. 

In addition, it has been found desir- 
able in some instances to use these fur- 
naces for a variety of different parts, 
requiring cases of different depths. This 
has been made possible by the develop- 
ment of a multiple-row furnace, so ar- 
ranged that the “pushing” time of each 
row may be adjusted to produce any 
desired case depth. In this way, each 
of the rows may be operating together 
or independently of each other. 

It may be interesting at this point to 


| review the course: of development that 


has taken place in these units since the 


| time of the early installation. Only in 


this way will it be seen how logical this 
development has been and how the va- 
rious matters of importance which have 
come up have added in their solution 
to the knowledge of the general art of 
carburizing. 

Handicaps To Efficient Gas Carburiz- 
ing: It is impossible in an article of 
this kind to consider in detail all of the 
interesting matters which have come to 
light in the operation of these units. 
These have been for the most part mat- 
ters of operating procedure connected 
with handling the work in such a manner 
as to obtain best results. In this respect, 
they are associated with loval plant op- 
erations and the parts being handled. 

However, there are a number of mat- 
ters which turned out to be definite 
limitations of. the process as originally 
devised and which have been success- 
fully overcome in the present day in- 
stallations. These limitations which have 
shown themselves throughout the years 
as definite handicaps to be overcome may 
be listed as follows and will be con- 
sidered in this order: 


A—tThe alloy problem. 
B—Carbon deposit on the work. 
C—Richness of the atmosphere. 
D—Carbon content of the case. 
E—Size of muffle. 


A—The Alloy Problem: This may best 
be considered under two different heads 
—first, as affecting the alloy of the trays 


| and fixtures and, second, as affecting the 
| alloy muffles. There was considerable 
| difficulty in the early days with the trays 


and fixtures used for supporting the work 
in its travel through the furnace. These 
tended to fall apart after being in use 
for some time and frequently failed with- 
in the furnace, thereby causing an upset. 

Such trays were usually made of an 
alloy containing 35 per cent nickel and 
15 per cent chromium, which is the 
same alloy that is being used today for 
the same purposes with entire satisfac- 
tion. Examination of the alloy at that 


| time revealed that the trouble was not 


in the alloy itself but in the metal cast- 
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For Greater Assurance. 
Steel Shell Cases and Ordnance Parts Should be Deoxidized with Deoxidine 


The safe, effective, economical way to prepare steel 
shell cases, shells and other steel ordnance parts 
for the protective finish. 


The substitution of steel shell cases for brass is 
one of the major accomplishments of American 
ingenuity in the present war. Details of drawing, 
annealing, finishing, etc., have been successfully 
worked out in plants and Government Arsenals 
where these problems were not entirely new. 


The need for unusual protection of the finished 
shell case against rust in overseas shipment and use 
under severe climatic conditions, however, presents 
a new and serious problem to many manufacturers. 

The best finishes available fail under severe expo- 
sure conditions if the surface on which they are 
applied is not clean chemically as well as mechani- 
cally, free from invisible rusters as well as visible 
rust. The DEOXIDINE process is admirably suited to 
the proper preparation of the metal to receive and 
hold a durable protective finish so necessary for 
“successful missions.”” The often overlooked, though 
important detail of proper rinsing in slightly acid 
solutions is accomplished with DEOXYLYTE as a 
part of the DEOXIDINE process. 





The success of the steel shell case and all other 
ordnance parts in combat will depend upon close 
adherence to such seemingly unimportant details. 

DEOXIDINE meets U.S. Ordnance Department 
requirements in removing rust and neutralizing rust 
producers before protective finishes are applied. 
ACP will help in guiding you in the proper prep- 
aration of steel shell cases, shells and any other 
ordnance parts to receive the specification finish. 
Descriptive literature will be sent on request. 


Manufacturers of Inhibitors & Metal Working Chemicals 


fi A . 
ausniean (#}FTD: Paine oe 


Note: West Coast Plants may address inquiries and orders for prompt 
delivery to, Leon Finch, Led., 728 East soth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





American Chemical Paint Company, Ambler, Pa. 


Please send me general Technical Service Data Sheets on 
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, ing technique, which permitted shrink- 
age areas within the body of the casting 
| not apparent from the outside. When 
these castings were subjected to repeated 
carburization as they were used over and 
over again in continuous operation, these 
Shrinkage areas became filled with 
graphitic carbon which continued to 
build up until it had developed a pres- 
sure within these areas that was greater 
than the strength of the metal at the 
carburizing temperature. . 

As a result, eventually a kind of ex- 
plosion took place within the tray, forc- 
ing it apart with a sort of cauliflower 
appearance in the fracture. It should be 
noted especially that the kind of car- 
burizing gas used in these days was very 
rich in hydrocarbon. These gases pene- 
trated the shrinkage areas which seemed 


to catalyze their breakdown so that the | 
resulting carbon tended to build up in 
these areas to such pressures that rupture 


occurred. 
Contrasting Carbon Buildup 


The action of these gases on the car- 
burizing muffle seemed to be different 
Carburization occurred in such a manne) 
that the face on the inside of the muffle 
in contact with the carburizing gas 
reached a very high carbon value, but 
the outside face being exposed to the 
gases of combustion used for heating was j 
subjected to a carbon removal process 
| which caused the outs’de surface to be 
| low in carbon while the inside surface 
| was high in carbon. 

In reality the thing that was occurring 
was that the carbon which entered the 
muffle on the inside was diffusing slowly 
throngh the structure and being removed 
at the outside during the course of nor- 
mal operat’ons, apparently limiting the 
carbon buildup in the interior face. This 
action did not seem to affect the life of 
the muffle nor was there ever any time 
so far as is known when a muffle failure 
oceurred in a marver similar to thot of 


HIS very special Diesel Engine Bolt illustrates the kind | the trays and the fixtures just described 


above. 


of precision bolting that we are producing for war The early muffles tended to fail by 
pulling apart at the joints. Different 


} ctin ificar- types. of construction were used. Some- 
materiel. We are prepared to work to exa g specifica times they were bolted; sometimes they % 
were bolted and welded, but the remedy 
seemed to be principally in maintaining 
. ‘ . the. muffle under pressure at all times 
helping your engineers secure the right bolt, stud or nutfor «hat the push of the work moving 

. . : ‘ 2 through the muffle was resisted by Y 
the job. Our representatives are trained bolting special- = gprings at the discharge end of the 
muffle, the arrangement being designed 


ists, familiar with refinery, power plant and industrial to keep the structure under compress‘on 


at all times. In this way, the muffle life 
‘ equipment that require temperature, pressure and corro-_ as been materially increased so that 
P — mn P it present this does not constitute a 
large item of expense. 


B—Carbon Deposit on Work: In some 
of the early installations, especially 
where butane or propane was used as 
the carburizing gas, there was some 
difficulty connected with the form of the 
free carbon deposited on the work during 
carburizing. In some cases, the carbon 
was present as free carbon or soot, which 
seemed to have no deleterious effect upon 
carburization but made the work dirty 











tions and are willing at any time to offer our experience in 


sion resistance bolting. 
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Wheelabrator Speed Cleaning 
Makes Zvery Minute Count! 


A typical 27 x 36” Wheelabrator 
Tumblast load of forged microm- 
eter frames at the Rhode Island 
Tool Co., Providence, R. L., requires 
only five minutes to remove scale 
from the 800 pound load. 


HAT is there about the Wheelabrator that makes 
it so fast—so efficient—and so profitable to use? 
Unlike air blast equipment, the Wheelabrator requires 
no compressed air, therefore power is greatly reduced— 
It will throw three times as 
much abrasive as three 5/16'' nozzles operating at 
100 pounds air pressure. In addition, the blast coverage 
is thorough and perfectly uniform. 


often as much as 80%. 


With the Wheelabrator every minute counts. The result 
is that costs are cut to the bone, and. work is cleaned in 
a fraction of the time ordinarily required. Write today 
for our latest literature and ask for a demonstration. 
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Park Drop Forge Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been cleaning 13 to 15 
diesel engine crankshafts meas- 
uring 54” long and 3” diameter, 
weighing 200 lbs. each, in 10 min- 
utes with their 48 x 72 Wheela- 
brator Tumblast. 











A 20 x 27” Wheelabrator Tumblast 
is used by an eastern tool manufacturing 

pany for cleaning a variety of carbon 
and high speed drills, taps, cutters and 
reamers. Typical loads consist of from 
1,000 te 2,500 pi and require an 
averege of 15 minutes cleaning compared 
with 4 hours with previous equipment. 








FOUNDRY 


TRADE MARK 
ROG. U. S. PAT OFF. 
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35 machine gun bases weighing 
approximately 22 pounds each, 
are cleaned in only eighteen min- 
utes in a 36” x 42” Wheelabrator 
Tumblast at a railroad specialty 
manufacturing company. 





COMPANY 


EQUIPMENT 


509 S. BYRKIT ST., MISHAWAKA, IND. 












and objectionable from the standpoint 
of handling. 

Another form of carbon’ encountered 
at this time had the appearance of a 
scale and occurred on different parts ot 
the load of work and frequently inter- 
fered with carburization to the extent 
of preventing it almost entirely in cer- 
tain spots. For instance, in the case ot 
a ring gear, the entire gear would be 
carburized uniformly except in certain 
spots underneath a layer of carbon scale 
where carburization had not been ef- 
fective at all. As a result of this, 
carburization was found to be spotted 
and uncertain, since the absence of car- 
bon in these areas resulted in a softness 
which might appear in any portion of 
the gear. 

Each of these forms of carbon could 
be traced to definite conditions of the 
carburizing gas, and it was necessary to 


| eliminate both of them. The presence 
| of free carbon on the work in the form 


of soot is traceable directly to the use 
of a rich carburizing gas. At high tem- 
peratures gases containing large amounts 
of hydrocarbon break down and liberate 
free carbon. This coats the work while 
passing through the high temperature 
zone and comes out as dirt in the form 
of free carbon or soot. 


Carbon Deposition Zone Effective 


It will be recalled that in the continu- 
ous gas carburizing process as originally 
described, there was a zone in the fur- 
nace wherein the deposition of carbon 
or soot upon the work was fostered. It 
will be recalled also that this carbon 
deposition zone was located at the charge 
end of the furnace and was effective at 


| a time when the work was being raised 


to carburizing temperature. This carbon 
deposition zone is still an effective part 
of the process as practiced today, and 
must be clearly distinguished from the 
carbon which covers the work in the 
high temperature zone and comes forth 
as dirt on the work. The one is a low 
temperature phenomenon essential to car- 
burization. The other is a high temper- 
ature phenomenon resulting from the use 
of a rich hydrocarbon atmosphere. 


The formation of carbon scale or coke 
upon the work during carburizing be- 
came an important factor first of all 
when butane or propane was used as 
the carburizing gases. : In the commer- 
cial form, these gases usually contain 
varying amounts of unsaturated hydro- 
carbon compounds. When these gases 
passed through the low temperature or 
carbon deposition zone of the furnace, 
they went through a series of reactions 
whereby they deposited carbon as de- 
sired but formed also some high boiling 
point tars which condensed on the cold 
work as liquid products. When these 


_ entered the high temperature reaction 
| zone, they were converted into carbon 





scale or coke, which was responsible for 
spotty carburization of the work as it has 
been shown. Methods have been de- 
veloped which overcome both of these 
objections so that at the present time 
they are no longer a factor in the car- 
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Take a Look at TOMORROW- Joday / 
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Mr. Now: Weather and “in-a-hurry” Mr. Postwar: Motors that will 
operators give these Century shipyard take that kind of punishment are 
crane motors a beating 24 hours a day. a just what I need for my mill. 


One of the Largest EXCLUSIVE Motor & 
Generator Manufacturers in the World. 


September 13, 1943 
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SUN, RAIN, SNOW, 


and the torturing 
, frequent starting and 
<H reversing of impact 
loads prove the stamina of 


CENTURY 


CRANE MOTORS 
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ere’s a motor job that demands real stamina, 24 

hours a day. In a well-known shipyard, Century 
Motors are installed on each of the cranes and hoists 
like that shown above. Exposed to the elements day 
and night, they stand up under the shock loads, fre- 
quent starts and stops and reverses imposed by the 
high speed, modern shipbuilding war program. 


You can depend on Century today — and tomorrow. 
CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1806 Pine Street St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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R-S pioneered in the development of 
Salt Bath Furnaces for the heat treat- 
ment of aluminum alloy parts. Some of 
these installations have been in contin- 
uous operation for fifteen years or more. 

The exceptional results obtained in 
temperature uniformity with the conse- 
quential uniform physical properties, 
have convinced such customers that 
these furnaces have no equal for heat 
treating aluminum. 

High capacity with minimum floor 


space is also an important considera- 


If you need additional facili- 
ties for heat treating alumi- 
num aircraft parts or stamp- 
ings, we shall be glad to 
submit detailed information 


on the equipment required. 


FURNACE DIVISION 


R-S PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
122 Berkley St * Philadelohia 44, Pa. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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burization procedure. These will be de 
scribed in a subsequent section of this 
article. 


C—Richness of the Atmosphere: As 
pointed out in the two sections just pre- 
ceding, the handicaps encountered in the 
development of gas carburizing were 
traceable in each case to the use of an 
atmosphere rich in hydrocarbon gas. It 
might well be asked why it was necessary 
to maintain so rich an atmosphere when 
its effects were so deleterious. The an- 
swer is to be found in the limitations 
imposed upon the process in the act of 
introducing work into the muffle and re- 
moving it from the muffle, during opera- 
tion. 


Atmospheric Changes Limited 


At these times when the muffle cham- 
ber was opened at one end or the other, 
an influx or non-carburizing gas lowered 
the effectiveness of the gas remaining 
in the muffle to a point where a further 
reduction of hydrocarbon would inter- 
fere with carburization. These periodic 
changes of atmosphere produced a kind 
of surging treatment which had been 
found to be beneficial in other connec- 
tions. In the subsequent development 
it became necessary to take greater pains 
to insure a tight muffle and the absence 
of gases which would hinder the opera- 
tion. 


D—Carbon Contert of Case: In the 
carburization of certain steels, particu- 
larly those containing liberal amounts of 
the usual alloying elements, it was found 
necessary to control the carbon content 
of the carburized case within narrow 
limits. This had an effect upon the for- 
mation of austenite during quenching, 
which was objectionable for certain types 
of work. There were other reasons also 
which made it desirable to control the 
carbon content of the case sometimes 
at one value and sometimes at another, 
depending upon the ‘particular applica- 
tion. In the process as originally set 
forth, it was impdss’ble to do this with- 
out encountering difficulties. 

To produce a high carbon case resulted 
in the formation of a large amount of 
free carbon whieh made the operation 
dirty and otherwise objectionable. To 
produce a low carbon case required to: 
much time, since the carburizing poten- 
tial of the atmosphere.was low and th 
rate of diffusion slow. It was usually 
better in this carburize to a 
hich value and then allow the carbon to 
diffuse to the desired lower value. 

In either case, the process as originalls 
presented lacked flexibility in these re- 
gards, and this had to be overcome by 
subsequent developments in design. 


E—Size of Muffle: The original fur- 
nace had a single muffle in it designed 
for handling one line of work only. The 
reason for this was the difficulty involved 
in casting larger metal muffle sections 
As these sections increased in size, it be- 
came increasingly difficult to produce 
sound castings and to mount them satis- 
factorily in a furnace structure. This 
limitation was overcome by the use 


case to 
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BOUND FOR BERLIN! And the success of the 
mission will depend upon the smooth operation of the 
plane—upon uninterrupted delivery of gas, oil, air, 
hydraulic fluids, even oxygen, through labyrinths of 
tubing—in essence upon FLUID TRANSPORT. 

From the most delicate of airplane systems, to rugged 
16” high pressure-high temperature steam lines of power 
plants, Grinnell supplies the component parts plus 
expert engineering to convert a pile of pipe into a 
piping system. 





September 13, 1943 


For new war construction, or maintenance and repair 
of existing piping, call Grinnell Company, Inc., Execu- 
tive Offices, Providence, Rhode Island. Plants and offices 
throughout U. S. and Canada. 


GRINNELL 


WHENEVER PIPING 1S INVOLVED 
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Hydraulic energy to feather pro- 
pellers, operate landing gear, flaps, 
etc., requires accumulators which 
are light in weight, yet are strong 
enough to withstand high internal 
pressures. 

Hackney engineers co-operating 
with the accumulator manufacturer 
developed a cylinder to meet the 
exacting specifications. Unneces- 
sary weight was eliminated and 
uniform sidewall thickness was 
assured by cold drawing. Ample 
strength was assured by electrically 
controlled heat-treating. 














Deep-drawing 
made it light and 
strong enough to fly 








This cylinder, a reservoir of hydraulic energy for 
aircraft use, is another example of the way in which 
the Hackney Deep-Drawing Process helps manufac- 
turers strengthen and reduce the weight of parts 
simultaneously. 


In addition to successfully meet- 
ing the weight-strength, require- 
ments, the Hackney Deep-Drawing 
Process makes important savings 
in time and materials as no machin- 
ing is required for weight reduc- 
tion in producing these improved 
products. 

If you have a problem which 
deep-drawing might solve, let 
Hackney’s engineers help you. 
Their experience may enable you 
to overcome manufacturing diff- 
culties, meet war material limita- 
tions or effect product improve- 
ments. Write for details. 








Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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P ressed Steel Tank 
Company 


General Offices and Factory - 1461 SOUTH 66th STREET 


vr DEEP-DRAWN 
<> ss SHAPES AND SHELLS 








of radiant tubes as heating elements 
within a tight refractory enclosure. 

The above list of handicaps represents 
the limitations that have developed to 
date in the operation of these furnaces 
which have been resp@nsible for the sub- 
sequent improvements that have made 
the continuous gas-carburizing furnace 
the prec'sion tool that it is today. It will 
be in order at this point to trace the 
various steps taken and the reasons for 
the methods now being used. This will 
be done in the concluding portion of this 
article which will appear in the Septem- 
ber 27 issue. 


(Concluded Sept. 27 Issue) 


New Grease Absorbent 
For Floors Is Fireproof 


A new fireproof oil and grease ab- 
sorbent and floor cleaner, called Ab- 
sorbo, is announced by Fidelity Chemical 
Products Corp., Newark, N. J. It is said 
to absorb un to 45 to 50 ner cent of oil 
or grease by weight. The product is 
odorless, nonpoisonous and noninjurious 
to skin, clothing or flooring. 

Though granular in form, the cleanex 
is nonabrasive and will not damage ma- 
chinery or working parts due to abrasive 
action. The product is listed by the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories as a class 1 non- 
combustible absorbent “for reducing fire 
and slipping hazards and for cleaning 
floors.” 


Issues Revised Standards 
On Carbon Brushes 


A revised edition of the “Carbon, 
Graphite and Metal-Graphite Brush 
Standards”, publication No. 43-85, devot- 
ed to standard dimensions and _toler- 
ances for brushes, and standards for as- 
sociated parts of brushes such as cables, 
clips, and connections, is announced by 
National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 155 East Forty-fourth street, 
New York. Copies of the pamphlet, 
which supersedes the one issued in 1934, 
are available from the association’s head- 
quarters. 


Welding Machine Takes 
On Riveting Job 


Equipment originally developed for re- 
sistance welding is now being used to 
rivet stamped assemblies, Progressive 
Welder Co., Detroit, reports. Equipped 
with an indexing table, the machine hot- 
upsets and rivets in place vanes: of hy- 
draulic flywheels. The ends of the vanes 
are positioned through holes in the faces 
of assembly rings. Then “electrodes” of 


| the welder are brought down under pres- 
| sure against them, heating and at the 


same time upsetting the ends to rivet 


| the parts securely. 


Right amount of heat is provided by 
conventional welding timers combined 
with a lower current density than used 
for welding. 
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O-ALL 


What have you that needs quick, 
smooth cutting—Metals? Alloys? Plas- 


wtics? Plymetals? Rubber? Laminated 

yy C ets? Composition Materials? 

—" d with a DO-ALL Contour 
fine and a supply of tough-edged 


DO-ALL Band Sawer you can tackle any internal or ex- 
ternal sawing job — flats, bars, tubing, blocks a foot thick, 


stacked sheets, etc. 


Just thread the DO-ALL with the proper band saw and you 
have ready for instant use Today’s Fastest Machining 
Method— Meets the Challenge for Greater Production. 


Six models — built for greater speed and a smoother 
finish — priced from $1,000 to $5,000 with motors. 


Everyone interested in advanced shape cutting methods, 
should seewiiee2G5-page DO-ALL Handbook giving 


details achine. Free copy on request. 











CONTINENTAL MACHINES, inc. 


1324 S. Washington Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


DO-ALL Offices in 25 ciffes, with a staff of trained engineers to give 
you quick service on Contour Machines, Bond Saws and Files, Gage 
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Blocks and Surface Grinders , 
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TREAT EM RIGHT! 


CURRENT SHORTAGES in cutting tools are so “fraught with 
danger to the war program” that the War Production Board 
has issued an appeal for drastic conservation to the entire 
metal industry. 

The machining of imperfectly cleaned castings, forgings and 
heat treated parts—those having minute grains of sand 
burned into their surfaces, or hardened scale still clinging to 
their heat treated surfaces—makes one cutting tool extrava- 
gance that industry can easily, and quickly, eliminate. 

A blast cleaned part—produced by Pangborn Air Blast or 
Rotoblast equipment—is cleaned down to virgin metal. No 
sand or scale is left to destroy cutting tools—hence extra 
long life for those priceless items. Blast cleaning also dis- 
closes flaws and fissures that otherwise would not be noticed 
until after machining operations had gotten well along the 
way. These two savings alone often repay the cost of blast 
installations in a short time. 


Airless ROTOBLAST Barrels, Tables and Special Machines are 
available for most work—and Air Blast Rooms and Cabinets 
for unusual or heavy work. Catalogs on request. 


SAVE YOUR CUTTING TOOLS! 
BLAST CLEAN WITH “PANGBORNS” 


S$ LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF DUST COLLECTING AND BLAST CLEANING EOL 


a 


PANGBORN CORPORATION . HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

















Tin-Conserving Solders 


(Continued from Page 97) 
the solder breaks down and spreads. The 
area thus covered may be measured by 
a planimeter and compared against that 
obtained with a known solder. 


By using a flux to provide the wetting 
action that is so necessary, flowability 
and spread can be increased to an extent 
that it even surpasses that obtained by 
50/50 tin-lead solder. It will be noted, 
however, that the new type flux had very 
little or no beneficial effect on the high- 
tin solders or on the 5/95 tin-lead alloy. 

Tinning and Coating: Early in 1942 
the Canada Metal Co. began an investi- 
gation of the problem of “tinning” such 
things as wire, cable, chaplets, and so 
on. Formerly, in the days of plenty, 
when there was no apparent need for 
the conserv?tion of strategic metals, tin 
was used 100 per cent for these partic- 
ular jobs. A series of experiments on 
this problem resulted in the development 
of an alloy containing only 10 per cent 
tin which satisfactorily answered all the 
requirements of a good tinning job. Of 
course, it was necessary to introduce 
other elements into the alloy in order 
to balance changes in wetting power 
fluidity and normal operating tempera- 
tures, resulting from the reduction of tin 
content. In all recent developments of 
new alternate alloys, particular care has 
been exercised to avoid subs‘itution for 
tin by some other metal equally as dif- 
fic It to procure. There has been every 
endeavor to produce alloys from ele- 
mets vie'ded by Canadien mires 

The tinning alloy containin7 only 10 
per cent of tin has been in vse in sev- 
eral plants for over a year and has civen 
a favorable account of itself in al in- 
stances. Thus, it is readily seen that a 
great deal of tin has been conserved in 
this one instance alone. Coersiter the 
case of two plants doing n~actically sim- 
ilar tinnine operations. The one. A. for 
example, has been williny to co-operate 
in tin conservation and has heen sue- 
cessful in utilizing an alternate material 
containing only 10 per cent tin. 

The other, B, fails to lock the prob- 
lem straight in the face and has done 
nothing but insist that its work requires 
100 per cent tin. Both these fictitious 
plants use 5000 pounds of tin normally 
per year. By utilizing the alloy com- 
position, A gets enough metal to carry 
on for 10 years whereas B is finished at 
the end cf one year, or, A has enough 
alloy material for 10 times the amount 
of work B could produce usin’ pure tin, 
Lastly, the cost per pound to A is much 
less than that to B for the pure tin. 
Thus, in many cases of conservation, 
not only the country benefits in large 
saving of tin but the corsumer himself 
may make covsiderable sav'r es. 

Lead-Alloy Coat: In the United States 
the War Production Board recently re- 
stricted the use of cadmium for rust- 
proofing and it is general'y felt thet zinc 
might be also eliminated even‘ually for 
this purpose. In view of this there has 
been tremendous interest in lead-alloy 
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THE SUB-BUSTER THAT WASN'T THERE 


“We didn’t have a chance. That murderous Nazi's fire whip- 
lashed our open boat. Helpless, we ducked, and those who 
could, rowed on. Out in a ghostly glare, our ship went down. 

“*By God, we'll make them pay for this,’ said First Mate 
Stone, clenching his fist. Just then, a bullet got himin the throat. 

“Your mind plays funny tricks at times like that. As 
those devils strafed us bow to stern, I seemed to see a DE 
Ship lunging in to pay them back a bit. Whenever I looked 
close, it wasn’t there, and I kept wondering why.” 

* * * 

Thousands of tiny parts make ships, planes, tanks, trucks, 
guns. In many cases, men’s lives depend on when and how 
those parts are made, 


WARD 


September 18, 1943 


Here, at R B & W, making millions of bolts and nuts 
every day, we have pledged ourselves to the realization that 
every part, even the smallest, counts. To special bolt-and- 
nut-making processes insuring flawless strength and accurate 
fit... we are adding, each one of us, the personal care and 
extra effort needed for world-wide victory. 

Perhaps the workers in your plant would benefit from a 
clearer idea of what our soldiers and sailors are enduring. 
How important each one’s part is . . . is the basic theme of 
a series of posters based on ads like this one—posters 
freely available to every “bits and parts” manufacturer 
Write us. Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Company, 
Port Chester, N. Y 


BOLT 





coating, which incidentally has several 
advantages over both cadmium and zinc 
coatings. Certain information has been 
published on the use of 2/98 tin-lead al- 


loy for coating such things as sheets, 
fabricated articles, or copper. 
This coating acts as a lubricant on 


sheets when drawn, is more ductile than 
common coatings, can readily be soldered 
with non-acid flux, can be painted im- 
mediately, is more economical because 
60 pounds of tin-lead alloy will do the 
work of 100 pounds of zinc. 

One of the large steel companies used 
hundreds of tons last vear in place of 
terne metal containing 18 to 20 per cent 
tin. This particular firm believes in the 
ultimate use of sheets, coated with tin- 
lead alloy after the war instead of gal- 
vanized sheets. Many radio and trans- 
former boxes and other sheet metal ar- 
ticles in mechanical transport and tanks 


@®NO BACKLASH 
plated with cadmium or zinc are diffi- 
@NO WEAR cult to solder and require acid flux. 


Fabricated articles of sheet metal are 


* NO LUBRICA TION simultaneously coated and soldered by 
dipping into 2/98 tin-lead alloy in one 

» N Oo TH R US T operation. 

@ FREE END FLOAT The following process has been found 


Procedure for Lead Coating 
to be very effective in producing a satis- 
factory lead coated article: 

The steel, copper or brass sheets or 
other shapes should be _ thoroughly 
cleaned of all greases, dirt or foreign 
matter. The usual cleansers are tricodi- 
um phosphate solutions or vapor de- 
greasers for oil, grease or drawing com- 
pound, and shot or sand blasting for 
scale or oxide. Any article cleaned in 
tri-sodium phosphate solution should be 
rinsed in plain water. The article is then 
dipped in a 5 per cent muriatic acid so- 
lution for pickling. A shot or sand 
blasted article may also be pickled but 
this is not absolutely necessary. £ 

The lenvth of time required in the ‘ 
pickling solution varies with the condi- 
tion of the surface. A hard clean sur- 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


COMPENSATE FOR MISALIGNMENT 
ON MOTOR AND TURBINE DRIVES 
























face may require as long a time to pickle a5 
as an extremely dirty surface because = 
Designed especially for high speed, heavy duty some etching must be done so that the j 
motor and turbine service where high tempera- alloy will-adhere. As the final appear- 
ne ap ‘ ance and the efficiency of the coating fab 
ture tends to aggravate shaft misalignment, this depends upon the conditions of the sur- 
Thomas Flexible Coupling eliminates end thrust face before it is coated, some experi- COr 
and cross-pull on bearings. There are no wear- menting will be necessary to determine all 
. : soo the length of time required for pickling. fini 
ing parts to cause backlash or require lubrication. After pickling but while still wet, the 
Power is transmitted in straight tension by the article is placed in the D-W anhydrous Dov 
flexible discs, which absorb vibration that causes flux bath. The flux show'd he kent at 
fati d f : Send f a temperature of about 343 degrees Cent. 
ee eee, eg ee. ee “ vs cle At that temnerature the finx is a 
Thomas catalog showing couplings for all purposes. black, viscous liquid and should com- 
pletely cover the articles to he dipned. 
The article should be held in flux 
until it is thorouchly heated to the tem- 
perature of the flux, the time denending 
upon the weight of the article to be cov- 
ered. The article is then taken out of 
the flvx and dipped into the 2/98 tin- 
FLEXIBLE couPuines| lead alloy bath. 
The article should remain in the lead 
THOMAS Fl 3 41:183 COUPLING ‘ae | alloy bath long enough to be thorough- 
° ly heated and should be withdrawn 
a oo i . mS. 2S Bi hae | through a clean metal surface free from 
flux. This can be accomplished by hav- ING 
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Facilities and Craftsmanship— Yours to Command 


= Dow supplies sand castings of Dowmetal 
aia Magnesium Alloys thdt meet the strictest 

Government specifications. These parts are 
fabricated in our own shops under strict metallurgical 
control and are an important feature of Dow’s over- 


all magnesium service, which ranges from ingots to 
finished products. 


Dow is cooperating with producers of wartime prod- 


ucts that call for magnesium parts. If your develop- 
ments for peacetime markets include the use of 
magnesium, we suggest consultations with us. The 
advantages of our long experience with this weight- 
saving metal are yours to command. 


DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


St. Lovis 
Seattle 


THE 


New York + Chicago + Houston + Son Francisco 


Los Angeles 


Cleveland 


MAGNESIUM fitment 


PRODUCER SINCE 1916 


INGOTS CASTINGS FORGINGS 


September 13, 1948 


FROM INGOTS TO FINISHED PRODUCTS 


EXTRUSIONS 
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HEAT-TREAT 


No. 130-A 
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You Can Also Get Any Part 
for Any Johnson Furnace or 


Burner Built Since 1901 .... 


We have available patterns and parts for any 
Johnson unit ever built.A price sheet cover- 


ing these parts will be furnished on request. 
If the Johnson Gas Appliances you now own 
need repairs we'll be glad to furnish them. 


No. 130-A Heat-Treating Furnaces (Above) 
4-burner for 1400 to 2000°F. —- $295.00 
6-burner for 1800 to 2400°F. —- $325.00 
Counterbalanced door opens upward for heat 

conservation when placing or removing parts being 

treated. Complete with large No. 120Y Johnson 

Blower. 


No. 101 Johnson Bench Furnace, powerful, efficient 
and economical. For heating soldering coppers up to 
12 pounds per pair. 


No. 70 Hi-Speed Stee! Heat-Treating Furnace Fire- 
box 9" long, 734" wide, 5" high. Reaches 2400°F. 


in 30 minutes. 


No. 34 Adijustable Ro-Stesting ane, with flame 
temperature of 2550°F. Produces hard flame, 3” dia. 
by 8" long, or long bushy flame. 


No. 40 ABC Atmospheric Ring Burners. Powerful, 
durable, efficient. Can be used single, in pairs or in 
triple, each unit having two rows of raised gas ports. 


No. 120 X Johnson Blower — for efficient delivery 
of constant air pressure. Cast iron housing, cast alumi- 
num wheels, é'e. Motor. Also available in larger 


size. 
TODAY, write for the FREE new Johnson 
Catalog, listing all Johnson Gas Appliances 





OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


JOHNSON GAS APPLIANCE CO. @ 


591 E Ave. NW. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


F 
.-) 
WRITE NAME AND ADDRESS IN PAGE MARGIN AND SEND IT FOR NEW FREE JOHNSON CATALOG 
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ing a partition across the surface of ‘the 
suider path to keep the Hux on the side 
where the aricie enters, and passing the 
ar.icie under the paruiaon when with- 
drawing. Any flux which appears on 
the surtace while the article 1s in the 
bath can be pushed back before with- 
drawing the article. ‘ihe article can 
then be quenched in paraffin oil at a 
temperature ot about lov degrees Cent. 
or in clear water, whichever gives the 
preferable surface. ’ 

Many fabricated articles of coated 
sheet metal are spot welded or hand 
soldered. If uncoated sheets are merely 
tacked here and there by spot welding 
or riveting, the coating and soldering 
will be done when dipped in the alloy 
waich costs and soiuers at the same 
time. 

Tinless Solders: The production of a 
solder containing no tin that could be 
used under the same conditions with the 
same technique as 50/50 tin—50 per 
cent lead solder, has been accomplished 
after a year of research. Durinz this 
year of investigation, tests have been 
made on over 1000 alloys containing 
such elements as lead, tin, antimony, 
silver, cadmium, copper, bismuth, etc. 
Initially 20-per cent tin alloys were in- 
vestigated and as the work progressed 
this percentage was reduced to 15, 10, 
5, 2 and finally to 0. 

Melting Point: Generally speaking the 
feature that the soldering trades most 
desire in a solder is a melting point 
which will compare with the melting 
points they have been accustomed to in 
the lead-tin seriés of solders. This has 
been the greatest problem facing the 
silver-lead alloy solders. If a workman 
has grown accustomed to using 40/60 
tin-lead solder over a period of years 
and is asked to use silver-lead solder ix 
its place, he will likely consider it an 
impossibility because of the difference in 
working temperatures. Another disad- 
vantage for some applications is that cop- 
per will anneal at the temperatures re 
quired to sweat the silver-lead. 

An interesting operation with silver 
lead solder is the soldering of cellular 
or honeycomb type radiator cores. The 
soldering of the core is carried out bs 
dipping the assembled core into a bath 
of one of the new type fluxes and ther 
into a bath of the solder alloy. In this 
type of core the copper strips are rein- 
forced with brass strips. Therefore the 
annealing effect on the copper has nm 
detrimental effect on the finished radia 
tor. A perfect job is thus produced 

Also, the silver-lead alloy has given a 
very good account of itself in the ca 
manufacturing industry. However, once 
again the operation is carried out using 
a bath of molten metal. In view of 
these instances, which represents two of 
the most difficult soldering jobs, it is 
evident that silver-lead solder can be 
effectively used for all bath and diz 
soldering operations, provided the higher 
temperature required is not detrimental 
to the product and one of the new types 
of fluxes is employed. 

However, for general hand soldering 
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Prescription for 
Profitable 
Production 
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OSTS very often get out of control on jobs 
which, for one reason or another, go into pro- 
duction and out . . . and back again. Set-up time, 
even on modern machines, can run up the bill, as 


every production man knows. 


That’s just another kind of a job on which Cleveland 
Universal Camming can make surprising savings. 
In the first place, set-up time per operation is reduced 
to a remarkable minimum by the simplicity and 
accessability of all controlling cams. Secondly, the 
speed with which Clevelands complete several oper- 
ations is such that savings over other methods com- 
mence with the first few pieces finished and increase 


in proportion to the number produced. 


Because of the accurate scaling and simple adjust- 


ments of the universal cams which control all oper- 


ations, the set-up man can keep an exact record of 


every setting. This he uses as a sort of ‘“‘prescrip- 
tion’’, if the job goes back on the machine, to re-tool 


Camco’s newest booklet, describing with a great saving over the original set-up time. 


the full Cleveland line of Single That’s the sort of saving that contributes to profit- 


Spindle Automatics, has just been , 
ee : able production. 
released. It contains information 


you will find interesting, whether 
you are production man or president. 


Remember, Clevelands Cut Costs 


THE CLEVELAND AUTOMATIC MACHINE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


=== 
# i, 


SALES OFFICES 





CHICAGO: 1408 Civic Opera Building NEWARK: 902 American Insurance Building 
DETROIT: 540 New Center Building CINCINNATI: 1315 American Building 
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Augthing Vike this 
IN YOUR PLANT? 


This odd-looking thing is a specially fabricated tubular part used for the 
manufacture of an oil cooler. 



























It is made of seamless copper tube, 2” in diameter and has a wall thickness 
of .049’’. After the part is formed to the desired shape (specified by the 
customer), a special cast bronze fitting is brazed to one end. 


Required for a definite purpose, it was designed by the user in collabo- 
ration with Wolverine tube-fabricating engineers. All specifications are 
being met and the job is in production. 


if this piece reminds you of a similar problem of yours involving tube 
or tubular parts, cail Wolverine Tube Division for consultation and quota- 
tion. We have hundreds of standard tools already on hand for making 
parts and assemblies similar to the part shown here, along with a wealth 
of experience in handling seamless tube. 








Or if you prefer to make the part your- 
self, call on Wolverine anyway as a 
source for tube that will be uniformly 
high in quality and possess the right 
properties for fabricating. Also consult 
our engineers regarding types of tools, 
methods, and techniques. Their talents 
and services are yours for no cost. 


Draw Bench—a me- 
chanical device con- 
taining a die through 
which metal is pulled 
to reduce its diam- 
eter. Tubes are thus 
made smaller and 
longer. 


@ Our new address is Detroit 9, Mich. 
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applications, silver-lead left much to be 
desired. The next step was the study of 
solders resulting from the replacement 
of a certain amount of tin by bismuth. 
This series was investigated thoroughly 
and although the alloys contained 20 per 
cent tin, making them only economy 
solders, features were observed which 
were not present with the silver-lead 
solders. 

These may be classified as: (1) low 
melting point; (2) increased fluidity (3) 
increased wetting power; (4) readily 
handled with hand iron. 

One of the main drawbacks with these 
economy solders was “hot-shortness”; 
that is, the tendency to crack before 
the final state of equilibrium had been 
reached during the cooling down after 
soldering. This was only detrimental 
when tension had to be overcome by 
soldering. Nevertheless this fact limited 
their use. 


Reproducing Tin Characteristics 


As previously mentioned, the amount 
of tin in alternate solder alloys was re- 
duced to zero as research continued. 
This was made possible by replacing the 
tin with combinations of other elements, 
such as antimony, silver, bismuth, etc.., 
which tended to replace some of the 
characteristics which were normally pres- 
ent with the presence of tin. It is true, 
there were certainly shortcomings with 
this alloy, particularly “hot-shortness,” 
but it did sweat and flow quite readily. 
The problem of “hot-shortness” which 
was evident in the majority of alternate 
solders could be tolerated provided 
special technique was used and the job 
held in shape by jigs, clamps, or plates. 
It was practically taken for cranted that 
“hot-shortness” could not be overcome 
until a more recent development defi- 
nitely removed all traces of the brittle 
range previously mentioned. 

Recommended Alloys: From the many 
alloys which have been subjected to in- 
vestigation, three classes have now been 
selected which will do a_ thorouch 
soldering iob in all apnvlications. The 
maiority of soldering jobs may be classi- 
fied into two grouns, those that can tol- 
erate a relatively high temperature with- 
out any detrimental effect on the finiched 
product; and those iobs where there is 
danger of undesirable resu'ts with high- 
er temperatures. The third group is 
made uv of the soldering of mi’k and 
cream cans and a range of general dairy 
equipment. 

For the first group, silver-lead is rec- 
ommended, to be used in coniunction 
with one of the new tyne fluxes rrevi- 
ously mentioned. Si'ver-lead solder is 
very suitable for bath soldering onera- 
tions and dinning pots. On this tvne of 
work the most satisfactory results are 
ohtained with hath temmerstures from 
843 to 370 degrees Cent.  Silver- 
leod so'der mav also be veed in hand 
soldering onerations, provided certain 
changes in technique are made. 

For general hand soldering operations, 
where no changes in technique are nec- 
essary, a recently developed cadmium- 
lead alloy constitutes the most superior 
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- ++ or don’t they know any better ? 


A sudden blaze calls for fast action... grab an extin- 
guisher .. . hit the fire in a hurry. 

Yet it takes “know how.” Your men must know how to 
pick the right extinguisher, must know how to handle it. 
Have you taught them these simple, important facts? 

Demonstrations do this teaching job best. Show your 
employees real fires, with real extinguishers in action. A 
series of well-run demonstrations may help save your plant, 
if fire breaks out. 

So Walter Kidde & Company have prepared “How To 
Teach Fire-Fighting.” It tells how to make these demonstra- 
tions most effective. Write for your plant’s copy. It’s free, 
of course. Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 947 Main 
Street, Belleville, N. J. 


¥ 
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alternate to 50/50 tin-lead solder. This 
material is recommended for all solder in 
bar and extruded forms wiih the excep- 
tion of use in connection with the dairy 
trade. 

For the soldering of milk and cream 
cans, and general dairy equipment, a tin- 
silver-lead alloy is recommended. Table 
Il, showing the results of tests on cer- 
tain alternate solders, gives some small 
indication of their possibilities. The al- 
ternate materials are here compared 
with 50/50 tin-lead solders. 

Considering the three types of solders 
recommended, there is absolutely no tin 
present in two of them, and only 15 per 
cent tin in the third. It will, therefore, 
be seen that the general replacement of 
tin-lead solders by three solders of this 
type would make an important contribu- 
tion to the conservation of tin. 


AISI Revises Manual on 
Rolled Carbon-Steel Bars 


A steel products manual on. hot-rolled 
carbon-steel bars, section 8, was issued 
recently by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, 350 Fifth avenge, New York. 
Revised as of June of thifecar the pub- 
lication is divided into four sections cov- 
ering 72 pages. 

The first deals with definitions and 
manufacturing practices; the second dis- 
cusses the standard carbon steels, NE 
carbon steels, ranges and limits for non- 
standad steels, permissble variations for 
check analyses, methods of sampling 
and ste :Is subject to physical tests. Manu- 
facturing tolerances and a glossary of 
manufacturing terms are embodied in the 
third section, while the fourth part de- 
scribes methods for marking packaging 
and loading. and the terms used in con- 
nection with these operations. 


Baldwin-Southwark Makes 
Wood Toughness Tester 


A new machine for testing the tough- 
ness of wood, developed recently by 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, is 
now being manufactured by Baldwin- 
Southwark Division, Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Philadelphia. The machine, 
it is reported, discloses possible physical 
weakness in wood more accurately than 
by density and other physical property 
tests. 


Substitute Drill Housing 
Aids Women Workers 


Substitution of an all-plastic housing 
on its pneumatic drill not only reduced 
the weight of the unit but is eliminating 
fatigue among workers, Aro Equipment 
Corp., Bryan, O., reveals. Weighing 1 
pound, 12 ounces, the tool is particularly 
suitable for women workers. 

The drill operates at 2500 revolutions 
per minute, is 12 6% inches in overall 
length and accommodates 1/8, 3/16, 1/4 
or 5/16-inch drills with Jacobs chuck. 
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us 


for dead pans and sour 
pusses who complain that 
American industrial facili- 
ties are inadequate to 
handle rush war orders 


WE HAVE EXPANDED 
THREE TIMES 


to take better care of 


GALVANIZED 
PRODUCTS 


AND 


PRODUCTION 
HEAT 
TREATING 


Manufacturers of 
TENT POLE HARDWARE 
PIPE FLANGES 


TANK TRACK GROUSSER 
AND COVER PLATES 














When you place your order 


with us, you'll notice 


"A Material Difference” 


UMMERCIAL METALS 


TREATING, INC. 
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Industrial Equipment 


(Continued from Page 106) 

size of tip before a change is necessary. 
All coils whether for heating or harden- 
ing are shock resistant and water cooled. 
The unit embodies pre-set automatic con- 
trols, quenching auxiliaries, transform- 
ers, capacitors, “fool-proof” meters and 
pushbutton starting and stopping. Tim- 
ers are placed on the front panel be- 
neath the work pan flanking the meter 
board which is protected by a grill. 

The machine occupies 48 x 31 inches 
of floor space and stands 51 inches high 
with the work pan set 35 inches above 
the floor. Only three connections are 
needed for its installation—two for 
water and one for power, 220/440 volts. 


Test Chamber 


American Coils Co., 27 Lexington 
street, Newark, N. J., has introduced an 
advanced model of a high-altitude test 
cabinet which is especially suitable for 
laboratory work. It consists of a vapor 
proof automatic mechanical refrigera- 
tion cabinet and an enclosed vacuum 
chamber with air space completely sur- 
rounding it. Above the vacuum cham- 
ber a coil of sufficient size is mounted 
to take care of complete pull down in- 
cluding mass load, heat leakage, etc., of 
the cabinet it-elf. In addition, the in- 
terior of the altitude chamber is equipped 








with a coil and a forced air unit so that 
any heat dissipation from motors, etc., 
may be carried away in the refrigerating 
system rather than by heat transfer 
through the wall of the altitude cham- 
ber. An innovation in vacuum chamber 
design is the floating glass seal. 

A heavy glass is mounted on the main 
refrigerator cabinet door, pivoted at the 
center and floating on spring bolts to 
maintain perfect alignment upon closing 
and to give freely under vacuum pres- 
sure. The seal to the vacuum cham- 
ber is made at the tine the refrigerator 
door is latched. With the vacuum-sealed- 
glass-mounting principle the interior of 
the vacuum chamber can be dehydrated 
with the overhead coil and then sealed 
previous to pre-heating for obtaining low 
relative humidities. An outstanding ad- 
vantage of this Amcoil unit, as it is 
called, is that any changes in test pro- 
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of MICHIANA Heat-Resistant 





Castings like this form 

the frames of cars used 

toconvey stainless steel 
into furnaces. 


ALLOY CASTINGS 


For the Furnace Heat-Treating of Stainless Steel 


| 


@ To carry the loads of stain- 
less steel into the heat-treat- 
ing furnaces where temper- 
atures run up to 2000°F., 
the five-car trains have 
frames of MICHIANA Heat- 
Resistant Alloy Castings,— 
each casting weighing nearly 
a thousand pounds. 

Because of the high fur- 
nace temperatures and the 
heavy loads, careful consid- 
eration had to be given the 
design of the frame castings 
and the uniformity of heat- 
resistant qualities through- 
out, for maximum life. 

This is but another example 
of how the many years of 


alloy specialization, 








the 


modern equipment and ex- 
pert foundry skill, make it 
possible at MICHIANA to 
meet many unusual demands 
that War 
brought about. The experi- 


production has 


ence gained in solving new 
problems and meeting more 
diversified demands, will fit 
us fo serve you 
still better after 
Victory is won. 


MICHIANA 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 
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ERFORATE 


All standard sizes and 
shapes of perforations 
for different kinds and 
thicknesses of metal as 
required for many uses 
and industries. 
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All ornamental perfora- ORNAME NTAL 


tions of desirable pat- mollis 
— 


terns. Consult us on 
ANY METAL ¢ ANY PERFORATION 
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your specifications. 
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114 Liberty St., Naw York 6, N.‘Y. 





5634 Fillmore St., Chicago 44, Ill. 


C-F Positioners cut welding time 
as much as 60%, reduce handling 
time to a fraction, assure uniform- 
ly stronger, smoother welds, and 
greatly increase output per man. 


With C-F POSITIONERS you can 
not only speed-up today’s war 
production, but will be tooled-up 
to meet after-the-war competition, 
because each C-F POSITIONER 
is a wniversal tool—is pedestal 
mounted to give maximum clear- 
ance from all sides, is adjustable 
for height, rotates 360° and tilts 
to 135° beyond hori- 
zontal gives “a 
thousand different set- 
ups” at the push of a 
button or turn of a hand 
wheel. Six types, ca- 
pacities to 30,000 
pounds manually oper- 
ated, motor driven or 
with variable speed drive 
for hand or automatic 
welding. 


C-F 
POSITIONERS 


Toots 


Write for 
Bulletin WP 22 


tf 
i@ 


CULLEN-FRIESTEDT CO. 
1308 S. Kilbourn Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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cedure, requiring holes, shafts, electrical 
leads, etc., affecting the construction 
of the vacuum chamber, can be made 


without disturbing the refrigeration 
equipment. The chamber can be re- 
moved intact, revamped or changed 


and then re-inserted in the cabinet with- 
out extensive repairs. 

Exterior measurements of the unit are 
72% inches wide by 101% inches high 
by 49 inches deep, including the stand. 
The height of the cabinet is 66% inches. 
The interior (usable space) is 30 inches 
wide by 24 inches high by 18 inches 
deep. Temperature range is —70 de- 
grees Cent. or —55 degrees Cent., to 
70 degrees Cent. Pressure, from at- 
mospheric to 60,000 feet. 


Bearing Washer 


A machine designed to clean and oil 
bearings individually without exposing 
them to room air or handling which would 
result in rusting from finger smudges is 
reported by Metal Washing Division, 
American Foundry Equipment Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind. It handles bearings of 
the type used in aircraft gyroscope in- 
struments. Bearing races handled in the 
unit vary in size from %-inch outside 
diameter up to and including 1%-inch 
outside diameter. 

The washer consists of a solvent con- 
tainer, a fractional horsepower solvent 





pump, a_ solvent filter and bearing 
adapters. If, on certain types of work, 
it is necessary to remove excess solvent 
from the cleaned bearings, an air-hose 
connection providing clean filtered air 
can be installed into the cleaning unit. 

Operation of the unit is simple. Op- 
erator slips the bearing race to be 
cleaned over the adapter. Releasing a 
small plunger knob injects the bearing 
into the spray nozzle entrance. Solvent, 
under high pressure, is discharged from 
the nozzle and forced between the race 
and the balls of the bearing. 

By twirling the operating knob all sur- 
faces of the raceways can be exposed to 
the solvent. After the cleaning period, 
the solution is turned off and the bear- 
ing removed from the adapter. Elim- 
inating manual handling after cleaning 
is a stripper mechanism which removes 
the bearings from the adapter, which 
then fall into a small chute and are dis- 
charged into a container or cellophane 
bag. 
The 


solution is recirculated continu- 
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“WE ARE CURIOUS” 
is a questionnaire placed in 
Roosevelt rooms. Responses en- 
able us to improve our service. 
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is the answer we 
get most often 


! 
fl ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $4.50 
! 


} 


25°, Reduction on Room 
Rates to Members of the 
i Armed Forces. 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


it 
A HILTON HOTEL 
ROBERT P. WILLIFORD, General Manager 














MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., 
NEW YORK 


Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 
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ously, passing through a filter to remove 
all minute dirt particles before reaching 
the nozzle. A nonbreakable plastic door 
allows the operator to view all opera- 
tions. 

Overall dimensions of the unit are only 
17 x 19 x 15 inches—compact enough 
to be portable, yet designed for perma- 
nent location in a production line. 


Feed Table 


Disks, squares and other small parts 
can be faced speedier and more ac- 
curately by means of a new “in-out feed” 
table announced by Porter-Cable Ma- 
chine Co., Syracuse, N. Y. The acces- 
sory, for use with belt grinders, consists 
of two tables, one at each side of the 
belt and both adjustable to the grit level. 
This enables the stock to be fed to and 
received from the belt on a_ perfectly 








flat plane, avoiding the danger of nick- 
ing or grinding out of parallel. 

An adjustable rail which holds the 
stock against the pressure of the belt 
also is provided with the unit. It can 
be set at the correct angle to control 
the amount of grinding, within micro- 
metric tolerances. When attached to a 
wet-belt grinder, the device is dustless, 
prevents burned or abrased hands and 
can be used by inexperienced operators, 
after a minimum of instruction 


Rotary Tool Carrier 


Production Machinery Development 
Co., 4845 St. Aubin avenue, Detroit, 
announces a new Matthew rotary tool 
carrier which completely overcomes the 
disadvantages of conventional milling at- 
tachments. It makes possible the fin- 
ishing of a complete multiple job in one 
setting of the work on the table. 

The tool carrying spindle of this unit 
is movable either in a fast, direct man- 
ner or by worm and wheel so that a 
job can be completed with a single set- 
up. For straight line cutting, however, 
the cutter spindle can be locked solidly, 
the lock going around the full diameter 
of the outer body. 

Work is first scribed out. After each 
operation, the cutter spindle is quickly 
returned to dead center, checked by 
means of a spindle lock. It is then reset 
for the next operation. The head of 
the carrier can be swiveled within 180 
degrees. It can be fitted to any 















YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
| IN 
MAGNESIUM CASTING 


<< 


PROMPT DELIVERY 
ON PATTERNS 





> During the past 12 years 


we have produced a great 
range of sizes and types 
of Magnesium castings 
for the aircraft and other 
industries. This experience 
frequently speeds delivery 
... improves quality. Cast- 
ings in Ampco Bronze, 
Well-Cast Magnesium, 
Brass, Bronze and heat 
treated Aluminum Alloys. 
Quick delivery on pat- 


terns, metal or wood. 


THE WELLMAN BRONZE 
AND ALUMINUM COMPANY 


General Offices: 2539 East 93rd Street 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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You'll throw away your paint pot and marking 
brush when you start using PAINTMARX. 
Here is o weather-proof “stick o’paint’ that 
will not rub off, that can be used on metal, 
wood, and almost any other surface. Made in 
@ big husky stick as easy to use as pencil on 
paper. Saves time and trouble when every 
minute counts. Insist on PAINTMARX from 
your dealer or distributor. 


There is an AMERICAN MARKING CRAYON 
for every industrial need. Write Dept. 40 
for free Industrial Crayon Guide! 





make of horizontal milling machine. 
Entire spindle assembly can be locked 
at any point of the circle. The tool car- 
rying spindle has two movements— 
direct lever for quick milling; worm and 
wheel for slow, heavy milling. 


All-Speed Drive 


Speeds of driven machines can be gov- 
erned to conform with the experience of 
the operator by means of the new model 
A all-speed drive placed on the market 
by Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. 

The drive, when used to find the peak 
production speed of any productive unit, 





is instrumental in increasing production 
from 25 to 200 per cent. It features 
automatic positive belt tensioning and a 
speed ratio of 16:1. Of single-unit con- 
struction, the drive can be installed in 
any position. 

It is apvlicable to any machine, either 
new or old. 


Lift Truck 


A new Hy-Lift truck which combines 
a self-loading feature with tiering as 
part of its functiors and is useful for 


| both transportng and tiering skidded ma- 





terial, is announced by the Baker In- 
dustrial Truck Division, Baker-Raulang 
Co., 2168 West Twenty-fifth street, 
Cleveland. A 4000-pound capacity unit, 
it is a companion truck of the type 
E-2 announced recently, Steer, p. 120, 
Aug. 2, 1948. 

The new handling unit, referred to 
as the type H-2, is built on a 66-inch 
wheelbase. Its overall height of 83 
inches permits ready entrance into bux 


| cars and provides a maximum lift of 67 


inches. Truck platform is 26% inches 
wide by 54 inches long by 11 inches 
high in the low position. 

The battery box of the unit provides 
space enough for additional battery cu- 
pacity so that the truck may be op- 
erated continuously on longer shifts. It 
measures 32 x 39% inches. An improved 
hydraulic-lift system provides positive 
cortrol of hoisting and lowering. Con- 
trol lever starts the pump motor and 


| closes the valve forcing oil into the jack 


cylinder. Lowering is by gravity con- 
trolled by the same lever. A _ limit 
switch shuts off the pump motor at the 





Ths is the Mf! 
7 MOTEL CLEVELAND 


Off your train, through a covered pas 
sage—and you're in Hotel Clevelan2 


Gay dance bands in two colorful 
restaurants. 


A maitre d’ who is a past master at 
assuring the success of convention 
banquets... sales dinners. . . private 
parties. 









For your convenience 
a miniature city of 
shops, in the Hotel. 
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CLEVELAN 
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upper limit of platform travel with 
auxiliary safety through a relief valve. 
The platform travels vertically on ball- 
bearing rollers running in upright chan- 
nel guides. Power is supplied by hy- 





draulic jack and travel is compounded by 
sprockets and roller chains. 

The travel brake which is located 
just below the control panel is adjusted 
by a single hex nut which is out in the 
open. The operator's guard is built 
integral with the frame, providing great- 
er strength, additional protection and 
better appearance. 

The right side forms a handy compart- 
ment for carrying towing chain, pinch 
bar or other tools. 


Gear Lathe 


So “foolproof” in operation that even 
inexperienced workers quickly learn its 
operation, the new No. 820 quick-change 
gear lathe announced by Logan Engi- 
neering Co., 4901 Lawrence avenue, 
Chicago, is proving of special value 
where frequent changes in operating 
feeds must be made. 

Box of the unit provides 48 threads 
and feeds in either direction to the car- 
riage of the lathe. By simple adjust- 
ment of its two levers, screw threads 





of 8 to 224 per inch are quickly avail- | 


able, and by changing the 24-tooth stud 
gear for the 48-tooth stud gear furnished 
with the lathe, additional threads from 
4 to 7 per inch are available. Similarly, 
longitudinal power feeds from 0.0015 to 
0.1000-inch per revolution on the spindle 
may be obtained. Power cross feeds are 
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1 Pour Babbitt 
Safely! 


Babbitrite, the proven, time-tested 
babbitt retainer, eliminates costly. 
time-consuming blowouts, prevents 
injury from hot molten metal. Has 
strength of body to hold charge: 
sticks to the mold. Moisture-proof 
and moisture free, not affected by 
heat, will not harden. Comes ready- 
for-use, requires no mixing: can be 
re-used over 100 times. 
Liberal sample on request. 


Cast Light Alloys Economically! 


Illustration at right shows how Bab- ' 
bitrite is used as filler in parting 

strips in casting inexpensive chuck- ) 
jaws, of low melting point alloys, ; 


to hold irregular shaped castings 
for machining. Write forparticulars. Arrows show Babbitrite used to 


fill and seal parting strips in cast- 
ing intricate, light-metal chuck-jaws. 


PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 
513 3. Buffalo St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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you can rely on 
in “SAE 1035’s heat treated’ 


.. + by Cleveland (“C“) 
. +» by The Kaufman Process 


Cleveland Brand hexagon head 
cap screws made fromSAE 1035 
steel, heat treated, are worthy 
of your investigation. Much 
stronger than ordinary screws, 
they cost no more—in all pop- 
ular sizes, fine or coarse thread. 


THE CLEVELAND CAP SCREW CO. 


2917 fast 79th Street . Cleveland, Ohie 


Cleveland Cap Screws 


Set Screws and Special Upset Parts [oucaco:726 W. Washington Bivd. 
hode F 


Specialists for 26 years in Headed and Threaded Products 
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Air operated equipment works best 
when the correct pressure for each 
job is available. Oftentimes the right 
working pressure is far less than full 
line pressure. Changing operations 
on the same machine requires a 


Opportun! 
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ty 
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chine, and to different operations on 
the same machine. 

Exclusive piston-type design, with 
long valve stem travel, saniiee large 
volumetric capacity and sensitive, 
accurate control of working pres- 


| 0.25 times the longitudinal feeds. 


Another feature of the machine is its 
automatic apron which operates from a 
spline in the lead screw through a worm 
drive and friction clutch for both longi- 
tudinal and cross feeds. For cutting 
threads an additional longitudinal drive 
operates from half nuts on the lead screw. 
An important safety feature makes it im- 
possible to engage both drives at the 
same time. Worm and gear operate in 
a bath of oil. 

Features which assure required ac- 
curacy for precision work include “pre- 
leaded” ball bearing headstock which 
provides sustained spindle accuracy, a 
patented 3-point suspension of counter- 
shaft which eliminates vibration even at 
high speeds and a heavy, ribbed bed 
with precision ground Vee and flat ways. 
Swing over bed is 10% inches. Bed 
length is 43% inches. 


Oil Reclaimer 
Besides reclaiming lubricating oils of 


motor fleets, the new small capacity 
lubricating oil reclaimer recently intro- 


change in working pressure. 

Look over your air operated equip- 
ment. You may many places 
where reduced pressure mean 
better performance, in addition to 
more efficient use of available air 
compressor capacity. With Hannifin 
pressure ating valves, working 
pressure can be quickly and easily 
adjusted to the needs of each ma- 


sures. Adjustment can be made over 
the entire working range from 150 
lbs. down to provide any reduced 
operating pressure needed. 

Three standard sizes, %, 12, and 
%4 inch, for use on initial pressures 
up to 150 lbs. Write for Bulletin 56-S. 


HANNIFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
621-631 S. Kolmar Ave., Chicago 24, Illinois 


duced by Youngstown Miller Co., San- 
dusky, O., handles a limited quantity of 
waste lubricating oils drained from 
equipment used in plants. The unit has 
a capacity for purifying 8 gallons of dirty 





oil in 70 to 90 minutes, and restores 
used oil to substantially the original 
values of fire, flash, viscosity, color, neu- 
tralization number, precipitation number. 
Known as model A-8, the machine 
features a 2-stage filter press, is semi- 
automatic, operating under thermostatic 
control, and utilizes common refinery 
earths available on the open market. 


Vertical Miller 


Kent-Owens Machine Co., Toledo, O., 
reports a new model 2-20V vertical 
miller, table of which can be fed or 
traversed rapidly in either direction, 
automatically shifted from rapid traverse 

to feed in either direction, and automati- 

Oi ECO) ie NI O cally reversed at both ends of the stroke. 

D ei eLbA D sO It also may be stopped automatically 
| at any desired point in its travel. 

The deep-section table travels in ways 

directly in the bed. It measures 42 x 


STEEL 
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12 inches wide and has a 20-inch travel 
with a fully automatic cycle. Three 
different column heights are available 
permitting minimum gap from table 
surface to spindle nose for maximum 
rigidity. The base machine has a maxi- 
mum gap of 10 inches—maximum gaps 
of 12 or 14 inches also are available, 
each having 4-inch vertical quill ad- 
justment, 

Machine drive is simple and direct. 
It is mounted on anti-friction bearings 
ind has automatic lubrication. . Wide- 
face spline-mounted pick-off gears under 
. light aluminum cover on the Hiead pro- 
vide a wide range of spindle speeds. 
The gears run in oil and are easily re- 
moved for changing speeds. A medium 
range of 64 to 860 revolutions per 


minute is furnished as standard equip- 
ment. 
An unusual feature of the 


machine 





permits independent adjustment of the 
feed rate for opposite directions of table 
travel. This allows one operation to be 
done at one end of the table and an en- 
tirely different operation at the other 
end. 

.» Each direction of table travel has 
1 separate feed rate control dial which 
is adjusted independently of the other. 


Thread Grinder 


Either a conventional 
wheel or a multi-ribbed wheel may be 
employed in grinding threads with the 
thread grinder recently introduced by 
Sheffield Corp., Dayton, O. It offers 
improvements in efficiency from the 
standpoint of increased, accurate pro- 
duction and simplicity of operation and 
can be used for precision gage work or 
straight commercial production. 

Single or multiple right or lefthand 
threads up to 60 per inch can be pro- 
duced by the unit. Maximum length of 
work held between centers is 12 inches 
—maximum thread length ground is 8 
inches, maximum diameter of work is 7 
inches. Unit wi'l grind threads to a 
maximum diameter of 3 inches. Any 
standard threads as well as special thread 


single-ribbed 


forms can be ground when the wheel is 
properly shaped. 

Traverse grinding or plunge cutting 
ilso may be employed. In the latter 
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operation a multi-ribbed wheel sufficient- 


' ly wide to equal thread length is fed 
| into the full depth of the thread, and the 


threaded increment is formed in one pass 
with the stock making 1 1/3 to 1% 
turns. Multip'e threads—two, three or 
four-start threads in most cases—may be 
ground in one pass. 

An important feature of the unit is 
the multi-ribbed wheel crusher which 
is forced into the slowly rotating wheel 
to accurately form the wheel ribs. An- 
other is an oil pressure switch, which 
prevents the wheel motor from starting 
until the oil pump builds up pressure 
to a predetermined point for continuous 
operation. 

Certain models of the 
equipped for automatic cycle grinding. 
After.the initial manual setup to produce 
the first piece, the operator is required 
only to load and unload it, throwing one 
lever to start the repeat cycle. 


grinder are 


Spray-Degreasing Booth 


Most important advantage of the new 
spray-degreasing booth announced lately 
by DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, O., is its abil- 
ity to hold solvent loss to the barest min- 
imum. Engineered for safe operation, 
even when hazardous, materials of high 





volatility and very low flash-point are 
used, the new unit also removes fumes 
more thoroughly and delivers a more 


forceful harder-driving solvent spray 




























to Industrial 
Executives 
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VICTORY 






HIS 8-page booklet contains pub- 
lished articles representing five business- 
wise points of view, based on Spriesch 
activities. 









Long before Pearl Harbor, Spriesch com- 
menced making huge quantities of intri- 
cate bomb releasing mechanisms for use 
by Army and Novy Aircraft. 








Manufacturing these complete assem- 
blies, is adding greatly to a valuable 
specialized knowledge we will make 
available to others in industry. 









Busy as we are, we have time to think 
on problems for Making or Bettering 
anything made from metal for fabrica- 
tion in our plant or yours, After Victory! 
A Physicist-Mechanical Engineer of un- 
usual ability consults with us on unusual 
problems. 











The Spriesch “idea-to-manufacturing” 
service will be rendered along the fol- 
lowing lines, in full or in any part: 








ideas to biveprint, to metal; ex- 
perimental or mass production. 





Special Machines, Tools, Dies, 
Recommendations for Production. 





Continuous rec dation for 
Product Improvement. 








Recommendations on what to 
make for peacetime with pres- 
ent equipment. 


White for SookleL 


Industrial Executives interested 
in knowing more about this 
unique service please write (on 
business letterhead) for book- 
let, “When the Shooting Stops!” 


Joseph J. Cheney, President. 














Established 1923 


TOOL & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Incorporated 












| 22 HOWARD STREET «++ BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 
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the Alok Finish tor aluminum 


may relieve production bottlenecks 


Alcoa-research developed the Alrok* 
finish for use on aluminum surfaces that 
are to be painted. It has proved com- 
pletely adequate for many parts. It is 
quite possible that this chemically-ap- 
plied finish can be satisfactorily sub- 
stituted in many places where the more 
expensive, time-consuming electrolytic 
finishes are now specified. 

Note the savings possible where the 
Alrok finish is employed: In one plant, 
two men finish 800 pounds of small parts 
per hour by the Alrok process, and 100% 


inspection is not necessary. It takes 
*Patented process 


eight men to finish the same quantity of 
parts by the electrolytic process. 

Bear in mind that, for the use made of 
these parts, both jobs are equally ac- 
ceptable. Only one fourth the number of 
men, and no electrical generators, are 
required for the latter finishing job. ‘The 
Alrok finish certainly deserves considera- 
tion for many parts on which the electro- 
lytic finish is now specified. 

There’s an approved Government 
specification covering the Alrok finish for 
certain purposes. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 


America, 2112Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Ps. 


ALUMINUM 
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bulletin No. 153 is entitled, “No-Wear Metal. 

Advantages and physical characteristics of this 

hard facing material are described. Details are 
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zation of welding 

26. Brazed Joint Design 

Handy & illustrated bul- 
letin is entitled, for Fast, Reliable, 
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32. Electrical Motors 
General illustrated 


Electric Co.—40-page 
bulletin No. GED-1017 is concerned with mo- 
It discusses how to 


Bulletin also covers selection and application 
of motors. 


33. Flow Rate Meter 

Fischer Porter Co.—Two illustrated catalog 
sections Nos. 98-Y and 99-Z are entitled “The 
Theory of the Rotameter” and “Rotameter 
Capacities and Correction Factors”. Included 
is discussion of history and development of 
area type flow meters. Text, diagrams and il- 
lustrations explain advantages of these meters. 
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40. High Speed Stee 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co. 


tools. 
41. Industrial Ovens 

Despatch Oven Co.—Il2-page illustrated 
bulletin No. 51 presents information on fin- 
for synthetic 


ishes. Bulletin shows how selection of proper 
oven saves floor space handling cost. 
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The three-bearing spindle rotates at 3,400 
R.P.M. and carries a heavy flywheel, the 
inertia of which when in motion suc- 
cessfully keeps the abrasive wheel up to 
grinding speed. Sharpening time has been 
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: 
; — basic design of the Milwaukee Face Mill Grind- 
1 er embodies strength, precision, and capacity. It is 
capable of sharpening Tungsten Carbide Cutters rang- 

ing from 3” to 16” in diameter — grinds the blades 

to within .0002 per inch. 
, Set-ups are quickly made with graduated dials, facilitat- 
ing adjustments. Other controls are handily located for 
simplified operation. 


Reject the Source of the Error. . . not the Finished 
Product . . . USE CENTER SCOPE! 


The Center Scope is an optical locating machine shop tool, constructed 
for use on any machine from jig borers to bench drills. No technical 
knowledge or training is needed to use it. It is a mecessary produc- 
tion tool — mecessary today because you are interested in saving time 
— tomorrow, becduse you will be interested in saving cost. 





considerably reduced as a result, 


OTHER IMPORTANT FEATURES: 


1. Jeweled bearing dial indicator for accurate checking. 

2. Finger tip control. 

3. Fine thread precision saddle screw. 

4. Hand screw permits angular setting of 15° on either 
side. 

5. No adapters necessary. 

6. Spindle has No. 50 National Standard Taper. 

. Blower system at slight extra cost. 





Built in various models; vari- 
able and rotating Center Scope 
priced at $97.00, with taper 
shank, $125.00; Special Center Scope, $125.00 — Edge Block, 
$23.00 additional. 


Write Department CS, for complete information. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER PRODUCTS CORPORATION °* Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Jig Borers Peat! CORPORATION 
° aa Milwaukee, Wisconsin Milwaukee 


Center Scope we Subs of Kearney & Trecker Corporation 


ney « Trecker — 


Face Mill Grinder 


7 troddaclh Milwaukee 
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Speedmill 
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STRENGTH TO TAKE IT 
and COME BACK FOR MORE 


One to ten against the Japs . . . one to four 
against the Nazis! Speaks well for the crews 
and planes of the American Air Force. But, 
aircraft steel must be good to take it as well 
as dish it out day after day. And our losses 
compared with those of the enemy argue 
well for American steel. Scores of manufac- 
turers specify our aircraft quality steel for 
that inbuilt stamina which gives a plane 
strength to take it and come back for more. 


We are happy to have a part in the manu- 
facture of quality steel for America’s all-out 
war effort. Aircraft quality alloy and carbon 
steel is produced in sheets in a wide range 
of sizes and thicknesses to meet specifica- 
tions AN-QQ-S-685 (X-4130). AN-QQ-S- 
686 (X-4135). AN-QQ-S-756 (X-4340). 
AN-S-11 (SAE 1020-1025). AN-S-12 (NE- 
8630). AN-S-22 (NE-8635). We will be 
glad to send more information on request. 


“xy 









NEWPORT 
RENTUERY 


fi 


* The Andrews Steel Company produces a limited range of aircraft quality alloy plates * 
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MARKET SUMMARY 





Steel Needs Unaffected 


By Collapse of Italy 


Heavy movement of munitions to Mediterranean area con- 
tinues. . . Sheet and plate order backlogs are becoming 


further extended. . . Lend-Lease tonnage gains 


ITALY’S unconditional surrender is expected to have 
little effect on the overall scope of the war production 
program. 

With Germany indicating it intends to fight for Italy 
it is generally agreed that as long as Nazi resistance con- 
tinues in that country there can be no letdown in the 
demand for munitions and equipment from United Nations’ 
forces in that battle sector. 

It is clear that whatever changes in specifications may 
result from the Italian collapse they will be offset by re- 
quirements in other directions, and by the intensification 
of production in certain lines to make it possible for Allied 
forces to take fullest possible advantage of the Italian 
capitulation. 

In addition, raw materials, including steel, will be 
needed on a large scale to supply whatever Italian manu- 
facturing facilities can be utilized by the Allies. Conse- 
quently ‘there seems little prospect the military situation 
today permits of any view in the direction of easier war 
steel demand. 

Italy’s collapse has again focused attention of the scrap 
trade on possibility of battlefield scrap being retained for 
use by the Italian steel industry. In recent weeks there 
has been an increasing amount of this scrap shipped to 
this country, although still not in heavy volume. Re- 
versal of this trend is possible, but much depends upon 
condition of Italy’s steel plants by the time they fall into 
Allied hands. A substantial amount of battlefield scrap 
has been salvaged on this side and this may be a factor 
in the continued movement of scrap to this country, un- 
less salvaging facilities and organizations be set up abroad. 
Italy’s steel plants also will have to be supplied with coal 
if they are to be utilized. 


. * 


Lend-lease steel shipments from the East coast are con- 
siderably better than in many months. Present two weeks’ 
supply stored on the eastern seaboard for lend-lease ship- 
ments is considered too low an inventory. It is under- 
stood about 350,000 tons are being shipped monthly under 
lend-lease, and about half of this total is being exported 
to countries purchasing steel outright. 

War Production Board is urging consumers of open- 
hearth alloy steel to use more electric furnace steel and 
thus conserve open hearth capacity as a temporary ex- 
pedient to relieve pressure on carbon steel. Expanded 
facilities have eased the electric steel situation, moreover 
mill quotas on open-hearth alloy steel are being restricted. 

Distribution of vital sheet orders continues complicated 
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DEMAND 


Greater in plates and sheets. 


PRODUCTION 


At record on tonnage basis. 


PRICES 
Unchanged. 











by the plate program. Substantial tonnage of sheets has 
not been allotted to the mills because priorities given the 
Maritime Commission for plates are taking most of the 
available rolling time on continuous mills, and the shortage 
of suitable semifinished material limits tonnage on non- 
integrated sheet mills. Army orders for drum stock, am- 
munition boxes and similar vital equipment are among 
those now awaiting placement. 

Steel plate allocation numbers for first and second quar- 
ters are coming out more freely, with the result most pro- 
ducers have no room on their schedules before late Feb- 
ruary. High octane gasoline refinery tonnage is increas- 
ing again, with some being placed for fourth quarter un- 
der directives. Mill interests say this is the first impor- 
tant directive tonnage received since the inauguration of 
CMP. 

August plate shipments were off moderately to 1,061,- 
000 tons, comparing with 1,089,000 in the preceding 
month and 1,097,866 in corresponding 1942 period. 


° * . 


Freight car builders are not clear as to where all the 
steel is coming from for the construction of 9645 domestic 
cars allocated for the fourth quarter. Mills are booked 
over the remainder of the year, generally speaking, and 
so far they have received allotment numbers for only 
some of the steel needed for these cars. Domestic freight 
car awards in August of 4422 units, were the largest since 
January when 8365 were placed. Total awards for the 
first eight months of 16,992, compares with 24,030 in like 
period last year and 103,902 in corresponding months of 
1941. 

Iron ore shipments during August established the sec- 
ond consecutive monthly record, although unfavorable 
weather towards the close of the period prevented the total 
from exceeding the 14,000,000 gross tons earlier predicted. 
Reflecting completion of three additional Maritime Com- 
mission vessels on the Great Lakes this month, the ore 
movement in September should remain at current high 
level despite the shorter month. August ore ship- 
ments of 13,976,770 gross tons, brought the season’s to- 
tal to 52,359,474, or 13.6 per cent below the 60,593,534 
tons shipped by vessel during the corresponding 1942 
period. 

Average composite prices of steel and iron products 
show no change from the level of past months, controlled 
by Office of Price Administration ceilings. Finished stee 
average composite is $56.73, semifinished steel $36, steel- 
making pig iron $23.05. and steelmaking scrap $29.17, 
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MARKET PRICES 














Sept. 11 
Finished Steel $56.73 
Semifinished Steel 36.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 23.05 
Steelmaking Scrap 19.17 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One 
Month Ago 
Sept. 4 Aug. 28 Aug., 1943 
$56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
23.05 23.05 23.05 
19.17 19.17 19.17 





Three One Five 
Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
June, 1943 Sept., 1942 Sept., 1938 
$56.73 $56.73 $58.00 
36.00 36.00 36.60 
23.05 23.05 19.05 
19.17 19.17 14.35 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strip, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 
Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:— 
Average of basic, pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks 
Scrap Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


, COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Sept. 11, 
Finished Material 1943 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh . 2.15¢ 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.47 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 
Shapes, Philadelphia ........... 2.215 
Shapes, Chicago .. he's . - 2.10 
Plates, Pittsburgh Sis ee 
Plates, Philadelphia : 2.15 
Plates, Chicago a a 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh .) 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 8.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 8.50 
Sheets; hot-rolled, Gary 2.10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary .. . $8.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary . 850 


Bright bess., basic wire, Pittsburgh... 2.60 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh... $5.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ............ 2.55 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago 


No. 1 cast, Chicago 


Coke 


Aug., June, Sept., Sept. ll, Aug., June, Sept., 
1943 1943 1942 Pig Iron 1948 1943 1943 1942 
2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $25.19 $25.19 $25.19 $25.19 
2.15 2.15 2.15 Basic, Valley 23.50 23.50 238.50 23.50 
2.47 2.48 2.49 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia . 25.34 25.34 25.36 25.39 
2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pitts., N.&S. Sides. 24.69 24.69 24.69 24.69 
222 222 2.22 No. 2 foundry, Chicago . 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham ” . 20.38 20.38 20.38 20.38 
2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati... 2430 24830 2430 24.06 
2.15 2.15 2.15 No. 2 fdry., del. Phila. . 25.84 25.89 25.89 25.89 
210 210 210 °®Malleable, Valley 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
210 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Chicago - 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
8.05 8.05 3.05 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago... 37.34 $7.34 $1.54 $1.54 
3.50 3.50 3.50 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh . 24.19 2419 2419 24.19 
2.10 2.10 2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh . 140.33 140:33 140.88 140.65 
8.05 3.05 8.05 Scrap 
yo ons a Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh..... $20.00 $20.00. $20.00 $20.00 
$5.00 $5.00 $5.00 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
255 255 #255 Heavy melting, steel, Chicago . . 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
; ' ; Rails for rolling, Chicago 22.25 22.25 22.25 22.25 


20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 


Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 84.00 34.00 34.00 84.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens $6.50 $650 $640 $6.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 84.00 34.00 3400 934.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens : 7.75 7.75 7.75 7.25 
Wire rods, No. 5 to 4-inch, Pitts. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 
} STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL,FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feb. 4, 1942. The sched- 
ule covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifinished tron or steel products, all finished hot-rolled, cold rolled iron or steel products and any iron or 
steel product which Is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, extruding, etc., although only principal established basing points 
for selected products are named specifically. Seconds and off-grade products also are covered. Exceptions applying to individual companies 


are noted in the table. 


Semifinished Steel 


Gross ton basis except wire rods, skeip. 
Carbon Strel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling 
qual., stand, analysis, $31.(00. 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at %33 gross 
ton, f.0.b. mill. Kaiser Co. Inc. $43, f.0.b. 
Pacific ports.) 

Alley Steet ingots: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
oan Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon; uncropped, 


Reroljing Rillets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows 
Poiat, Birmingham, Youngstown, $34.00; De- 
trolt, del. $36; Duluth (bil,) $36. 
(Andrews Steel Co., carbon slabs $41; Con- 
tinental Steel Corp., billets $34, Kokomo, te 
Acme Sieel Co.; Northwestern Steel & Wire 
Co. $41, Sterling, Ill; Laclede Steel Co. $34, 
Alton or Madison, Ill.; Wheeling Steel Corp. 
$36 base, billets for lend-lease, $34, Portsmouth, 
O., on slabs on WPB directives.) 
Forging Quality Blooms, Siabs, Billets: Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birm- 
ingham, Youngstown, $40. Detroit, del. $42; 
Duluth, billets only, $42. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forg- 
ing billets $50 gross ton at established basing 
ma; "ne Steel Corp., $49.50 f.0.b. 
o, O. 
Open Hearth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Youngstown, Birming- 
ham, base 1000 tons one size and section: 3-12 
in., $52; 12-18 in., excl., 354.00; 18 in. and 
over, can $2.00 del. Detroit; $3.00 del. 


$56 
Alley Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, 
$54; dei. Detroit $56, Eastern Mich. $57. 


Wire Reds: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, Galveston, No. 5—9/32 in., in- 
clusive, per 100 Ibs., $2. Do., over 9/32— 


47/64-in., incl., $2.15. 
Worcester add $0.10; Pacific Ports $0.50. 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars and Bar-Size Shapes 
under 3”: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Birmingham, base 20 tons one size, 
2.15¢; Duluth, base 2.25c; Mahoning Valley 
2.22%%c; Detroit, del. 2.25c; Eastern Mich. 
2.30c; New York del. 2.49¢; Phila. del. 2.47c; 
Gulf Ports, dock 2.52c; Pac. ports, dock 2.80c. 
(Calumet Steel Division, Borg Warner Corp., 
may quote 2.35c, Chicago base, on bars pro- 
duced in its 8-inch mill.) 

Rall Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
quote rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.0.b. 
mill.) 

Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, base 20 
tons one size, 2.70c; Detroit, del., 2.80c. 
(Texas Steel Co. may use Chicago base price 
as maximum f.o.b. Fort Worth, Tex., price on 
sales outside Texas, Oklahoma.) 


AISI (*Basic AISI (*Basic 
Series O-H) Series O-H) 
1300... $0.10 4100 (.15-.25 Mo) 0.55 
(.20-.30 Mo) 0.60 
2300. ...... 1.70 5. SEE 1.70 
2500. ...... 2.55 4600... «2. eens 1.20 
3000. ...... OBD .§ GBD... .ccccrese 2.15 
3100....... 0.70 ee 0.35 
3200... 1.35 5130 or 5152 0.45 
3400. . 3.20 6120 or 6152 0.95 
4000. ...... 0.45-0.55 6145 or 6150 1.20 


Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, —— 





Cold-Finished Alley Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c; Detroit, 
del. 3.45¢; Eastern Mich 3.50c. 


Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c; 
Detroit del. 2.25c; Eastern Mich. and Toledo 
2.30e; Gulf ports, dock 2.50c; Pacific ports, 
dock 2.55c. 


Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, Buffalo base 2.15c; Detroit, del. 2.25c¢; 
Eastern Mich. and Toledo 2.30c; Gulf ports, 
dock 2.50c. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
= rall steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, f.0.b. 
mill. 


Iren Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75¢c; Terre 
Haute, common, -2.15c. 


Sheets, Strip 

Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.10c; Granite 
City, base 2.20c; Detroit del. 2.20c; Eastern 
Mich, 2.25¢c; Phila. del. 2.27c; New York del., 
2.34c; Pacific perts 2.65c. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O. base.) 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detroit 
del. 3.15c; Eastern Mich. 3.20c; New York 
del. 3.38c; Phila. del. 3.37c; Pacific ports 3.70c. 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.50c; Gran- 
ite City, base 3.60c; New York del. 3.74c; 
Phila. del. 3.67c; Pacific ports 4.05c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvanized 
sheets 3.75c¢ at established basing points.) 
Corrugated Galvy. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Birmingham, 29 gage, per square 3.3ic. 
Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary. 
Birmingham, 16 gage, not corrugated, copper 
alloy 3.60c; Granite City 3.70c; Pacific Ports 
4.25¢e; copper iron 3.90c, pure iron 3.95c; zinc- 
coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, Pitts- 
burgh 4.25c. 
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Enameling Sheets; Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Youngstown, Middietown, 10 gage. 
base 2.75c; Granite City, base 2.85c; Detroit 
yng Eastern Mich. 2. ports 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Youngs- 
town, Middletown, 20 gage, base 3.35¢; Granite 
City, base 3.45¢; Detruvit del. 3.45c; Eastern 
Mich. 3.50c; Pacific ports 4.00c. 
Electrical Sheets, No, 24: 
Pittsburgh Pacific Granite 
Base Ports 


Cit 

Field grade ......... 3.2Uc 3. 3.30e 
Armature ........... 3.55e¢ 4.30c 3.65¢ 
| Ee 4.05¢ 4.80c 4.15¢ 
Motor 4.95¢ 5. 70c 5.05c¢ 
Dynamo 5.65c 6.40c 5.75¢ 
Transformer 

6.15¢ 6.90¢ see 

Ry ae ee 7.15¢ 7.90¢ e 

58 . 7.65¢ 8.40c 


S 


town, base, 1 ton and over, 12 inches wide 
and less 2.10c; Detroit del. 2.20c; Eastern 
Mich. 2.25c; Pacific ports 2.75c. (Joslyn Mfg. 
Co. may quote 2.300, Chicago base.) 

Cold Kolied Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less 2.80c; Chi- 
cago, bese 2.90c; Detroit, del. 2.90c; Eastern 
Mich. 2.95c; Worcester base 3.00c. . 
Comméedity C. R. Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, base 3 tons and over, 2.95¢c; 
Chicago 3.05c; Detroit del. 3.45c; Eastern 
Mich. 3.50c; Worcester base 3.35c. 
Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land bases, add 20c for Worcester; .26-.50 
Carb., 2.80c; .51-.75 Carb., 4.30c; .76-1.00 
Carb., 6.15c; over 1.00 Carb.. 8.35c. 


Tin, Terne Plate 

Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-Ib. 
base box, $5.00; Granite City $5.10. 
Electrolytic Tin Pilate: Pittsburgh, Gary, 100- 
Pa box, 0.50 Ib. tin, $4.50; 0.75 Ib. tin 


$4.65. 

Tin Mill Black Plate, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base 29 gage and lighter, 3.05c; Gran- 
ite City, 3.15c; Pacific ports, boxed 4.05c. 
Long Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, No. 
24 unassorted 3.80e; Pacific ports 4.55c. 
Manufacturing Ternes: (Special Coated) Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-base box $4.30; 
Granite City $4.40. 

Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per pack- 
age 112 sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I.C., 8-Ib. 
$12.00; 15-lb. $14.00; 20-Ib. $15.00; 25-Ib. 
$16.00; 30-lb. $17.25; 40-lb. $19.50. 


Plates 

Carbon Steel Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Clevetand, Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2.10c; 
New York, del., 2.29¢; Phila., del., 2.15¢; 
St. Louis, 2.34c; Boston, del., 2.42-67c; 
Pacific ports, 2.65c; Gulf Ports, 2.45c. 
(Granite City Steel Co. may quote carbon 
plates 2.35c, f.0.b. mill. Central Iron & Steel 
Co. 2.20c, f.0.b. basing points.) 

Floor Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.35¢; 
Pacific ports, 4.00c. 

Open-Hearth Alley Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville. 3.50c; Gulf ports 3.95¢; 
Pacific ports 4.15c. 

Wrought Iron Pilates: Pittsburgh, 3.80c 


Shapes 

Structural shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem. 2.10c: New 
York, del., 2.27c; Phila., del., 2.215c; Pacific 
ports, 2.75c. 

(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa. may quote 
carbon steel shapes at 2.35¢ at established 
— points and 2.50c, Phoenixville, for ex- 
Steel Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, 2.40c. 


Wire Products, Nails 


Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham (except spring wire) to manufac- 
turers in carloads (add $2 for Worcester, $1 
for Duluth): 


Bright basic, bessemer wire ............ 2.60¢ 
Spring wire ....... gk ated . 3.20¢ 
Wire Produets to the Trade: 
Standard and Cement-coated wire nails, 
and staples, 100-lb. keg, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Birmingham, Cleveland, Du- 
luth $2.55; Pacific ports ...... are 
Annealed fence wire, 100-lb., Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Cleveland ................... 3.05e 
Galvanized fence wire, 100 Ib., Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Cleveland . 3.40c 


Woven fence, 15% gage and heavier, per 

Barbed wire, 80-rod spool, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
. Birmingham, column 70; twisted 
wire, column 70. 

Pipe, Tubes 

wi Pipe: Base price in carloads, threaded 

and coupled, to consumers about per net 

ton. Base discounts on steel pipe Pittsburgh 

and Lorain, O.; Gary, Ind. 2 points less on 


September 13, 1943 


lap weld, 1 point less on butt wela. Pitts- 
burgh base only on wrought iron pipe. 


Butt Weld 
In. Blk. Galv. In. Bik. Galv. 
Sere ae 56 33 os0ese un 3% 
%&%.. 59 ee. SE wevccse 30 10 
a ae 63% 51 1-1% . 16 
WSecad 66% 55 1% ...... 3 18% 
Be wives 68% S7% 2 .....+-: % 18 
Lap Weld 
eel nm 
In, Bik. Galv. In Bik. Galv 
—— 61 49% Un towesae 
2%-3 . 4 ) ae ee 28 10 
: -6 = 4% Fan — 12 
. Seer 2%, 3%.. 31 14% 
. ee 64% 52 % : - 4 2 18 
11-12. 63% 51 4%-8 .... 32 17 
See cuwee 28 12 


Beller Tubes: Net base prices per 1 feet, 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh in carioad lots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 
—Lap Weld— 
—Seamiess— Char- 
oO. D. Hot Cold coal 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
een 13 7.82 $ 9.01 primer ahee< 
Sf 13 9.26 10.67 . ——- 
1%” 13 10.23 11.72 $9.72 $23.71 
ee 13 11.64 13.42 11.06 22.93 
as 6 13 13.04 15.03 12.38 19.35 
2%". 13 14.554 16.76 13.79 21.63 
2%”. 12 16.01 18.45 15.16 an 
2%". 12 17.54 20.21 16.58 26.57 
, (ey 12 18.59 21.42 17.54 29.00 
re 12 19.50 22.48 18.35 31.38 
3%”. 11 24.63 28.37 23.15 39.81 
4” 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
4%” 10 37.35 43.04 35.22 . 
OF .ttdnive 9 4.87 S4.01 44.25 73.93 
Pr cakes 71.96 82.93 68.14 at 


sulkena 7 7 
Rails, Supplies 
Standard rails, over 60-Ib., 
ton, $40.00. 

Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Chicago, Bir- 
mingham, gross ton. $40.00. 

*Relaying rails, 35 Ibs. and over, f.o.b. rail- 
road and basing points, $28-$30. 

Supplies: Track bolts, 4.75c; do. heat treated, 
5.00c. Tie plates, $43 gross ton, base. 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15, 
941. 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
base, cents per Ib.: Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra 
carbon 18.00c; special carbon 22.00c; oijl-hard- 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 43.00c. 

High Speed Tool Steels: 


f.o.b. mill, gross 


Pitts. base 
Tung. Chr. Van. Moly per Ib 
18.00 4 1 A 67. 
1.5 4 1 8.5 54.00c 
4 2 s 54.00c 
5.30 4 1.50 4 57.50¢ 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00c 


Stainless Steels 


Base, Cents per lb.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 


Es C€CkB. 
Type Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302... 24.00e 27.00c 34.00¢c 21.50c 28.00c 
303... 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304... 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312... 36.00 40.00 49.00 , : 
*316... 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
1321... 29.00 34.00 41.00 29.25 38.00 
$347... 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431... 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403.. 21.50 24.50 29.50 21.25 27.00 
*°410.. 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 
416.. 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
tt420.. 24.00 28.2 33.50 23.75 36.50 
430.. 19.00 22. 29.00 17.50 22.50 
tt430F. 1950 22.50 29.50 18.75 24.50 
440A 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
442.. 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
443.. 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
446.. 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 
501.. 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
502.. 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 
STAINL CLAD STEEL (20%) 
304.. ..... 809B@ 120.0. .... 
*With 2-3% moly. tWith titanium. fWith 
columbium. ** Plus machining agent. ttHigh 


carbon. ttFree machining. $$Includes anneal- 
ing and pickling. 


Basing Point Prices are (1) those announced 
by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for first 
quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 at 
designated basing points or (2) prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other pro- 


ducers at the same designated points. Base 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 


sepia" ofec pet Ia 18h 
base in effect . 
Deliv applying to Detroit, 


Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast poinis are 
deemed basing points except in the case of 
the latter two areas when water transporte- 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price, plus all-rail freight may be 
charged. 

Domestic Ceiling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the 
of delivery as customarily computed. Gev- 
erning basing potat is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price. 
Emergency basing point is the basing point at 
or near the place of production or origin. 

Secouds, maximum prices: flat-rotied rejects 
75% of prime prices; wasters 75%, waste- 
wasters 65%, except plates, which take waster 
prices; tin plate $2.80 per 100 Ibs.; terne 
plate $2.25; semifinished 85% of primes; other 
grades limited to new material ceilings. 

Export ceiling prices may be elther the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they a@e 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the U. 5S. 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. 


Bolts, Nuts 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Chicago. Discounts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 


% x 6 and smaller “ .. BY on 
Do., and % x 6-in. and shorter.. 63% off 
Do., to 1 x 6-in. and shorter..... on 

1% and larger, all lengths oxeeue Ee 

All diameters, over 6-in. long.......... 59 of 

Tire bolts ‘ ; - 50 off 

Step Dots . ... nc cece seccecccsccenece 56 off 

Plow bolts . Go 


Steve Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; 
with nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 
15,000 of 23-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 
3-in. 
Nuts 
U.S.S S.A.E. 
%-inch and less 62 64 
Uf -1-inch 59 60 
1%-1\%-inch 57 58 
1% and larger 56 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller : abe ee 
Milled 1-in., smaller , 
Square Head Set Screw 
Upset, 1-in., smaller ie 
Headless, %-in., larger 
No. 10, smaller 
Piling 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo 
Rivets, Washers 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham 
ee 3. 75e 


yx-inch and under ‘ 65-5 off 
Wrought washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, to jobbers and large nut, 
bolt manufacturers l.c.1. $2.75-3.00 off 


Metallurgical Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, furnace ... : 
Connellsville, foundry ... 
Connellsville prem. fdry. 
New River, foundry 
Wise county, foundry ... 
Wise county, furnace 
By-Product Foundry 
Kearny, N. J., ovens , 1 
Chicago, outside delivered 1 
Chicago, delivered she 1 
Terre Haute, delivered ... se : ' 
1 
1 


Semifinished hex 


. Kon 
. Son 


7i off 
60 off 
70 eff 


2.40¢ 


Structural 


BAs 
PRNRENONENHHHN sawp woeD 


Re 


ae 
RaasSss 


SABRI 


Milwaukee, ovens , 

New England, delivered 

St. Louis, delivered ...... ? 
Birmingham, ovens ... 

Indianapolis, delivered 

Cincinnati, delivered 

Cleveland, delivered 

Buffalo, delivered 

Detroit, delivered ise enaeet 
Philadelphia, delivered ........-- 


BRSSASSRARSRES 


a 


*Operators of hand-drawn ovens using trucked 
coal may charge $7.00, effective Feb. 3, 1943. 
+$12.75 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn. 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 
bengol ..... a 


Pure and 90% .. 15.00e 
Toluol, two degree ...... . 28.00c 
Solvent naphtha ............seseeeeee 27.00¢ 
Industrial xylOl .... 1... ccc csccccccece 27.00¢ 


Per Ib. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums).... 12.50 
Do., less than car lots . .......s«+«+. 
De, temic GORD cece cc cscccccvecvebes 
Fastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbis., to jeb- 
Om, a. o undone eb aee senen baenesesre’ 
Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. port 
Suiphate of ammonia .-........+---««+- 
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Pig Iron 


Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. 
10, effective June 10, 1941. Exceptions indicated in footnotes. Allocation 
regulations from WPB Order M-17, expiring Dec. 31, 1942. Base prices 
bold face, delivered light face. Federal tax on freight charges, effective 
Dec, 1, 1942, not included in following prices. 


No. 2 Mal- 
Foundry Basic* Bessemer leable 
Bethichem, Pa., base $25.00 $24.50 $26.00 $25.50 
Newark, N. J., del 26.53 26.03 27.53 27.03 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. del. 27.50 . 28.00 
Birdsboro, Pa., base . 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 
Birmingham, base ... 120.38 19.00 « des oeene 
Baltimore, del. ... 75.61 o to > 
Boston, del. ........ 25.12 aie iad sce 
Chicago, del. ..... 24.22 ~ je 
Cincinnati, del. 24.06 22.68 oe ee 
Cleveland, del. 24.12 23.24 stheoe von 
Newark, N. J., del. 26.15 el oweew one 
Philadelphia, del 25.46 24.58 b Gena a 
St. Louis, del. 24.12 23.24 ethan S oich & 
Buffalo, base 24.00 23.00 25.00 24.50 
Boston, del. ..... 25.50 25.00 26.50 26.00 
Rochester, del. 25.53 lies 26.53 26.03 
Syracuse, del, 26.08 id 27.08 26.58 
Chicago, base ae 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Milwaukee, del. . 25.10 24.60 25.60 25.10 
Muskegon, Mich., del. 27.19 ; aoe 27.19 
Cleveland, base : 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Akron, ‘Canton, O., del. 25.39 24.89 25.89 25.39 
Detroit, base , 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
a nga asa del. 26.31 25.81 26.81 26.31 
Duluth, +? 24.50 24.00 25.00 24.50 
St. Baul del, 26.63 26.13 27.13 26.63 
Erie, Pa., base ... Ay 24.00 23.50 25.00 24.50 
Everett, 7 fe base . 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 
Boston, d el. ; 25.50 25.00 26.50 26.00 
Granite City, Ut., ‘base . 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
St. Louis, del. ..... 24.50 24.00 5 coed 24.50 
Hamilton, O., base 24.00 23.50 ones 24.00 
Cincinnati, del. .. 24.44 24.61 2 25.11 
Neville island, Va., base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
$Pittsburgh, del. 

No. & So. sides .... 24.69 24.19 25.19 24.69 
Provo, Utah, base ... 22.00 21.50 ‘ e 
Sharpsvilie, Pa., base . .. 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Sparrows Point, Md., base 25.00 24.50 Phas < otha « 

Baltimore, del. .... : 25.99 ° seh “Fe 
Steelton, Pa., base ......... 3 24.50 ‘ 25.50 
8 » Pa., base 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 

Philadeiphia, del. . 25.84 25.34 . 26.34 
po OS Ea eee 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 

Mansfield, O., del. ye «| 25.44 25.44 25.94 
Youngstown, O., base .......... 24.00 23.50 24.50 , 24.00 


*Basic silicon grade (1.75-2.25%), add SOc for each 0.25%; S0c deduc- 
tion under 1.75%. tFor phosphorus 0.70 and over deduct 38c. tOver 0.70 
phos. §For McKees Rocks, Pa., add .55 to Neville Isiand base; Lawrence- 
ville, Homestead, McKeesport, Ambridge, Monaca, Aiiquippa, .84; Mon- 
essen, Monongahela City .97 (water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; Bracken- 
ridge 1.24. 

Note: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese over 1.00% 
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High Silicon, Silvery delivered price for the consumer. 
6.00-6.50 per cent (base) .$29.50 te Celling Prices: Pitts- 
6.51-7.00. .$30.50 9.01- 9.50 $35.50 burgh Coke & Iron Co. (Sharpsville, 
7.01-7.50.. 31.50 9.51-10.00. 36.50 Pa. furnace only) and Struthers 
7.51-8.00.. 32.50 10.01-10.50. 37.50 Iron & Steel Co. may charge 530 
8.01-8.50.. 33.50 10.51-11.00 3850 cents a ton in excess of basing point 
8.51-9.00.. 34.50 11.01-11.50. 39.50 prices for No. 2 Foundry, Basic 
F.o.b. Jackson county, O., per gross Bessemer and Malleable. Mystic 
ton, Buffalo base prices are $1.25 Iron Works, Everett, Mass., may 


exceed basing point prices by $2 per 
ton, effective May 20, 1943. Ches- 
ter, Pa., furnace of Pittsburgh Coke 
& Iron Co. may exceed basing point 


higher. Prices subject to additiona! 
charge of 50 cents a ton for each 
0.50% manganese in excess of 
1.00%. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon prices by $2.25 per ton, effective 
Prices same as for high silicon sil- July 27, 1942. 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
(For higher silicon irons a diffe- Refractories 


ential over and above the price of 
base grades is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 

Charcoal Pig Iron 

Northern 

Lake Superior Furn. 
Chicago, del. 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 

Super Quality 
Pa., Mo., Ky. 

First “Quality 
Pa., Iil., Md., Mo., it 
Alabama, Georgia ie at i 
New Jersey . ge et naeees 
Ohio .... saa 

Second Quality 
Pa., Tll., Md., Mo., Ky. 
Alabama, Georgia ........ 
New Jersey 
ee 

Malleable Bung 
All bases .. 
Silica Brick 

Pennsylvania 
Joliet, E. Chicago 
Birmingham, Ala. 


. $34.00 


Southern 
Semi-cold blast, high phos., 
f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. .$28.50 
Semi-cold blast, low phos., 
f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn.. 33.00 
Gray Forge 
Neville Island, Pa. . $23.50 
Valley, base 23.50 
Low Phosphorus 
Basing points: Birdsboro and Steel- 
ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $29.50 
base; $30.74, delivered, bee wo ay me on 
Switching Charges: Basing poin 
prices are subject to an additional Ladle — aa 
charge for delivery within the (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo. ‘ 
switching limits of the respective Dry press .. , : oe 
districts. Wire cut ... eas obo So. see «Se 
Silicon Differentials: Basing point 4 
prices are subject to an additional Domestic dead-burned meee a 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton net ton f.o.b. Chewelah, 
for each 0.25 silicon in excess of Wash., net ton, bulk 
base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). net ton, —- we 
: as 
DB ne Me a — Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 
tion of 38 cents a ton for phosphur- Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


Brick 


e388 gees eee | 
282 8 SSSR S888 B 


26.00 


us content of 0.70% and over Chrome brick $54.00 
Manganese Differentials: Busing Chem. bonded chrome a4 
point prices subject to an additional Magnesite brick ae 
charge not to exceed 50 cenis a tun Chem. bonded magnesite . 
for each 0.50% manganese cuon‘ent 
in excess of 1.0%. Fluorspar 
Ceiling Prices are the aggregate 
of (1) governing basing point (2) Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. [l., Ky.., 
differentials (3) transportation net ton, carloads, CaF? content, 
charges from governing basing point 70% or more, $33; 65 but less than 


70%, $32; 60 but less than 65% 
$31: less than 60% $30. (After 
Aug. 29 base price any grade $30.) 


to point of delivery as custumarily 
computed. Governing basing point 
is the one resulting in the lwest 





Ferroalloy Prices 

Ferromanganese (standard): 78-82% 22.50c, 0.50% 22c, 1.00% 21.50c, Ib. to c.l., 9.95c: 75%, bulk, c.l., Tungsten Metal yt 98-99%. 
c.l. gross ton, duty paid, eastern, 2.00% 20.50c; central, add .4c for 8.05c, 2000 Ib. to c.l, 9.05c; 50%, per Ib. any quantity $2.55-2.65. 
central and western zones, $135; bulk, c.l. and .65¢ for 2000 lb. to bulk, c.l.. 6.65¢c and 2000 Ib. to c.L., Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, f.0.b. Ni- 
add $6 for packed c.l., $10 for ton, c.l.; western, add 1c for bulk, c.l. 7.85c; central, 90-95%, bulk, c.l., agara Falls. N. Y., per Ib. contained 
$10.50 less-ton; f.0.b, cars, New and 1.85c for 2000 Ib. to c.l.; car- 11.20¢c, 2 Ib. to cl, 12. > titanium: ton lots $1.23; less-ton 

leans, $1.70 for each 1%, or frac- load packed differential .45c; f.0.b. 80-90%, bulk, c.l, 9. 2000 tO jots $1.25. Spot up 5 cents per Ib. 
tion contained manganese over 82% shipping point, freight allowed. c.)., 10.45¢c: 75%, bulk, c.l., 8.20c, . oy “a i 
or under 78%; delivered Pittsburgh, Prices per Ib. contained Cr. 2000 Ib, to 1. 9.65¢; 50% bulk, cl. Eerrotitanium: 20-25%. 0.10 maxi- 


$140.33. Ferromanganese (low an 
medium carbon): anon zone, low 
7 —_ | 

Sadoumn 
ibe; ‘bulk, 
"24. 40c 


‘central low carbon, 
2000 Ib. to c.L., 

medium, ert and 16.20c; "western. 
low carbon, bulk, ¢.l., 24.50c, 2000 
Ib, to c¢.L, 25.40c; medium, 15.75¢ 
and 17. 20¢; f.0.b. shipping point, 
freight allowed. 
Splegeleisen: 19-21%, carlots per 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa. $36; 16- 
19%, $35. 
Electrolytic Manganese: 99.9% plus, 
less ton lots, per lb. 37.6 cents. 


Chromium Metal: 97% min. chromi- 
um, max, .50% carbon, eastern zone, 


Briquets: Ferrochrome, containing 
ee 2-Ib, Cr., eastern zone, bulk, 

, 8.25¢ per Ib. of briquets, 2000 to 

8.75¢; silicomanganese briquets, 
ccctahabeal exactly 2 lb. manganese 
and & Ib. silicon, bulk, c.l., 5.80c, 
2000 Ib. to c.l, 6.30c; ferrosilicon 
briquets, approximately 5 lb. and 
containing exactly 2 Ib. of silicon, 
or weighing py te ig | 2% Ib. 
and containing exact] Ib. of sili- 
con, bulk, c.l., 3.35¢, Ib. to c.1., 

: central, ferrochrome, .3c for 
c.l. and for 2000 Ib. to c.L; 
silicomanganese, add .25c for c.l. 
and lc for 2000 Ib. to c.l; ferro- 
silicon, add .15¢ for c.l. and .40c for 
2000 Ib. to c.l; western, ferro- 
chrome, add .70c for c.l. and 2c for 


Ik, c.L., 79.50e, 2000 Ib. to c.l., 2000 to c.l., silicomanganese, add 
; central, Ble and 82.50c; west- .55¢ for c.l. and 2c for 2000 Ib. to 
ern, 82.25¢ and 84.75c; ob. ship- c.l., ferrosilicon, add .30c for c.l. 


ping point, freight allowed 


Ferrocolumbium: 50-60%, per Ib. 
contained columblum in gross ton 


and .45c¢ for 2000 to c.1.; f.0.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 

Ferromolybdenum: 55-75%, per Ib. 
contained” mereceum. f.0.b. Lan- 


lots, contract basis, f.0.b. Niagara 

Falls, a 25: eo-ten lots geloth and Washington, Pa., fur- 
$2.30. Spot prices 10 cents per Ib, ace, any quantity 95.06c. 

igher. rus: 17-19%, based on 


Ferrophospho 
18% phosphorus content, with unit- 


: High carbon, eastern 

, bulk, cl, 13¢, 2000 Ib. Us above or. below ‘the gig 
to ch 13.90c; central, add .40¢ fons per carioad £.0.b. sellers’ 
ane Bg RB es works, with freteht equalized with 
max. 0.06% ca » 200, 0.10% pany le, contract ‘price 
22.500, 0.15% 22c, 0.20% 21.50c, 
0.50% 2ic, 1.00% 20.50c, 2.00% 19.- Eastern zone, 90-95% 
SOc; 2000 Ib. to cl, 0.06% 24c, bulk ci. 11.06¢. 2000 Ib. to cl, 
0.10% 23.50c, 0.15% . 0.20% 12.30c; 80-90%, bulk c.1., 8.90c, 





contained ti- 


mum carbon; per Ib. 
less-tun lots 


tanium; ton lots $1.35; 


to ¢.l.,” 15.60¢; ae bulk, ¢-L. $1.40. Spot 5 cents per Ib. higher. 
9.55c, 2000 Ib. to el, 13. High-Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15-20%, 
75%, bulk, c.l., 8.75, 2000 to c.l., contract basis, per gross ton, f.0.b 
13.10c; 50%, bulk, c.l., 7.25¢, 2000 Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- 
to c.l., 8.75¢; £.0.b. shipping point, lowed to destinations east of Missis- 


freight allowed. Prices per Ib. con- sippi River and North of Baltimore 


tained silicon. and St. Louis, 6-8% carbon $142.50: 
Sa 

Silicon Metal: Min. 97% and max. %-5% carbon $157.50 
1% iron, eastern zone, bulk, c.l., Ferrevanadium: 35-40%, contract 
W.90c, 2000 Ib. to c.l., 13.45c; cen- basis, per Ib. contained vanadium. 
tral, 13.20c and 13.90c ; western, f.o.b. producers plant with usual 
13.85c and 16.80c; min. 97% and freight allowances; open-hearth 
max. 2% iron, eastern, bulk, c.l., grade $2.70; special grade $2.80; 
12.50c, 2000 Ib. to c.l., 13.10¢; cen- highly-special grade $2.90. 
tral, 12.80c and 13.55c; western, Zirconium Alloys: 12-15%, contract 
13.45c and 16.50c; f.o.b. shipping basis, carloads bulk, per gross ton 
point, freight allowed. Prices per $102.50; packed $107.50; ton lots 
Ib, contained silicon. $108; less-ton lots $112.50. Spot $5 
Silicomanganese: Max. 1.50 carbon, P€F ton higher. 
bulk, c.l., eastern zone, 6.05c, 2000 Zirconium Alloy: 35-40%, contract 
Ib. to c.l., 6.70c; central, add .25c basis, carloads in bulk or package, 
and 1.00c; western, .55c and 2.00c: per Ib. of alloy 14.00c; gross ton 
f.o.b. shipping point, freight al- lots 15.00c; less-ton lots 16.00c. Spot 
lowed; all prices per pound of alloy. ‘4-cent higher. 

Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aluminum, 


Manganese Metal: 96 to 98% man- 


40% silicon, 40% iron) contract ba- 


= pg! i aoe ee sis, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y¥., per 

40c; central, 39.85¢ and 4ic; west. !>. 7.50e; ton lots 8.00c. Spot %- 

ern, 40.15¢ and 43.05c; 95 to 97% cent higher. 

manganese, max. 2.50% iron, east- Simanal: (Approx. 20% each sili- 

ern, bulk, c.l., 35:60, 2000 c.l., con, manganese, aluminum) Con- 
: central, 35.85c and 37c; west- tract basis, freight allowed, per Ib. 

ern, 36.15¢c and 39.05c; f.0.b. ship- of alloy; carlots 9.50c; Wa lots 


10.00c, less ton lots, 10.50c. 


3 to 4% ag 40 to 45% 
cont. Bo., f.0.b. Philo, O. 


ping point, freight allowed. 


Ferrotungsten: Carlots, per Ib. con- 
tained tungsten, $1.90. 


pore 
» S87 Ib. 
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MARKET PRICES 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base delivered price, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to established extras. 








3 2 3 i 
e 4 33 (CF B 3% ts F 
s 4 “see. f* Be de. es | Mae Bee ee ee 
— = « 3 ad 3 z < 3 z 
z 6 S 3 Fe. Fg ES Fe 8 = 25 
z 3 - Ss sss Sep §3 Sa a = =3 3 
E b31 3 2 fGS £85 sa- £%& — 2 £9 =2 
c} = = E SS 323 tz4 aii em ce Q RS a> 
F a ro 222 zoe © oT of o Z2 Za 
Boston MWe vewtsd NN 4.044" $.912* $.912* 5.727! 3.774' 4.106" 5.106 5.224" 4.744" 4.144" 4.715 7.762" 6.062" 
EE Se as Daevest .. $853" 3.758 3.768 5.574" 3.590' 3.974" 3.974 5.010" 4.618" 4.103" 4.774 ‘ . 
SEED 3 gn 0 i on adie cas : ... $853" $.747' 3.768" 5.574" 3.590' $.974' 3.974' 5.010" 4.6138" 4.103" 4.774 : . 
I no. woe asd calaen ..... §,822* $.666' 3$.605' 5.272' 93.518 $.922' 4.272' 5.018% 4.872" 4.072" 4.772 7.566" 5.866" 
SE adeno bo etme ..... $802" $.759' $.594' 5.252' $3.394' §$.902' 4.252' 4.894' 4.852" 4.052" ° ° eres 
SD Sos ons dwd w 0 tee % 8.941 $3.930' 38.796 5.341' 3.596 4.041! 4.391' 5.196" 4.841" 4.041" . 
6 adn ne baa’ oat iva 4.065' 4.002‘ 3.971! 5.465' 3.771! 4.165' 4.515° 5.3871" 4.965" 4.165" . 
Ee ee ee : ew 3.45 ‘ aa ot echie sper ae ° ; : . 
GS. oc wub ae icw acne abe ei ou 3.453 . 
Coatesville, Pa.® ...... _e ae , R cust 3.45" . . . ; : : F ; 
Buffalo (city) ........ ; $.385' 3.40% 3.63" 5.26" $.35* 8.819" 3.819" 4.75" 4.40"* 3.75" 4.66 7.35" 5.65" 
Buffalo (country) od Pee : . $25 3.30" 38.30" 4.90" 3.25* 8.81 8.81 4.65" 4.30"° 8.65" 4.385 7.35" 5.65" 
EY BED 0 sa Gale 6 aed 8.35" 3.40% 3.40% 5.00' $.35' 8.60" 38.60" 4.75" 4.40" 3.75” ‘ 7.45" 5.75" 
Pittsburgh (country) ...... . $258 3.3803 3.80 4.90" $.25' $.50* 3.50" 4.65" 4.30" 8.65" . . . 
Cleveland (city) i's eae . 3.351 8.588 3.40 5.188 3.35 8.60! 8.60" 4.877" 4.40" 3.75" 4.45 7.556" 5.856" 
Cleveland (country) ... eae 8.25! . 3.30 . $.25' 3.50' 8.50" ‘ 4.30" 8.65" 4.85" : . 
Detroit “ ; ‘ $.450' 3.661! 3$.609' 5.281! 3$.450' 8.700* 3$.700' 5.000% 4.500% 3.800" 4.659 7.680" 5.980" 
Omaha (city, delivered) 4.115' 4.165' 4.165" 5.765' 3$.865' 4.215' 4.215" 5.608" 5.443" 4.443" ° . . 
Omaha (country, base) 4.015' 4.065' 4.065' 5.665' 3.765' 4.115' 4.115' 5.508" f : . . . 
Cincinnati .. ke 3.611' $.691' $.661' 5.291' 3.425' 3.675' 3.675' 4.825" 4.475" 4.011" 4.711 6.10 6.20 
Youngstown, O.° ..... ‘ we i . . - , 4.40" ; , , . . 
Middletown, O.* : ; . . . $8.25" 8.50" 8.50" 4.65" : , , . . 
Chicago (city) ‘ 3.50" 3.553 3.554 5.15" 3.25" 3.60" 8.60" 5.231% 4.20™ 8.75" 4.65 5.75" 5.85" 
Chicago (country) . 3.40% 8.45' 3.453 5.05" $.15* 8.50" 3.50" 4.85" 4.10" 8.65" 4.55 5.75" 5.85" 
Milwaukee ... 8.637! 3.687! 3.687! 5.287! 3.387! 3.737! 93.737! 5.272" 4.337" 3.887" 4.787 5.987" 6.087" 
Indianapolis ..... 8.58" $.63' 93.63' 5.23' 9$.518' 3.768" 3.768! 4.918% 4.568% 3.98" 4.78 6.08" 6.18" 
St. Paul ; 3.767 8.81? $3.81" 5.41? $3.51? 3.867 3.86" 5.257" 4.46* 4.361" 5.102 6.09" 6.19" 
St. Louis : 8.647 3.697! 38.697! 5.297! 3.897! 3.747! 3.747! 5.172" 4.3847" 4.081" 4.931 6.131" 6.231" 
Memphis, Tenn. 3.90° $8.95° 3.95° 5.71° 3.85° 4.10° 4.10° 5.25" 4.66™ 4.31" ‘ ‘ . 
Birmingham (city) 3.50° 3.55° 3.555 5.83° 3.45° 3.70° 8.705 4.75" 4.78" 4.43" 
Birmingham (country) 3.40° 3.45° $8.45* 5.83°* 3.35* 3.60° 3.60° 4.75" 4.78™ 4.48" : 
New Orleans (city) 4.10* 3.90¢ 8.90* 5.85* 3.95* 4.20 4.20* 5.25" 4.95" 4.60" 5.00 
New Orleans (country) 4.00* 3.80* 3.80* 5.75 8.85* 4.10* 4.10* 5.15" 4.95" 4.60" 
Houston, Tex. 3.75° 4.25* 4.25* 5.50° 3.75* 4.80° 4.30° 5.25" 5.43" 4.50" ‘ ° 
Los Angeles . ea 4.35 4360 4.90 7.154 4.95 490 6.70 5.95 7.15* 5.70" . 9.55" 8.55" 
San Francisco (city) 8.95" 4.35' 4.65" 6.35" 4.55" 4.50° 4.50" 6.60" 7.55" 5.55" - 9.80° 8.80° 
San Francisco (country) 3.85' 4.25' 4.55" 6.25" 445° 4.40° 440° 6.50" 7.45" 5.45" ° . 
Tacoma 4.20* 4.45* 4.75* 6.50° 4.65* 4.25° 5.45°* 5.70 6.63™ 5.75" : ‘ . 
Seattle (city) .. nd 4.20° 4.45° 4.75¢* 6.50* 4.65* 4.35° 5.45°* 5.70* 6.63™ 5.75" . . 8.00* 


*Basing point cities, with quotations representing mill prices, plus warehouse spread. : 
NOTE—AIll prices fixed by Office of Price Administration in amendments Nos. 10 to 16 to Revised Price Schedule No. 49. Deliveries outside above 
<ities computed in accordance with regulations. 





BASE QUANTITIES 2249 pounds; “—150 to 1499 pounds; “—three to 24 bundles; 450 
to 1499 pounds; **—one bundle to 1499 pounds; **—one to nine bundles; 
‘400 to 1999 pounds; *—400 to 14,999 pounds; *—any quantity; *_one to six bundles; *—100 to 749 pounds; *—300 to 1999 pounds; 
*—300 to 1999 pounds; "—400 to 3999 pounds; *—300 to 1999 pounds; 21500 to 39,999 pounds; "—1500 to 1999 pounds; “—1000 to 
‘—400 to 39,999 pounds; *—under 2000 pounds; *—under 4000 pounds; 39,999 pounds; *—400 to 1499 pounds; *—1000 to 1999 pounds; 
“500 to 1499 pounds; *\—one bundle to 39,999 pounds; %~—150 to *—ynder 25 bundles. Cold-rolled strip, 2000 to 39,999 pounds, base. 
Ores South African (Transvaal) Manganese Ore Indian, 48% . 73.8 
hae 60 awed . , . fri , 48% . 73.8¢ 
Lake Guperter Iren Ove 45% no ratlo .....0....., 3830 Imeluding wer risk but not duty South. African, 46% 71.8¢ 
Gross ton, 51%% 8% no ratio... " 3100 cents per gross-ton unit, dry, f.0. : . 

Lower Lake Ports 50% no ratio 3280 «oars New Orleans and Mobile; 5 (Duty Free) 

: , . cents higher at Norfolk, Baltimore, Cuban, 51%...........««++> 86.5¢ 
cee rents Retemer ....-...- O73 Brasian—neainal Philadelphia, New York; adjustments * 48% 85.0¢ 
Re ee sede 4.45 44% 2.5:1 lump .......... 33.65 5, pom mer cadens Tinea on Cuban, as seesee SBO8 

phosphorus ............ 435 48% 3:1 lump..... 43.50 s ° . 
Mesabi bessemer ............ 4.60 Rhodesian OPA schedules. ) Philippine, 50% 85.00 
Old range nonbessemer ...... 4.60 45% no ratio ., coceg: ee | SR, UD od dicccs doe 73.8¢ 

Eastern Local Ore 48% no ratio ......... 31.00 Brazilian, 46% ........... 71.8¢ Domestic, 48%, f.0.b. mines 100.0c 
Cents. unit, del. E. Pa 48% 3:1 lump ............ 43.50 Caucasian, 51% ............ 75.3e 
Foundry and basic 56-. Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) Caucasian, 50% ............ 74.8¢ Molybdenum 
63%, contract ...... 13.00 48% 3:1......... al 52.80 Chilean, 48% .............. 73.8 Sulphide conc., lb., Mo. cont., 
: ae: : less $7 freight allowance Indian, 50% ............... 74.8¢ GE 6 oss cc cnescdscurel 7 
Foreign Ore 
ste fed unit, cif. fants ports 
Manganiferous ore, 
xg 25% Fe., 6-10% Mans. Nom. NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 
pF ayaa ag gy —_ (Extras for alloy content) Basic open-hearth Electric furnace 
basic, 50 to 60%... . . Nom. ——_—_———Chemical Composition Limits, Per Cent--—-————-_ Bars Bars 
Brasil won ore, 95-69% Desig- per Billets per Billets 
— ee anita ea en Carbon Mn. Si. Cr. Ni. Mo. 100Ib. perGT 100%. perGT 
ngsten Ore 
Chinese wolframite, per NE 1330 .28-.33 1.60-1.90 .20-.35 " .$ .10 $2.00 : ; 
short ton unit, duty NE 8613 12-17 .70- 90 20-35 .40-.60 40-.70 .15--25 .75 15.00 1.25 25.00 
Paid .....- se seeeess $24.00 NE 8720 18-18 .70- 90 .20-.35  .40-.60  .40-.70 20-30 80 1600 130 26.00 
rome Ore NE 9255 .50-.60 .75-1.00 1.80-2.20 ; é' . 8.00 ‘ ; 
(Equivalent OPA schedules) : NE 9261 _.. 35-65  .75-1.00 1.10-2.20 .10-.25 ; . 65 13.00 
Gross ton f.o.b. cars, New York, ne 9262 _.. 35-65 .75-1.00 1.80-2.20 .20-.40 ‘ af o> ~ Sn , 
ton SC. Poriend, One ete, NE 9415 ” "13-18  "80-1.10 20-85 80-50 30-60 08-15 .75 15.00 125 25,00 
coma, Was “By 7 en «E Os....... 28-88 80-1.10 20-35 30-50 30-60 08-15 .75 15.00 125 25.00 
S/S for discharging; dry NE 9442 ...... .40-.45 1.00-1.30 .20-.35 .30-.50 .30-.60 .08-.15 .85 17.00 1.35 27.00 
ho J to. penalties if guar- NE 9537 .... 285-40 1.20-150 .40-.60 .40-.60 40-.70 15-25 1.20 24.00 1.70 34.00 
, —_ are not met.) NE 9545 ...... .438-48 1.20-1.50 .40-60 .40-.60 40-.70. .15-.25 1.20 24.00 1.70 $4.00 
48% oe a” A $41.00 Extras are in addition to a base price of 2.70c, per pound on finished products and $54 per gross ton om 
EN eS 43.50 semifinished steel major basing points and are in cents per pound and dollars per gross ton. No prices quoted 
48% no ratio ............ 31.00. on vanadium alloy. 
September 13, 1943 153 
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MARKET PRICES 











Copper: Electrolytic or Lake from producers in 
carlots 12.0%, Del. Conn., less carlots 12.12%, 

; dealers may add %c for 5000 Ibs. to 
carload; 1000-4999 Ibs. ic; 500-999 1\%c; 0-499 
2c. Casting, 11.75c, refinery for 20, Ibs., or 
more, 12.00e less than 20,000 Ibs. 


Brass Ingot: Carlot prices, including 25 cents 
per hundred freight allowance; add ‘%c for 
less than 20 tons; 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 12.25¢; 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 16.50c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
14.25c; Navy G (No. 225) 16.75c; Navy M 
(No. 245) 14.75c¢; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 
30.00c; manganese bronze (No. 420) 12.75c. 


Zine: Prime western 8.25c, select 8.35c, brass 
special 8.50c, intermediate 8.75c, E. St. Louis, 
for carlots. For 20,000 Ibs. to carlots add 
0.15¢; 10,000-20,000 0.25c; 2000-10,000 0.40c; 
under 2000 0.50c. 


Lead: Common 6.35c, corroding or chemical, 
6.40c, E. St. Louis for carloads; add 5 points 
for Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Milwaukee- 
Kenosha districts; add 15 points for Cleveland- 
Akron-Detroit area, New Jersey,. New York 
State, Texas, Pacific Coast, Richmond, In- 
dianapolis-Kokomo; add 20 points for Bir- 
mingham, Connecticut, Bost o n -Worcester- 
Springfield, New Hampshire, Rhode Island. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% pllus, ingots 15.00c 
del., pigs 14.00e del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
13.50c del. Base 10,000 Ibs. and over; add %c 
2000-9999 Ibs.; 1c less than 2000 Ibs. 


Secondary Aluminum: All grades 14.00c per Ib. 
except as follows: Low-grade piston alloy (No. 
122 type) 13.50c; No. 12 feundry alloy (No. 
2 grade) 13.50c; chemical warfare service 
ingot (92%% plus) 13.50c; steel deoxidizers 
in notchbars, granulated or shot, Grade 1 
(95-97%) 13.75c, Grade 2 (92-95%) 13.50c, 
Grade 3 (90-92%) 13.00c, Grade 4 (85-90%) 
12.50e; any other ingot containing over 1% 
iron, except PM 754 and hardeners, 13.50c. 
Above prices for 30,000 Ib. or more; add Ye 
10,000-30,000 Ib.; 4c 1000-10,000 Ibs.; 1c less 
than 1000 Ibs. Prices include freight at carload 
rate up to 75 cents per hundred. 


Magnestum: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, 17 Ibs.) 20.50c Ib.: add 
le for special shapes and sizes, including 3-Ib. 
ingot-and 12-Ib. round ingot; incendiary bomb 
aHoy 23.40c, 50-50 magnesium-aluminum 23.75c, 
ASTM B80-41T No. 11 25.00c, ASTM B94-40T 
No. 13 25.00c, all others 23.00c. Prices for 
100 tbs. or more; for 25-100 Ibs. add 10c: for 
less than 25 Ibs. 20c; incendiary bomb alloy 
f.0.b. plant any quantity: carload freight rate 
allowed all others for 500 Ibs. or more. 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots. 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 Ibs., 1%c 1000-2239, 
500-999, 3c under 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
or higher (includes Straits), 52.00c: Grade B, 
99.75-99.79% incl. 51.62%c; Grade C, Cornish 
refined 51.62%4c; Grade D. 99.0-99.74% incl. 
51.12%c; Grade E, below 99%, 51.00c. 


Antimony: American, bulk, carlots, f.o.b. 
Laredo, Tex., 99.0-99.8% grade 14.50c, 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; no other tm- 
purity to exceed 0.1% 15.00c. Add c for less- 
earlots to 10,000 Ibs.; “%c for 9999-224 Ibs.; 
2c for 223 Ibs. and less. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.5%, f.0.b. 
refinery 35.00c Ib.; pig and shot produced from 
electrolytic cathodes 26.00c; ‘‘F’* nickel shot 
or ingot fer additions to cast tron, 34.00c; 
Monel shot 28.00c. 


Mercury: Prices per 76-Ib. flask f.0.b. point of 
shipment or entry. Domestic produced in Calif., 
Oreg., Wash., Idaho, Nev., Ariz. $191: pro- 
duced In Texas, Ark. $193. Foreign, produced 
in Mexico, duty paid, $193. 


Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, carlots, 4.00c Ib. 
Berylttum-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be., $15 Ib. con- 
tained Be. 

Cadmiam: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates, 
rods, slabs, sticks and all other “regular” 
straight or flat forms 90.00c Ib., del.; anodes, 
balis, discs and all other special or patented 
shapes 95.00c Ib, del. 


Cobalt: 97-99%, $2.11 Ib.; 100 Ibs. or more 
om contract, $1.50 Ib. 


Indiam: 99.5%, $10 per troy ounce. 
Geld: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 
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NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Silver: Open market, N. Y. 44.75¢ per ounce. 
Platinum: $36 per ounce. 

Iridium: $165 per troy ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


(Copper and brass product prices based on 
12.00¢c, Conn., for copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 ibs. or more.) 


Sheet: Copper 20.87c; yellow brass 19.48c; 
commercial bronze, 90% 21.07c, 95% 21.28c; 
red brass, 80% 20.15¢c, 85% 20.36c; phosphor 
bronze, Grades A, B 5% 36.25¢; Everdur, 
Herculoy, Duronze or equiv. 26.00c; naval brass 
24.50c; manganese bronze 28.00c; Muntz 
22.75c; nickel silver 5% 26.50c. 


Rods: Copper, hot-rolled 17.37c, cold-rolled 
18.37c; yellow brass 15.01c; commercial bronze 
90% 21.32c, 95% 21.53c: red brass 80% 
20.40¢c, 85% 20.61c; phosphor bronze Grade 


’ A, B 5% 36.50c; Everdur, Herculoy, Duronze 


or equiv. 25.50c; Naval brass 19.12c; manga- 
nese bronze 22.50c; Muntz metal 18.87c; nickel 
silver 5% 28.75c. 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 21.37c; yellow brass 
22.23c; commercial bronze 90% 23.47c; red 
brass 80% 22.80c, 85% 23.01c. 


Extruded Shapes: Copper 20.87c; architectural 
bronze 19.12c: manganese bronze 24.00c, Muntz 
metal 20.12c; Naval brass 20.37c. 


Angies and Channels: Yellow brass 27.98c; com- 
mercial bronze 90% 29.57c, 95% 29.78; red 
brass 80% 28.65c, 85% 28.86c. 


Wire: Bare, soft, f.0.b. Eastern mills, 
carlots 15.37\%c, less-carlots 15.8744c; weather- 
proof, f.o.b. Eastern mills, cariots 17.00c, 
less-carlots 17.50c; magnet, delivered, carlots 
17.50c, 15,000 Ibs. or more 17.75c, less car- 
lots 18.25c. 


, 


Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s, flat, 
mill finish, base 30,000 Ibs. or more; del.; 
sheet widths as indicated; circle diameters 9” 
and larger: 


Gage Width Sheets Circles 
249”-7 12”-48” 22. 70c 25.20e 
8-10 12”-48” 23.20¢ 25 70c 
11-12 26”-48" 24.20¢ 27.00e 
13-14 26” -48” 25.20c 28.506 
15-16 26”-48” 26. 40c 30 40¢ 
17-18 26”-48” 27 90c 32 90c 
19-20 24”-42” 29. 80¢ 35 30c 
21-22 24” -42” 31.70c 37.20c 
23-24 3”-24” 25.60¢ 29.20¢ 


Lead Products: Prices to jobbers; full sheets 
9.50¢e; cut sheets 9.75c; pipe 8.15c, New York; 
8.50c Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rochester and 
Buffalo; 8.75c, Chicago, Cleveland, Worcester, 
Boston. 


Zine Products: Sheet f.o.b. mill, 13.15¢; 36,000 
Ibs. and over deduct 7%. Ribbon and strip 
12.25¢c, 3000-Ib. lots deduct 1%, 6000 Ibs. 2% 
9000 Ibs. 3%, 18,000 Ibs. 4%, carloads and 
over 7%. Boller plate (not over 12”) 3 tons 
and over 11.00c; 1-3 tons 12.00c: 500-2000 Ibs. 
12.50c; 100-500 Ibs. 13.00c; under 100 Ibs. 
14.00c. Hull plate (over 12”) add ic to boiler 
plate prices. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake, del., carloads 
16.25¢c; 5 tons and over 16.75c; 1-5 tons 17.25¢; 
400 Ibs. to 1 ton 17.75c; under 400 Ibs. 18.25c. 


Copper Anodes: Base 2000-5000 Ibs., del.; oval 
17.62c; untrimmed 18.12c; electro-deposited 
17.37c. 


Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic cu; 250 Ib. 
barrels 20.50c. 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% cu, 100-lb. kegs or 
bbls. 34.00c f.0.b. Niagara Falls. 


Sedium Cyanide: 96%, 200-Ib. drums 15.00c; 
10,000-lb. lots 13.00c f.0.b. Niagara Falls. 


Nickel Anodes: 500-2999 Ib. lots; cast and 
a See 47.00c; rolled, depolarized 





Nickel Chioride: 100-Ib. kegs or 275-Ib. bbis. 
18.00¢ ib., del. 


Tin Anodes: 1000 Ibs. and over 58.50c, del.; 
500-999 59.00c; 200-499 59.50c; 100-199 61.00c. 


Tin Crystals: 400 Ib. bbls. 39.00c f.0.b. Gras- 
selli, N. J.; 100-Ib. kegs 39.50c. 


Sodium Stannate: 100 or 300-Ib. drums 36.50c, 
del.; ton lots 33.50c. 


Zinc Cyanide: 100-Ib. kegs orabbis. 353.00c, 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 


Scrap Metals 


Brass Mill Allewances: Prices for less than 
15.000 Ibs. f.0.b. shipping point. Add Ske for 
15,000-40,000 Ibs.; 1c for 40,000 Ibs. or more. 


Clean Red Clean 


Heavy Ends Turnings 
Copper ........0.-.. 1000 10.200 8500 
Tinned Copper ...... 9.42 9.625 9.375 
Yellow Brass ....... 8.625 8.375 7.878 
Commercial bronze 
Ss cen o¥end<es 064) 9.125 8.625 
ne Riches stnaee aad 9.500 9.250 8.750 
Red Brass, 85%..... 9.125 8.875 8.375 
Red Brass, 80%..... 9.125 8.875 8.375 
Muntz metal ........ 8.000 7.70 7.20 
Nickel Sil., 5% ..... 9.250 9.900 4.625 
Phos. br., A. B. 5%.. 11.00 10.750 9.750 
Herculoy, Everdur or 
equivalent ........ 10.250 10.000 9.250 
Naval brass ........ 8.250 8.900 7.500 
Mang. bronze ....... 8.250 3.000 7.500 


Other than Brass Mill Serap: prices apply os 
material not meeting brass mill specifications 
and are f.0.b. shipping point; add %ec for 
shipment of 60,000 Ibs. of one group and %e 
for 20,000 Ibs. of second group shipped in 
same car. Typical prices follow: 


(Group 1) No. 1 heavy copper and wire, No. 
1 tinned copper, copper borings 9.75c; No. 2 
copper wire and mixed heavy copper, copper 
tuyeres 8.75c. 


(Group 2) soft red brass and borings, alumi- 
num bronze 9.00c; copper-nickel and borings 
9.25c; car boxes, cocks and faucets 7.75c; bell 
metal 15.50c; babbitt-lined brass bushings 
13.00c. 


(Group 3) zincy bronze borings, Admiralty 
condenser tubes, brass pipe 8.00c; Mantz metal 
condenser tubes 7.50c; yellow brass 6.25c; 
manganese bronze (lead 0.00%-0.40%) 7.25c, 
(lead 0.41%-1.0%) 6.25c; manganese bronze 
borings (lead 0.00-0.40%) 6.50c, (lead 0.41- 
1.00%) 5.50c. 


Aluminum Serap: Prices f.0.b. point of ship- 
ment, respectively for lots of less than 1000 
Ibs.; 1000-20,000 Ibs. and 20.000 Ibs. or more, 
plant scrap only. Segregated solids: S-type al- 
loys (2S, 3S, 17S, 18S, 24S, 32S, 52S) 9.00c, 
10.00c, 10.50c; All other high grade alloys 8.50c, 
9.50c, 10.00c; low grade alloys 8.00c, 9.00c, 
9.50c. Segregated borings and _ turnings: 
Wrought alloys (17S, 18S, 32S, 52S) 7.50c, 
8.50c, 9.00c; all other high grade alloys 7.00c, 
8.00c, 8.50c; low grade alloys 6.50c, 7.50c, 
8.00c. Mixed plant scrap, all solids, 7.50c, 
8.50c, 9.00c; borings and turnings 5.50c, 6.50c, 
7.00c. 


Lead Scrap: Prices f.0.b. point of shipment. 
For soft and hard lead, including cable lead, 
deduct 0.55¢ from basing point prices for re- 
fined metal. 


Zine Scrap: New clippings, old zinc 7.25c f.ob. 
point of shipment; add \%-cent for 10,000 Ibs. 
or more. New die-cast scrap, radiator grilles 
4.95e; add %c 20,000 or more. Unsweated zine 
dross, die cast slab 5.80c any quantity. 


Nickel, Monel Scrap: Prices f.0.b. point of ship- 
ment; add %c for 2000 Ibs. or more of nickel 
or cupro-nickel shipped at one time and 
20,000 Ibs. or more of Monel. Converters 
(dealers) allowed 2c premium. 


Nickel: 98% or more nickel and not over 4% 
copper 26.00c; 90-98% nickel, 26.00c per Ib. 
nickel contained. 


Cupro-nickel: 90% or more combined nickel and 
copper 26.00c per ih contained nickel, plus 
8.00c per Ib. contained copper; less than 90% 
combined nickel and copper 26.00c for contained 
nickel only. 


Monel: No. 1 castings, turnings 15.00c; new 
clipping 20.00c; soldered sheet 18.00c. 
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MARKET NEWS 





Sheets, Strip... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 150 


Most sheet sellers are unable to prom- 
ise any delivery before February on hot 
and cold-rolled, and some have very 
little left for that month. Galvanized 
sheet promises also have taken a spurt, 
with January about the best offered 
and some mills now not offering anything 
before March. This spurt is attributed 
to substantial lend-lease buying. 

Only certaip specialties, such as stain- 
less steel and electrical sheets, appear to 
be still available for delivery this year. 

Supply of cold-rolled sheets are short 
with some eastern distributors. Sched- 
uled programs in some cases evidently 
call for additional fourth quarter ton- 
nage, but little is available unless rolling 
schedules are revised. 

Simultaneous sheet demands for war 
products in the Chicago area have in- 
tensified the delivery situation on this 
steel item considerably. The navy pon- 
toon program, involving 144,000 units 
of one ton of steel each; together with 
the landing mat program, requiring be- 
tween 400,000 and 500,000 tons, and 
the overseas container program taking 
11,000,000 units have combined to sub- 
stantially lengthen sheet deliveries. 

Quotas of semifinished have not been 
much altered in recent months, but 
available steel is not enough to engage 
all rolling capacity in the Cincinnati dis- 
trict. 

Distribution of sheet orders continues 
complicated by the plate program. Sub- 
stantial tonnage of sheets has not been 
allotted to the mills because priorities 
given to Maritime Commission for plates 
have filled up most of the available time 
on continuous mills and the shortage of 
suitable semifinished material limits the 
available tonnage on the nonintegrated 
sheet mills. Army orders for drum stock, 
ammunition boxes and_ similar vital 
equipment are among those now await- 
ing placement. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 151 


Production directives allow slightly 
more barbed wire, fencing and nails for 
civilian needs. Demand for common 
wire nails has eased more than cement- 
coated. Until recently the bulk of pro- 
duction on these products has been for 
thé ‘services and agricultural require- 
ments: have accumulated. 

High carbon fine wires continue tight; 
most mills are sold through the fourth 
quarter. Specialty bookings are ex- 
tending further into first quarter. On 
many products only gaps in revised 
schedules permit fourth quarter ship- 
ment. 

Demand for wire for small springs is 
notably strong. Rope mills require large 
tonnages and in most instances these 
schedules have not been disturbed; high 
operations have kept down wire invento- 
ries with rope mills. In addition to 
merchant products, there are a few 
slightly larger releases for civilian needs. 
About 12,500 tons per quarter for bed 
springs may require bessemer material. 
Bolt and nut sizes in rods are sold well 
into first quarter with some products, 
also screw stock in both rods and finished 


Defense Supply Corp. has released 
some of its supplies of barbed wire to 
the farm trade, which has hel to 
ease a tight situation in the Chicago 
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area. Demand for bale ties, netting and 
fence continues urgent. Nail require- 
ments are off. 


Bars... 
Bar Prices, Page 150 


Except for bar angles, carbon bar sell- 
ers are promising little before February. 
In the case of the larger rounds and 
flats, some sellers are nearly booked to 
March. 

Substantial buying is under way in the 
New York district on both carbon and 
alloy bars for tractor program previously 
noted. One easterh manufacturer has an 
order for nearly 8500 units, requiring 
about 50,000 tons of steel, most of which 
is bar tonnage. Initial deliveries are 
wanted in December, and insofar as the 
hot alloy bars are concerned there should 
not be any difficulty. However, it ap- 
pears little carbon bar tonnage will be 
available before January at the earliest. 

The delivery situation on hot’ alloy 
bars continues easier than for carbon 
bars. Some producers can still furnish 
hot alloy tonnage in November and in a 
few instances, where ingots are avail- 
able, tonnage can be supplied in October. 

WPB is understood to be seeing what 
can be done toward the diversion of 
certain hot alloy facilities to the rolling 
of carbon bars, and also is requesting 
buyers to use electric furnace alloy steel 
instead of open hearth. 

Little cold-rolled tonnage is available 
before January, although the situation 


in this product appears slightly im- 
proved. 
Plates... 


Plate Prices, Page 151 


August plate shipments totaled 1,061,- 
000 tons compared with 1,089,600 in 
July, and 1,079,866 tons in August, 1942, 
according to WPB steel officials. 

Steel plate allocation numbers for 
first and second quarters are coming out 
more freely, with a result that most 
eastern producers have nothing available 
before late February and have increas- 
ingly substantial backlogs extending 
throughout the remainder of ‘the first 
half. 

High octane gasoline refinery tonnage 
is increasing again, with some being 
placed for fourth quarter under direct- 
ives. At least one plate producer de- 
clares that this is the first important 
directive tonnage he has received since 
the inauguration of CMP. 

Although there is every reason to be- 
lieve most shipbuilders are heavily 
loaded on plates, Maritime Commission 
sources continue to press for more rapid 
delivery. Some producers in the Pitts- 
burgh district feel the difficulty lies in 
improper distribution of sizes, and this 
is borne out by the fact Maritime Com- 
mission in recent weeks has attempted 
to make overnight changes in material 
already on the books. 


Pipe. . . 


Pipe Prices, Page 151 


Order No. M-21-b-2, which rmits 
warehouses to rebuild steel stocks, has 
resulted in a flu of merchant pipe 
orders. Stocks held by jobbers are con- 
siderably better than a month ago. De- 
mand, however, is off and Pay will 
decline over the balance of the year. 

’ Stocks now held by pipe jobbers 


probably represent the maximum which 
they will be permitted to buy until after 
the war, for inventories are now at per- 
manent levels and only replacement 
pipe is expected to be shipped from now 
on. With virtually no new building, 
practically all standard pipe now mov- 
ing is for maintenance and repair. 

Little if any capacity is available over 
the balance of the year on drill pipe and 


casing. In line pipe a few additional 
feeder lines and miscellaneous repair 
pipe tonnages are noted. Mechanical 


tubing demand is steadv, with a substan- 
tial volume validated for first and sec- 
ond quarter production. 


Drill Pipe Orders 
Deluge Steel Producers 
(Concluded from Page 63) 


enough to insure early delivery. The 
result, which was the one desired by 
governmental circles, was that all drill- 
ing activity had to be satisfied with 
material held in stock by oil companies 
or jobbers. This has caused a general 
decline of such stocks, and with their 
disappearances, a sharp decline in drill- 
ing activity. 

Need for new wells has now been re- 
cognized both by the Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator for War and by the War 
Production Board. Steel has been al- 
located for the purpose, and the rush 
of orders now being booked by pro- 
ducers is the result. It is obvious al- 
ready that the tonnage of steel available 
for the purpose is far less than the imme- 
diate demand. Further allotments prob- 
ably will be made in ensuing quarters. 

However, the problem now facing 
producers is the arrangement of book- 
ings so that the tonnage is equitably 
distributed, both among the various pro- 
ducers, and among the customers. It 
is not yet clear just how the tonnage 
will be distributed, but that is being 
cleared up by the Controlled Materials 
section of the WPB. This job is now 
in progress, and the various companies 
are circulating their excess orders in an 
effort to find a home for all the tonnage- 


Structural Shapes .. . 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 151 


Structural steel inquiry remains light 
except for scattered projects developing 
out of war changes and the tag end of 
the original war plant program. Public 
work, unless tied in with the war, is at 
a standstill, bridges especially. Rail- 
roads are getting more shapes for cars 
and locomotives, but not for bridges. 

Two aluminum extrusion plants in the 
Midwest, 11,000 tons, are outstanding 
in pending inquiry. Some additional 
tonnage for high octane gasoline pro- 
duction expansions is being estimated: 
in the East several industrial plant addi- 
tions require around 250 tons each. 
Most of the used and so-called distress 
structural material. has been absorbed; 
in some instances shapes included in 
the second category are of many sizes 
and are ~aestiile for original deta. 
Delays in allotments of steel for some 
pending projects have slowed down ac- 
tivity. 

Or the basis of current inquiry for 
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derived from 
the successful 
handling of in- 
ALROSE CHEMICAL COMPANY dustry’s vast war-time gear and 
Previdense, Rhode tulend Tel. Williams 3000 - 30 gear speed reducer require- 
ments by our organization 
gives us an initiative that will 
prove invaluable to our capa- 
bility of meeting the obliga- 
tions and opportunities of 


A industry’s post-war gear and 


gear reducer requirements. 


If you have a black finishing problem, 
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GERSTRAND High Speed Tool Bits are 
holding up the enviable reputation of 
other Agerstrand products. 


The SVEA is a general purpose bit for 
machining and the carbon content is 70% 
min. Rockwell hardness is C 64 and grind- 
ing is not necessary. 


VIKING is a high percentage Cobalt bit for 
exceptional performance on high produc- 
tion work. Its hardness is about Rockwell 
C 65, it is furnished GROUND only and is 
either beveled or square at both ends. The 
higher initial cost is repaid in faster per- 
formance and longer life. 


© ESTABLISHED 1888 


AGERSTRAND CORPORATION |. 1,6. James MANUFACTURING CO. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
A Complete Manufacturing Plant - 1140 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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fabricated structural material, most shops 
would be closed. 

However many are engaged on ship 
subcontracts, mtoons, knocked down 
oil barges and miscellaneous war con- 
tracts, fabricating a minimum of shapes 
but larger tonnages of heavy sheets and 
plates. Plain material deliveries are ex- 
tended further into the fourth quarter, 
although some tonnage is available for 
early November. 


New business booked by the shape 
mills in the Pittsburgh area is above ex- 
yectations, due primarily to continued 
eavy demand from shipbuilders. Miscel- 
laneous Army orders aceount for most 
of the balance, with only a handful of 
shapes going for repair and maintenance 
work. Industry operations now average 
about 60 per cent of capacity. 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 151 


New construction projects continue 
few and far between. There are a hand- 
ful of interesting road jobs in the Pitts- 
burgh area now pending, and a scatter- 
ing of buildings for Army and essential 
civilian uses. Reinforcing bar orders 
are declining slowly and in all probabil- 
ity will continue to do so. Average 

cement in the Pittsburgh area of 

,000 tons per month of new billet and 
rail bar orders, which has held since 
early this year, now shows signs of 
diminishing and the average for the 
next few months will probably run 
20,000 to 25,000 tons. 

Little business in reinforcing, except 
lots of a few tons each, is being placed 
in the Chicago district currently. The 
future also is not promising. 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 152 


Decline in pig iron requirements in 
New England, centering in gray iron 
shops since spring, appears to have 
levelled off without much progress in 
ecg lost volume. Basic and mal- 
leable demand is maintained. 

Makers of steel and semi-steel cast- 
ings are as near capacity as manpower 
permits, while steelworks are melting at 
capacity limited only by frequent minor 
repairs. 

Steady and large pig iron consumers 
are shops producing valves and pumps; 
valve producers are also sub-contracting 
parts. 

However, demand from gray iron 
shops still lags. They have not re- 
covered from the slump in machine tool 
demand, limitations on production of 
regular equipment, failure to replace 
earlier — war contracts and in- 
ability to fit into the shipbuilding pro- 
gram to a greater extent. 

One feature of the New York pig iron 
market is the requests for more tonnage 
in the lower brackets for October de- 
livery. While receiving no encourage- 
ment from WPB officials on the matter, 
some consumers believe they sense an 
easing in pig iron and consequently, 
having a use for the iron, they are re- 
questing tonnage in the lower brackets 


more freely. 

In view of the War Production 
Board’s insistence in the matter, it is 
believed that virtually all requests for 
October iron will have been made out 


on the new WPB-3172 form, brought 
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out ten days or so ago to succeed WPB- 
900 


Meanwhile, the melt continues to 
ease off, as indicated primarily by coke 
shipments. 

Producers and distributors of pig iron 
in St. Louis area report October orders 
on a parity with the preceding month. 
Character of the buying is different, 
some plants taking less and others more. 
Labor shortage is acute in a number 
of foundries, and these are unable to 
produce as much as they are allowed to 
under WPB regulations. 


August Ore Shipments Set 
Record; Behind for Season 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 153 


Shipment of iron ore down the Great 
Lakes established a new record for the 
second consecutive month during August, 
the Lake Superior Iron Ore Association 
reports. 

August shipments of 13,976,770 gross 
tons compare with the previous high of 
13,588,814 in the preceding month and 
12,235,862 in corresponding month a 
year ago. 

Unfavorable foggy weather towards 
the close of last month forced shipments 
to fall below earlier expectations of 
14,000,000 tons. Ore shipments are ex- 
pected to continue at near record levels 
this month, 

For the season through to Sept. 1, 
movement of ore by vessel amounted to 
52,359,474 gross tons, or 13.59 per cent 
helow the 60,593,534 tons shipped in like 
1942 period. 

Details of August loadings are as fol- 
lows: 

SHIPMENTS FROM UPPER LAKE PORTS 
Gross Tons—Railroad Weights 








August August 

Port 1943 1942 
Escanaba 992,405 761,372 
Marquette . 719,612 533,496 
Ashland 844,309 910,671 
Superior 4,706,126 4,683,169 
Duluth : 8,551,838 8,494,582 
Two Harbors . 3,095,601 2,793,616 
Total U. S. . 13,909,891 13,176,906 
Michipicoten 66,879 58,956 
Grand Total 13,976,770 13,235,862 


Increase over year ago, 740,908 tons. 
Cumulative loadings to September 1 
are as follows: 








To Sept.1, To Sept. 1, 

Port 1943 1942 
Escanaba 3,902,575 4,091,567 
Marquette ........ 2,615,757 3,144,249 
Ashland . $3,504,057 4,526,398 
OO ae 17,881,762 21,677,221 
Duluth .... 12,604,817 15,092,062 
Two Harbors ..... 11,600,988 11,740,978 

Total U. S. 52,109,956 60,272,470 
Michipicoten 249,518 $21,064 
Grand Total 52,359,474 60,593,534 


Decrease over year ago, 8,234,060 tons. 


Scrap Prices, Page 154 


Volume of scrap flowing to consum- 
ers in the Chicago area continues small. 
pped slightly, jeop- 
ardizing meager inventories. 

Drop in industrial scrap production, 


Receipts have 






result of war plant changeovers, and 
insufficient manpower in the scrap col- 
lection and tion “= yf are 
combining to reduce the supply of avail- 
able material. 

Steelmaking grades are tighter in the 
East; supplies reaching dealer are 
limited and production of some plant 
scrap has slackened, including carbon 
and alloy turnings. More scrap is moved 
by allocation and for the most part 
within ceilings at delivered points. Some 
consumers are not buying bundles. 

Tonnage produced by shipyards is 
heavier and a substantial part is allo- 
cated, frequently by-passing dealers. 

Cast grades are slow; larger foundry 
consumers are not buying, but the mills 
readily take heavy breakable machine 
cast which is scarce. Blast furnaces will 
take borings and turnings; straight car- 
bon turnings find a steady market with 
steelworks, notably crushed material, but 
alloy turnings continue slow with mills 
reluctant to buy in volume. Some con- 
sumers are accepting mixed alloy turn- 
ings only on allocation. 

Movement of scrap to Buffalo by 
barge canal thus far this year is lower 
than last, due in part to a shortage of 
barges. However, the leading scrap 
consumer in that area recently received 
about 25,000 tons in water shipments. 
The local scrap movement is off sharply 
due to labor shortage. 

There are growing apprehensions 
about scrap supplies for the late fall and 
winter. 


Tin Plate... 
Tin Plate Prices, Page 151 


With the tin plate program for the 
balance of the year set, speculation in 
the industry is turning to possibilities 
for 1944. Estimates vary widely as to 
the volume of electrolytic plate, dipped 
tin plate and bonderized products which 
will be produced, as well as the overall 
tonnage. 

The more optimistic sources in the in- 
dustry are hoping for a three million ton 
production next year. There will un- 
doubtedly be a substantial increase in 
production of electrolytic tin plate. Prac- 
tically all electrolytic units will be in 
operation before the end of 1943, and 
estimates for 1944 production of elec- 
trolytic plate vary from one million to 
two million tons. However, the can 
companies are not at all satisfied with 
electrolytic plate in some applications 
and there is no assurance that heavy buy- 
ing for the export markets, both by the 
Army and the Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion, will be in electrolytic plate. 

Manufacturers of bottle caps are do- 
ing a boom business despite the freezing 
of tin plate, picking up frozen invento- 
ries wherever possible. 


Semifinished Steel .. . 
Semifinished Prices, Page 150 


Yield of finished steel per ingot in 
production of considerable special qual- 
ity carbon steel is low, 70 per cent and 
less in many instances. Excessive hot- 
topping, cropping and chipping accounts 
for this. 

Tonnage and quality losses are also 


encountered because of poor grade sul- 
phuric por op coal; yield for some 
quality steels for munitions has at times 


as low as 55 per cent. 
There is some exchange of semifin- 
ished among integrated mills with cross- 
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You can get what you want in 
- the complete range of Jones Herringbone Speed Reducers 


W. A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO.., 4437 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill. 


PILLOW BLOCKS e FRICTION CLUTCHES @ TRANSMISSION APPLIANCES 










in ratings ranging from 1.25 H.P. to 440 H.P. 
All these reducers have heat treated gears, 
ground shafts and are mounted with anti-friction 
bearings throughout. Liberal stocks are carried to 
facilitate shipments. 
Catalog No. 70 will save you time and effort in 
laying out drives that call for Herringbone gears. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
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: OU will find this 128-page catalog of Jones 

e Herringbone Speed Reducers helpful in the 
selection of reducers in accordance with A.G.M.A. 

: recommended practice for all con- 

f ditions of service. Jones Herring- 

, bone Speed Reducers are built in 

. single, double and triple reduction 

: types and in every standard ratio 
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Siren are only 
a few of the thousands of 
various Springs, Spring 
Parts, Small Stampings, and 
Wire Forms Hubbard has 
made for use in active and 
vital parts of manufactured 
products. They are made 
from all kinds of metals and 
in any quantity 
Parts like these may be 
essential to your production. 
Hubbard experience in their 
manufacture and application 
can assist you; send your 
inquiries and re- 
quests for further 
‘ information to 


M. D. HUBBARD 
SPRING COMPANY 


709 Central Avenve 
Pontiac, Mich. 
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hauling held to a minimum, although 
complete elimination is difficult if pro- 
duction quotas are to be met. Non- 
remer mills as a rule are supplied 
to meet schedules which vary widely as 
to products; plates are at 135-140 per 
cent of capacity; sheets 60-65 per cent; 
bars around 90-95 per cent, while some 
finishing mills are dows to 30 to 50 per 
cent of capacity. Distribution is spread 
to meet these uneven schedules; the same 
situation prevails as to wire rods. 

Producers of forging billets are sold 
through January in many instances and 
open tonnage of other semifinished for 
fourth quarter is limited. 

In the shift toward Victory ships 
later some wider plates may be required; 
mills rolling from siabs can meet the 


change, but width range limitations are 


involved in the use of sheet bars. 


Warehouse ... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 155 


Warehouse steel demand for all prod- 
ucts in the Chicago district is heavy, 
particularly for plates. The extended 
mill deliveries is now slowing up the 
flow of steel to warehouses; including 
plates, sheets and some bar sizes. This 
restricts distributors’ stock turnover to 
some extent. 

Demand for steel from warehouses in 
the East holds heavy despite some slow- 
ing down in buying by machine tool 
shops and scattered consumers effected 
by war program changes. Requirements 
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Small, compact, light- 
weight —“BCF” Hydraulic 
Oil Coolers require very 
little space. 


That's an advantage 
recognized by most press 
manufacturers—especially 
when they know that all 
the strength and operat- 


larger Ross coolers, are 
built into these compact 
“BCF” units. 
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for shipbuilding and aircraft are sus- 
tained. 

To meet demand most distributors 
have better balanced stocks, although 
mill deliveries are lengthening on many 
products. 

Inventories of alloys are in better bal- 


‘ance and there is little slackening in 


bars. Plates are tight with no early im- 
provement indicated. Odd sizes, mill- 
end material, fairly plentiful last quar- 
ter, are now scarce. 1 

Sheet buying is active, hot and cold- 
rolled, and stock is moved about as 
promptly as delivered; some sellers are 
short on cold sheets. A few warehouses 
are a week or more behind on order 
deliveries, hampered by manpower short- 
ages; one large jobber in the New York 
area has leased additional warehouse 
and outside storage at Jersey City, N. J. 


Metallurgical Coke .. . 


Coke Prices, Page 151 


Soft coal output remains near the 
12,000,000-ton weekly rate. Despite 
every effort the mines seem unable to 
reach their March level. Coal demand 
is increasing slightly as many consumers 
attempt to build up depleted stocks in 
preparation for the heating season. Flow 
of coking coal is inadequate to meet the 
demands. Stocks held by most coal 
consumers run about 30 days. 

Beehive coke oven operations continue 
unchanged at about 80 per cent of capa- 
city. Most idle ovens are down for re- 
pairs, although a few are running below 
capacity because of inadequate coal 
supply. 


Steel in Europe ... 


London — (By Radio) — Demand for 
special steels and alloys for aircraft work 
in Great Britain is still expanding. 
There is a shortage of plates and sheets 
for shipbuilding yards; pig iron supplies 
remain adequate. 


Canada... 
Toronto, Ont.—Steel mill representa- 


| tives report a steady flow of new or- 


ders at recent high levels and conse- 
quently no reduction in mill backlogs. 
For most items deliveries are extended to 
the end of the year. What surplus capa- 
city is available is said to have been 
taken into consideration by the Steel 
Controller and is held for emergency 
demand. 

Commitments for last quarter have 
not attained the high total that featured 
the market in the last three months of 
1942, but despite this condition mill 
representatives do not anticipate any 
unfilled capacity. 

Production schedules of both pig iron 
and steel have not yet caught up with 
the record total made last year, and ad- 
verse factors, particularly with regard 
to labor supply, as well as supply of 
coke and other raw materials may not 
permit the big expansion in output as 
predicted earlier this year. Facing a 
serious fuel shortage for civilian heating, 
there is possibility that large quantities 
of coke that otherwise might have been 
used in production of pig iron may be 
taken for house heating purposes. Coke 
ovens in Canada are being operated at 
capacity. 

Demand for steel plate on ship con- 
struction account shows no abatement, 
with order backlogs extending into 1944. 
Canadian mills are forced to maintain 
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A KOLD-HOLD 
EXPANSION FIT UNIT 
for CYLINDER LINERS 


One of KOLD-HOLD’s Industrial Sub-Zero 
Machines, specially engineered to our cus- 
tomer’s production problem! 


This expansion fit unit . .. is equipped 
with pneumatic lifters (foot controlled) to 


afford speedy and easy handling of cylinder 


OF liners. It is so designed that any one of the 

six compartments can be lifted quickly and 

WELDED STEEL automatically to a convenient level for load- 
ing or unloading. All distortion of cylinder 

e liners is prevented by temperature process- 

ing as no pressure or force is necessary in 


Rolled from Standard 
Bar Stock 


Send for Illustrated 
Booklet 


KING FIFTH WHEEL COMPANY 


2915 N. SECOND ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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the fitting operation! 


Temperatures can be maintained as long 
as necessary. Unskilled labor may be em- 
ployed to operate the machine. 


Other interesting details will be furnished 


upon request. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 


KOLD-HOLD MANUFACTURING CO. 
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production well above rated capacity to Production of steel ingots and castings 






mill at Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., vious month’s total of 239,501 tons, be- 

Sydney, will go on a 24-hour basis ~ ing slightly below the July 1942 figure 

the end of the year, in contrast with of 256,560 tons. 

the present schedule of two eight-hour In the first seven months of the year 

shifts daily. A sixth furnace for the pig iron production reached a total of 

mill is under construction and when 1,019,158 tons, as against 1,146,153 tons 

ag ape a third shift will go to work jn the same period last year. Ferro- 

in the plate mill. alloys rose slightly from 124,561 tons to 
Pig iron output for July totalled 151,- 133,201 tons. Output of steel ingots 

369 tons, a slight gain over the previous and castings declined from 1,815,798 

month's total of 147,889 tons, but a_ tons to 1,749,661 tons. 

ne decline from the 172,153 tons 

produced in July of last year. An in- Wonferrous Metals .. . 








































crease was recorded in production of Nonfe toe, Fame 158 
ferro-alloys, which amounted to 21,408 ye plac 
tons as compared with 18,151 tons in New York—Allocations of copper for 


June and 15,961 tons in July 1942. October delivery will be completed this 
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Many metal products production lines are slowed down by 
the use of inefficient materials and methods in the cleaning 
department on preparation, protection and finishing operations. 

Are you using the most up-to-date methods and materials in 
your plant on one or more of. the following operations? 


PREPARATION 
\ PICKLING PRECLEANING DEGREASING 
WASHING RUST REMOVAL RINSING 
PROTECTION 


PARKERIZING BONDERIZING RUST PROOFING 


. FINISHING 
_ BAKING RYING COOLING 


\ The Magnus “Metal Cleaning Handbook” gives you a de- 


\ pendable means of checking your present practices against the 
most recent developments in cleaning materials, methods and 


~ equipment. It covers not only the selection of cleaning materials 
< according to the condition of the parts to be cleaned, the nature 
\ and adherence of the dirt, the degree of cleanliness required and 


. the kind of metal to be cleaned—but it fully discusses the factors 


~ affecting the selection of the correct cleaning method and the 
\ factors governing the selection of the equipment to be used. 

\ Its 72-pages are packed with information you can use to 
< eliminate rejects, high costs and wasted man-power. 

~ Use the coupon to ask for your copy. 


MAGNUS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
206 South Ave., Garwood, N. J. 


[) Send my copy of “THE METAL CLEANING HANDBOOK.” We are interested in 
materials and methods for cleaning : 
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week except for scattered certificates 


cope with these requirements. Plate advanced to 250,508 tons from the pre-'} usually late and confined mostly to 


foundries. While allocations to individ- 
ual consumers vary with the usable scrap 
supply, the overall tonnage will about 
equal that of recent months with the 
likelihood of some additions to reserves 
as was the case in September. 


Essential war requirements are filled 
promptly and advancing the date for 
filing applications for metal has ex- 
pedited October coverage in some in- 
stances. In cases where consumers were 
reasonably sure tonnage would be allo- 
cated, some advance bookings of copper 
for October delivery were taken by pro- 
ducers. Where allotments are less, the 
excess will be carried into the following 
months; producers, however, are reluc- 
tant to sell more than one month in ad- 
vance because of uncertainty as to allot- 
ments. Consumers are also conservative 
as to forward buying. Improvement in 
shipping conditions is reflected in a 
steadier arrival of imports. 

While some slight relief is felt at cop- 
per mines by the release of several thou- 
sand troops to raise production, labor 
shortages are acute at refineries, foun- 
dries and mills. The shortage in the 
brass industry is reflected in the ‘plan 
for Weirton Steel Co. to roll an esti- 
mated 10,000 tons of brass strip a month, 
a grade used heavily in small arms am- 
munition. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURALS PLACED 


600 tons, high octane gasoline cracking unit, 
divided, 400 tons, American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh; 200 tons, Bethlehem Fabricators, 
Inc., Bethlehem, Pa.; through a Boston con- 
tractor-engineer. 

Unstated tonnage, 18,000-ton floating dry dock, 
Newburgh, N. Y., to Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Co., Chicago, bureau of yards and docks, 
spec. 12220, price to be negotiated. 


STRUCTURALS PENDING 


11,000 tons, two aluminum extrusion plants, 
Nebraska and Indiana. 


250 tons, building, Federal Telephone & Radio 
Co., New Jersey; Turner Construction Co., 
New York, contractor; bids in. 

215 tons, building addition, Smith & Wesson, 
Springfield, Mass.; E. F. Carlson, Inc., 
Springfield, general contractor. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 


850 tons, state hospital, Evansville, Ind.; bids 
Sept. 8. 


| 125 tons, water reservoir, Great Lakes Naval 


Training Station, Great Lakes, IIL; bids 
Aug. 12. 


|PLATES ... 


PLATE CONTRACTS PLACED 


100 tons, elevated water tank, naval hospital, 
Dublin, Ga., to R. D. Cole Mfg. Co., New- 
man, Ga. 


RAILS CARS... 


FREIGHT CAR AWARDS 
Ann Arbor, 25 box, to Wabash shops. 


Central of Georgia, 165 flat, to Greenville 
Steel Car Co., Greenville, Pa. 


Illinois Central, 500 gondolas, to own shops. 
New Jersev, Indiana & Illinois, 50 bex, to 
Wabash shops. 


FREIGHT CARS PENDING 


Southern Pacific, 500 fifty-ton gondola, in- 
cluding 300 drop-bottem, bids asked. 
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SW $4 BLOCK ULTRA.CHEX 
Wai MAKES 80,000 COMB 





The ULTRA-CHEX set shown above consists of 34 
gage blocks which will make up about 80,000 com- 
binations in steps of 1/10000" from .300" up to 8”. : 
These blocks are gpa | essential in precision pepe ates 
and interchangeable manufacture. They make it ie hana Ke 
possible for mechanics and toolmakers to produce 
work to specified limits of accuracy, to — pre- 
cision work with assurance of interchangeability and 
to set and check measuring instruments to exact 
dimensions. 


BEWARE OF WORN GAGE BLOCKS. 

If your present set of gage blocks has been in use 
for sometime, the chances are it will have worn and 
may be undersize. Don't take chances on rejections. 
Order a new 34 block Inspectoset, check your used 
set, and you can easily compensate for any diver- 
gence from size. 

ORDER YOUR SET TODAY. Price $125.00 includ- 
ing optical flat. 





checking 9 
2 $1 





GEORGE SCHERR CO., Inc. 


for inspection. 
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95.00 


WILDER PROJECTOR for comparing 
by means of shadow image. $268.75 


MAGNI - RAY illuminated nifier 
$18.50 27.50 | 








The 


Manufacture of Steel Sheets 


By 


Edward S. Lawrence 


ESCRIBES sequence of operations in sheet- 
making from manufacture of steel to 
finished sheet, with especial reference to 
production of high grade sheets for 
automobile bodies; influence of va- 
rious methods upon quality of 
product and causes and pre- 
vention of defects are given 
attention; description fol- 
244 lows current practice and 116 
Pages is devoid of unnecessary [Illustrations 
technicalities. 


$4.50: Price Postpaid 


Penton Publishing Co. 


Book Department 
1213-35 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 


312-S 
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FULL SPINDLE CAPACITY 
' PRECISION BUILT — UNSURPASSED FOR PRODUCTION 


RQUND 0) 8 & BS SQUARE 


HEXAGON SERRATED 
Immediate Delivery 


SEE YOUR DISTRIBUTOR OR WRITE 








PREVENTS 
ACCIDENTS! 






PREVENTS 
SPLASHING! 





SAFEGUARDS 
EMPLOYEES! 


The Wahlert carboy drainer is built on scientific lines, 


designed to prevent accidents caused by splashing and 
carelessness in pouring into smaller containers. 

Uninterrupted flow of liquid is assured by the Air Vent 
which eliminates pumping or syphoning. This vent and 


the inverted spout are made of hard acid-proof rubber 
which will stand considerable abuse and the cup is made 
of soft rubber which allows the drainer to be attached 


to carboys with slight differences in size of neck. All 
parts are replaceable. 


‘ MADE IN THREE SIZES 


gAFETY N 


5 Gal. Size (1\%" te 2%") 
Standard Size (25; to 3’’) 10 to 13 Galion 
Large Size (3\;"' to 3'4’’) Special Neck 


These dimensions are outside diameter. 


Send for literature “S” 


WAHLERT PRODUCTS cone 


INDUSTRIAL—SAFETY AND FIRE EQUIPMENT 


25 LAFAYETTE ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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MACHINE TOOLS 








Industry Holds Postwar Outlook 
Warrants Renegotiation Changes 


(Concluded from Page 75) 


greater toll. As a result, tool builders, 
on the average, have been assessed taxes 
equal to 73 per cent of their 1942 earn- 
ings before renegotiation. In contrast, 
many companies, particularly those in the 
consumer goods industries whose earn- 
ings through 1936-39 were high in re- 
lation to their earnings in the war years, 
are required to pay taxes as low as 55 


per cent of their 1942 earnings. 

The pamphlet holds that Price Adjust- 
ment Boards not only do not give con- 
sideration to the effect of taxing, but 
they use the tax base years 1936-39 as a 
measure of what a company should re- 
gard as normal profit before taxes. 

It is pointed out that the Price Ad- 
justment Board’s methods of reporting 
excess profits inevitably convey to the 


For Dependability in 












Ladle Recarburization 


XICAR GRAPHITE 


Steel specifications, under govern- 
ment contract, invariably are more 


exacting. Your plant is undoubtedly 


amongst the majority given over to armament 


production, therefore closer carbon ranges become 


a must—and in this set-up nothing quite equals a 


reliable 


ladle recarburizer—one that offers a 


full 80% carbon recovery without the violent 


reactions usually encountered. 


The quiet solution of No. 8 Mexican Graphite 


eliminates fire hazards, reduces oxidation losses 


and 


insures positive carbon control. 


Unusual 


effectiveness is noted when recarburizing rimming 


steel in higher carbon ranges. 


An especially prepared, uniform size, dustless 


graphite—this product will become one of the 


most indispensable accessories on the floor. Your 


own problems may prove no exception—let us 


examine them now! 


THE UNITED STATES GRAPHITE CoO. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
U.S.A. 
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public a false impression as to the profits 
allowed. 

The machine tool builder, it is claimed, 
appears before a Price Adjustment Board 
with four critical problems which remain 
unsolved: 

1. Because of his large increase in 
volume by comparison to the prewar tax- 
base years, he is subject to an excess 
profits tax higher than that of many other 
manufacturers. 

2. Now that Defense Plant Corp. busi- 
ness is included under war contracts, 
the percentage of business which will be 
construed by the boards as subject to 
renegotiation will be higher than for a 
manufacturer in most other industries. 

8. He has sold out his market for 
the next 10 to 15 years—whereas many 
other manufacturers, especially those in 
consumer goods fields, are looking for- 
ward to an enormous postwar demand 
for their products. 

4. Competition of war built machines 
in the new machine market already has 
begun. Machine tools built for the pro- 
| duction of war materiel even now are 
being converted to production of peace- 
time goods. 

To the machine tool builder the situ- 
ation means that the companies most in 
need of building up postwar reserves are 
those who will have the least chance to 
do so. 

Following the first World war, it is 
pointed out, when taxes were not nearly 
so heavy as they are today and rene- 
gotiation was unknown, many machine 
tool companies went out of business. 

Holding it apparent the remedy should 
take the form of an amendment to the 
renegotiation law the machine tool indus- 
try suggests the following principles: 

1. Renegotiation on the basis of profits 
before taxes should be abandoned. Agree- 
ments should be made wholly in the 
light of profits after taxes. 

2. The extent to which a company’s 
product is expendable in the war effort 
should be taken into consideration in de- 
termining the amount of the company’s 
earnings to be recovered by the govern- 
ment through renegotiation. Due allow- 
ance should be made for the peacetime 
use inherent in the equipment after the 
nation’s war needs have been met. 

3. Companies which have saturated 
their postwar markets by reason of their 
wartime production should be permitted 
to retain out of their earnings the re- 
serves necessary to maintain their serv- 
ice to the industries dependent upon ma- 
chines already installed, to finance the 
engineerimg research that leads to new 
developments, and to finance those new 
developments through the stages of ex- 
periment to production for use. 


In conclusion the pamphlet states the 
responsibility of the machine tool and 
similar industries to maintain employ- 
ment and train men must be taken into 
consideration, as well as the fact that 
| the capacity of the nation to produce ma- 
| chine tools of great accuracy, produce 
| them quickly, and in quantities as need- 
| ed, is essential to national defense and 
| to a sound national economy. 
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FASTER WELDING 
LYON- 


Raymond 
Hydraulic 


WELDING 
POSITIONERS 


Tilt—Revolve—Lift 





@ After work is mounted, it’s no longer necessary to use hoists or 
cranes, or to take other workmen off their jobs in order to maneuver 
hard-to-handle, heavy weldments. A Lyon-Raymond ot te Welding 
Positioner lifts, tilts or turns, permitting down-hand welding throughout. 
Faster work is ssible due to position, and to the consequent use of 
larger rods, higher currents, fewer passes. The table can be elevated 
by in-built power to any height within range of the unit. 


Step up the Quantity and Quality of your welding! 
Get full information on this modern, labor-saving 
unit—ask for Bulletin 131. 


LYON-Raymond Corporation 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
265 Madison St. Greene, N. Y. 


The OID LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. **Szte* ? 











Washers 


and 


Stampings 


2103 South Bay St. 
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THE PUNCH-LOK METHOD 


HOSE CLAMPS & 
FITTINGS 


Jobbers in Principal Cities 
e STOP COSTLY LEAKS IN RUBBER HOSE 
e SPLICE FLEXIBLE WELDING CABLE 
@ SOLVE MANY OTHER REPAIR JOBS 








Descriptive Catalog on Request-————— 


PUNCH-LOK COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


321 N. JUSTINE ST. 















SIMPLEST TIE-UP OF POWER SPEED-PRODUCTION 
Longer life of drive and driven machinery is assured because of simple desi . 
fleating load cushions. No other construction so free from powerwaesiieg internal 2S 
L-R FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS—Non-lubricated. Correct misalignment, i th 

Send for Catalog and Selector Charts. Special Couglings enginessel Write ae Se 


LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO., 4973 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 44, ILL. 









































Promptly made to your Sc 
exact specifications. We can furnish R, 
any size or style of perforations desired 2» 
CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. (a) 
2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago, Til. 
A - Peeeeeee @ | 
p; p< 
Pee re | 
peeeeeeeees 
Hendrick follows your instructions accurately, 


whether for a simple machine guord, or an intri- 
cate small-hole punching in stainless steel, or 
other corrosion resisting material. 
HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
37 Dundaff Street Carbondale, Pa. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Please Consult Telephone Directory 


Manufacturers of Mitco Open Steel Flooring; Eleva- 
tor Buckets; Light and Heavy Stee! Plate Construction 
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Pacific Northwest Hitches Its 


Wagon to Bright Industrial Star 


(Concluded from Page 93) 
at Hotel Benson, Portland, pointed out 
that probably one-third of the population 
of Oregon and Washington are engaged 
in war work. 

“The Pacific Northwest is producing 
magnesium, a light metal so young that 
its future cannot be predicted,” he said. 
“We are producing ferroalloys, calcium 
carbide, chlorates, metallurgical coke and 
more zinc, copper, mercury, tungsten, 


chrome and antimony than ever before. 


We have one-third of the nation’s alumi- 
num capacity. Additions have been made 
to our forging, casting and machining 
plants. Steel and aluminum are being 
rolled. All of these things are new 
to the district.” 

He warned that recent new industries 
are somewhat over-specialized in pro- 
duction of certain semi-raw materials. 
One of the surest ways to maintain 
Northwest aluminum plants for postwar 
operation, he said, is establishment of 








MEAKER 
PROCESS 


for 


* 


Electro-Galvanizing 
Wire 





ECONOMIZES ON ZINC 


Produces Uniform Thickness 
At All Points 


PLATING 

lg | CLEANING 
PICKLING 
GALVANIZING 


(electro-process) 


When you buy equipment for plating, buy 

with an eye on quick conversion to 

peacetime decorative plating with nickel, 
chrome, copper, brass, etc. Meaker equipment can 
be changed over to the peacetime job in a 

jiffy. Fact, many of our customers right- 

now are getting new equipment to hustle that 
war job, and bustle that peace job, too, as 


soon as we have finished the Axis. 


The Nation’s Leading Practical Plating Engineers 


The MEAKER Co. 


1635 SOUTH 55rn AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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plants for production of basic alumina 
needed in the production of aluminum. 
Such plants can utilize processes devel- 
oped for the use of certain of the north- 
west clays, thus saving the expensive 
freight costs now incurred in shipping 
alumina from eastern plants to the West 
Coast. 

Coals, clays and silicas of the Northwest 
have hardly been touched. Hydrogena- 
tion of coal for production of internal 
combustion fuels will grow in impor- 
tance with the decrease of the petroleum 
reserves of the nation, Mr. Block said. 
The Northwest should look to that field. 


Stresses Air Transportation 


J. C. Rettie, counsellor, National Re- 
sources Planning Board, Portland, speak- 
ing before the same group of men 
stressed the importance of air transporta- 
tion and the part it will play in the post- 
war period. He directed attention to 
international air routes which are being 
considered through Canada, Alaska, Si- 
beria and Russia. The Alaskan air 
routes, he stated, will be used because 
the distances are so much shorter. The 
distance between Chicago and Shanghai 
is 4300 miles less via Fairbanks than 
by way of San Francisco, Honolulu, 
Midway, Wake and Manila. 

Stressing the importance of Alaskan 
trade, Mr. Rettie cited the fact that in 
the decade 1931-40, our total trade 
with Alaska was $950,000,000; with 
China $1,000,000,000. 

All up and down the coast industrialists 
and bankers are giving considerable 
thought to peacetime production and 
they express confidence in their ability 
to meet eastern competition when the 
time comes to tum out refrigerators, 
automobiles, airplanes, ships and elec- 
trical and household appliances. Their 
assurance is based upon an ample supply 
of cheap power, light metals, labor sup- 
ply both common and skilled, diversified 
industry, and river, lake and ocean trans- 
portation. 


DPC Authorizes Plant 
Expansion, Equipment 


Defense Plant Corp. has authorized 
the following expansions and equipment 
purchases (figures are approximate): 


Metal-Mold Magnesium Corp., Cedarburg, 
Wis., for plant facilities in Wisconsin, $170,000. 


Copper Range Co., Pittsburgh, $90,000 for 
additional equipment at a plant in Pennsyl- 
vania, making over-all commitment of about 
$375,000. 

N. A. Woodworth Co., Ferndale, Mich., 
$110.000 for additional equipment at a plant 
in Michigan, resulting in over-all commitment 
of about $4,250,000. 


Humphryes Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O., $230,000 
for additional machinery and equipment at a 
plant in Ohio, r-sulting in over-all commitment 
of about $600,000. 


Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville, Ky., 
$365,000 for additional equipment and machin- 
ery at plant in Kentucky, resulting in over-all 
commitment of about $1,215,000. 


Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland, Oreg., 


$70.000 for additional equipment at a plant in 
Michigan, making an over-all commitment of 
approximately 


$600,000. 
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To Speed Victory! 


WE ARE READY TO SERVE YOU 


: RK merican 


~3 COLD PIPE, CONDUIT and TUBE BENDING MACHINES 


Twelve types to select from. Hand oper- 


ated capacities ‘{ to 6" inclusive. Motor oper- 
ated % to 8" inclusive. 
A few of our More Than 12,000 Cus- American * 


tomers: Bureau of Ships, Wash., D.C.; Henry 
J. Kaiser Co., Calif.; Pacific Bridge Co.; Beth- | PIPE Cone. MACHINE 















SPR : wisi lehem-Hi Shipyards: Hercules Powder Company nc 
Co.; Stone & Webster Engineering Corp.; 
Write Air Mail for printed matter E. |. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 17 PEARL ST. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

















Quick Deliveries 


PRN |\COWLES 


S w J N C7 WA S$ H E R S ROTARY SQUARING KNIVES 


KEEP BOLTED ASSEMBLIES for Modern Requirements 


permanently TIGHT Highest Quality ..... Long Service 
ring Washers compensate for wear, 


BEALL The Product of Many Years Specialisation 
bolt-stretch, corrosion and break-down of finish. 

They meet rigid Army, Navy and Air Corps speci- 
cations. Available in Carbon Steel, Stainless 
teel, Phosphor Bronze, Everdur and Monel 


MILLING CUTTERS AND 
Metai. Finished in Cadmium Plate, Galvanized, SPECIAL METAL CUTTING TOOLS 
Silver end Parkerized. IMMEDIATE SHIP- 


7 | COWLES (TOOL COMPANY 


BEALL TOOL CO. (wiv. Hubbard & Co.) CLEVELAND, OHIO 
EAST ALTON, ILLINOIS 




















MADE BY TOOLMAKERS 


Also Manufacturers of 































When you're 
in Pittsburgh 
STOP AT 


he 
HOTEL 


PITTSBURGHER 


Hub of Pittsburgh war activity—head- 
quarters for the Nation's “Busy People”, 
the big, new PITTSBURGHER is 
more than ever lst choice of men and 
women who want to get things done! 


400 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
ALL WITH BATH & RADIO 


Singles $3.30 to $4.40 Doubles $5 to $6.50 


AKNOTT HOTEL | Jf Jos.F Duddy, Mor 
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CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 


OHIO 


AKRON, O.-—Bridgewater Machine Co., 68 
Cherry street, granted permission to improve 
its factory facilities, at cost of about $2200. 


ADIZ, O Moore Coal Co., John G. Worley, 
Baker building, this city, agent, has become 
incorporated with R. W. Moore, F. A. Gibson 
and H. J. Cofflant, to mine, produce and 
deal in coal or mineral products of all kinds. 


a 


CLEVELAND—-National Advisory Committee 
Aeronautics, Edward R. Sharpe, administra- 
tive manager, expects to soon receive gov- 
ernment appropriation for research building 


at Cleveland airport for testing superchargers, 
to cost about $3,000,000. 


CLEVELAND—American Magnesium Corp., 
2600 Harvard avenue, office and plant ad- 
ditions, to Sam W. Emerson Co., 1836 Euc- 
lid avenue, at cost of about $80,000. 


CLEVELAND—Chase Brass & Copper Co., is 
building two new loading docks, 1155 Bab- 
bitt road, at cost of about $20,000. 


CLEVELAND—Black Boring & Machine Co., 
1400 East 222nd street, is planning expan- 
sion of production facilities with an addition 
to factory. 

ELYRIA, O.—Electro Alloys Co., one storv 


factory building, to the Austin Co., 16110 
Euclid avenue, at cost of about $40,000. 


YOUNGSTOW N—-Kinray Mfg. Co., is being 





The Machine of Tomorrow 
for Producing Hosiery 
ready for the finishing 100M wx wor ve as sivearlined 


as the illustration, but the hosiery knitting industry may reasonably look for 


great changes. 


More accurate controls of tension and stitch, of moisture regain and of con- 
tamination—these are sure—likewise, the combination in a single machine of a 
sequence of operations now requiring separate units and the transfer tax of time. 


Similarly, other machines, in many fields of industry, will pass new milestones of 
development. Some of these have advanced no farther than a rough sketch; some 
have emerged from the nebulous stage to the drawing board or to the stage where 
some practical link is all that is needed to convert an idea into a practical machine. 


For such, solution may easily lie in the kind of experience and talent which, at 


Fipeuitry, have develo 
machines for different industries. 


1 a whole succession of ingenious and highly practical 


This experience and talent, together with the facilities for converting them into 
productive units, are described in an interesting book, “Facilities.” 


It will be sent on request to responsible executives. 


Lesigners and Builders f Inteicale Aalomatic Precision P Machines 
32 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 








| FRANKFORT, KY. 


' DENISON, TEX. 


formed by Wm. A. Mason, W. C. Hammer 
and Thos. B. McElray, at 648 Marshall 
street, for purpose of engaging in general 


manufacturing business for all kinds of 
products and machinery. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
LEOMINSTER, MASS.—R. L. Middlemas, 


president, Chamber of Commerce, is plan- 
ning a food storage plant for community - 
use; at cost of about $40,000. 

VERMONT 


BURLINGTON, VT.—Ordnance division, Bell 
Aircraft Corp., is moving to Burlington from 
Buffalo, and will occupy the renovated plant 
of the Queen City Cotton Co., purchased by 
the Federal government. Operations will start 
this month; total employment at peak pro- 
duction will approximate 4000. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


JENKINTOWN, PA.—Standard Pressed Steel 
Co., has awarded contract for plant to Town- 
send, Schroeder & Wood Inc., 1700 Samson 
street, Philadelphia; at cost of about $150,000. 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT—General Broach & Engineering Co., 
16139 West McNichols road, has been in- 
corporated to manufacture and sell broach- 
ing tools by Earl E. Eklund, 15476 Steel 
avenue. 


| DETROIT—Century Steel Corp., Dime build- 


ing, has been incorporated to deal in iron, 
steel, copper, and manganese, by David E 
Hokin, 6815 South Paxton avenue, Chicago 


ILLINOIS 


| CHICAGO—Reynolds Metals Co. Inc., Louis- 


ville, Ky., has purchased from Southwest 
Mfg. District Corp., this citv, several build- 
ings at Ashland avenue and West Seventy- 
fourth street, which it will remodel for man- 
ufacture of extruded magnesium and alumi- 
num products for aviation industry. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE——Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, one 
story brick. steel mechanical laboratory, at 
Bush and Wicomico streets, to Morrow Bros., 
14 East Eager street; at cost of about $45,000. 


KENTUCKY 


Schenley Distillers Corp., 
26 East Sixth street, Cincinnati, has awarded 
contract for protein recovery plant to 
Frank Messer & Sons Inc., 2515 Burnett 
street, Cincinnati, at cost of about $553,000; 
also power house addition at Lawrenceburg, 
Ind., to contractor, at cost of about 
$225,000 


same 


MISSISSIPPI 


GULFPORT, MISS Phoenix Naval Store Co., 
North Gulfport, is planning rebuilding ex 
tractor and refinery, destroyed by fire; at 


cost of about $100,000. 


VIRGINIA 


WINCHESTER, VA.—City proposes as a post- 
war project, 10,000 feet of outfall sewer 
and construction of sewage treatment plant 
of 2,400,000 gallons average daily capacity. 


OKLAHOMA 
DURANT, OKLA.—Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, Navy Department, Washington, has 


awarded contract to Ross Construction Co., 
San Angelo, Tex., for hangar, etc., costing 
$226,991; also similar contract to same firm 
at Conroe, Tex., costing $274,007. 


WISCONSIN 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS.—Harnischfeger 
Corp., lessee, 4400 West National avenue, 
Milwaukee, is planning altering and repair- 
ing building for diesel engine plant; at cost 
of about $40,000. 


TEXAS 
United States Engineer, 231 
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NOW that continuous and efficient production is more 
important than ever, are you cashing in on the 
advantages of Preformed ‘‘HERCULES"' (Red- 
Strand) Wire Rope? Actual records show that its 
easy handling, smooth spooling and long life means 
a definite saving in both time and money. 


When you buy Preformed ‘“‘HERCULES" (Red- 
Strand) Wire Rope, you get a Preformed wire rope 
of the very highest quality ... not only as to qual- 
ity of material, but fabrication as well. As it is fur- 
nished in both Round Strand and Flattened Strand 
construction, there is a right rope for every heavy- 
duty purpose. 

Why not take advantage of the time and money saving 

possibilities of Preformed “HERCULES”? Try it, then 


compare its performance record with that of any other 
rope you have ever used. 


MADE ONLY 8° 


.- Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


as7 





ROPE MAKERS 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U. S.A 











INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND 
TRAILERS 


Caster and Fifth Wheel 
Types 
THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 


Penn St., Niles, Ohio 








Tue COMMERCIAL FORGINGS cz. 


3700 €. 91 STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 











years since 1892—and today we 


ore still making quality gears and 
continue to distribute Ramsey 
Silent Chain Drives and Couplings. 
in war and peace Simonds Gears 
have stood the test of time and 
wear—that is why they are so 
widely used everywhere. ( 











THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA 


aay 

—- 
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ANY QUESTIONS * * ‘ 


INVOLVING PRODUCTION MACHINERY @ @ @ 


We have been designing and manufacturing JIGS, DIES, PUNCHES, 
FIXTURES and SPECIAL MACHINES for 87 years. We will be 
glad to discuss your problem—without obligation, of course. 


THE COLUMBUS DIE, TOOL 
AND MACHINE COMPANY -ovcumeus. 


onto 











TAYLOR-WILSON 
STRAIGHTENING 
MACHINE 
for 
STRAIGHTENING 
SIZING 
BURNISHING 


For Round Bars 
and Tubing 


Faster production, constant accuracy. 
! "Wi ' 
15 Thomson Ave. McKees Rocks Pa 


PITTSBUREH DISTRICT 


~ HOBART<2,ARC WELDERS 





P—~ THE HOBART BROTHERS COMPANY, BOX ST-811, TROY, OHIO Waite for Catalog! 
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NEW BUSINESS 








West Main street, has awarded contract for 
construction of building for Palo Pinto Co., 
Dallas, to James I. Barnes Construction Co.; 
at cost of about $45,000. 


CONROE, TEX.—Bids have been received for 
electrical distribution and water supply sys- 
tem for Clinton United States naval base, to 
cost about $500,000. 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX.—Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
awarded contract to Broome Electric Supply 
Co., for electrical work. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Oil Tool Mfg. Co., 1318 
Nance street, has awarded contract for plant; 
to cost about $65,000. 


KINGSVILLE FIELD, TEX.—Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
let contract for hangar to W. S. Bellows, 
Corpus Christi. 





QUENCHING CARS AND 
LOCOMOTIVES 


All Atlas Coke Oven Equipment is of heavy-duty 
construction permitting the peak operating conditions 
required in today's stepped-up production schedules. 
As a result of years of experience, Atlas is able to 
design and build equipment, to meet the require- 
ments of each particular coke plant. Detailed infor- 
mation available on request. 


Other ATLAS Products 


Ore Transfer Cars 
Seale Charging Cars 


Electrically Cars for 
Every ge 





CALIFORNIA 


HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF.—Pacific Fab- 
ricating Co., plans to erect a plant addition 
at 3383-A Gage avenue, to cost about $3500. 


LOS ANGELES—Aero Devices Inc., has been 
organized in Los Angeles county, and is rep- 
resented by W. N. Anderson, 444 Thirty- 
third street, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES—B. & K. Modern Machine 
Shop is the firm name under which Rex V. 
Berry and Elmer Kuhn have published an 
intention to conduct business at 350 West 
Slauson avenue, Los Angeles. 


LOS ANGELES—Pico Aircraft Parts Co., is 
the firm name under which David Goldstein 
has published an intention to conduct busi- 
ness, at 8570 West Pico boulevard. 


LOS ANGELES—Production Tool Products Co., 
is the firm name under which Paul V. Hilde- 


Psd ies 


Bee tia Silex 


Locomotives for 
Switching and Interplant 
Haulage 


Turntables 





w/e oY aa 


NEER 
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brand, R. H. Beller, and William Matz have 
published an intention to conduct business at 
815 North Cahuenga boulevard. 


SAN PEDRO, CALIF.—The Texas Co., 929 
South Broadway, Los Angeles, oil refinery 
buildings, 2100 East Pacific coast highway, 
to Foster Wheeler Corp., 714 West Olympia 
boulevard, Los Angeles; at cost of about 
$77,400. 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE—United States Engineers, 800 Third 
avenue, has awarded contract for construc- 
tion at military installation, King county, to 
Woodworth & Co. Inc. and MacDonald 
Building Co., 1517 South Tacoma Way, 
Tacoma, Wash.; at cost of over $2,000,000. 


CANADA 


PORT MELLON, B. C.—Sorg Pulp Co. Ltd., 
plans to start work immediately on plant 
additions; including erection of seven build- 
ings and installation of equipment, to cost 
about $85,000. 


ST. JAMES, MAN.—Department of Munitions 
and Supply, Ottawa, R. T. Donald, secretary, 
has called tenders for construction of cold 
weather engine test building, and erection of 
machine shop, No. 5, A.O.S. at Stevenson 
field, to cost about $50,000 with equipment. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—National Steel Car Corp. 
Ltd., Kenilworth avenue north, Robert S. 
Hart, vice-president, is receiving bids through 
Hutton & Souter, architects, for construction 
of car painting shop and other extensions to 
cost about $10,000. 


KITCHENER, ONT.—Canadian Blower & Forge 
Co. Ltd., Woodside avenue, A. S. Capwell, 
manager, has awarded Dunker Construction 
Co. Ltd., 251 King street west, general con- 
tract for plant addition, to cost about $20,000. 


KITCHENER, ONT.—Four Wheel Drive Auto 
Co. Ltd., York street, has given general con- 
tract to Dunker Construction Co. Ltd., 251 
King street west, for construction of plant 
addition to cost about $10,000. 


LONDON, ONT.—Spramotor Ltd., is receiving 
bids through L. G. Bridgman, architect, Royal 
Bank building, for construction of plant ad- 
dition, to cost about $25,000. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—General Supply Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd., 356 Sparks street, has awarded 
C. A. Johansen & Son, 371 Hinton street, 
general contract for construction of plant, 
to cost about $20,000. 


WESTON, ONT.—Moffat’s Ltd., 23 Dennison 
avenue, will soon let contracts for construc- 
tion of addition to sheet metal works, to 
cost about $45,000. 


WOOLSTOCK, ONT.—Eureka Foundry & Mfg. 
Co., 143 Winnett avenue, plans a new plant, 
to cost about $40,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Keating Sons Ltd., 1930 
Leber street, Pointe St. Charles, will make 
plans immediately for the rebuilding of plant 
for manufacture of marine equipment, to 
cost about $50,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian Vickers Ltd., 
51386 Notre Dame street east, has awarded 
general contract to Anglin-Norcross, Quebec, 
Ltd., Sherbrooke street west, for construction 
of prefabricating shop at the Maisonneuve 
works, to cost about $300,000 with equip- 


ment. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Dominion Rubber Co. 
Ltd., 550 Papineau avenue, plans to start 
work soon on construction of dry room and 
installation of equipment, to cost about 
$20,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Electroller Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
5849 Boyer street, plans a plant addition to 
cost about $40,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian Car & Foundry 
Co. Ltd., 621 West Craig street, has awarded 
a contract for remodeling part of plant to 
Corinthian Construction Co, Ltd., 5726 Sher- 
brooke street. 


TERREBONNE, QUE.—Mathew Moody & Sons 
Co., Registered, St. Louis road, farm imple- 
ments, plans to start work immediately on 
rebuilding plant recently destroyed by fire, 
to cost about $100,000. 
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ANNEALING 
oa, | NORMALIZING | tosses 
Pieces | STRAIN RELIEVING | C22" 




















Periodic And Continuous Type Furnaces For 
Long Cycle Annealing 


And Other Heat Treating Jobs 


NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CORPORATION 


General Offices — Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MFG. OF NATCO POURING PIT REFRACTORIES 
AND NATCO FIRE CLAY INSULATING BRICK 











ELMONT R ON OR KS 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYS TONE 


Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOK 
Write for Catalogue 





Main Office—Phila.. Pa. New York Office—44 Whiteball 51. 








WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 








LTOOb STw sb 
PROGRESS 


Aamerican 


FOR WAR PRODUCTION + FOR POST-WAR PLANS 


American Nicheloid Company 











TO HELP| 
You 


Call us for— 












Tool Steels As Rolled, Annealed and Heat 
——_ Speed Steel Treated Machinery Steels 
Drill Rod Alloy and Carbon Grades 
Tool Bits Cold Finished and Hot Rolled 
Simonds Flat Ground Stock Structurals and Bar Shapes 
Welding Wire Special Plates . . . Flame Cutting 
BENEDICT-MILLER, INC. 

N. J. Phone: MArket 3-6400 N. Y. Phone: REctor 2-2732 

216 CLIFFORD ST. NEWARK 5, N. J. 











~ DIFFERENTIAL 


. STEEL CAR CO., FINDLAY, OHIO 
ey ants a 1 Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 
3 - Locomotives, Lorries 

AXLESS Trains and 
Complete Haulage Systems 














Pickling of Iron and Steel 


—By Wallace G. Imhoff 


Price This book covers many phases 


of pickling room practice and 
Postpaid construction and maintenance 


$5.00 of pickling equipment. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Book Department 
1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, oO. 





LIFTING MAGNETS —Improved Design—Greoter Lifting Capacity 
SEPARATION MAGNETS — Stronger Pulling Capacity 
MAGNET CONTROLLERS — With Automatic Quick Drop 


THE OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. | 


‘5906 Maurice ave.) ~' CLEVELAND, OHJO" > 





% Immediate Shipments of 


BARS-PLATES 
SHAPES-SHEETS 


From Stock 


‘ We Also Offer 
QUICK SHIPMENTS OF FLAME CUT PLATES 
IN IRREGULAR SHAPES, CIRCLES, DISCS, ETC. 
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ST. LOUIS BUTTON COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1893 
EMPLOYEE IDENTIFICATION BADGES 
IDENTIFICATION PASS CASES 
TIME AND TOOL CHECKS 
LIGHT METAL STAMPINGS 
LIGHT ASSEMBLIES 








ANY SHAPE @ ANY MATERIAL e COMPLETE FACILITIES 











Write for Free Forging Data Folder. Helpful, Informative 
J,H. WILLIAMS & CO., “752 Drop-Forging People’ BUFFALO,N.Y. 


416 LUCAS AVE. ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 











SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons Per Month) 


‘a % 
BROOKE 


PIG LRON WEST STEEL CASTING CO. 
CLEVELAND OHIO, U. S. A. 
EK. & G&G. BROOKE IRON CO. “He Profits Most Better Steel 
BIR Ye) lem lai. Who Serves Best” rar Castings 


























DO YO 
THE J. E. BAKER COMPANY 
Producers 
DEAD BURNED DOLOMITE 


UR PART bg 
LOW SILICA LIMESTONE 


CHEMICAL AND FLUXING LIME = SHAWINIGAN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
YORK, PA. EMPIRE STATE BUILDING NEW YORK LN-Y. 


HOT-DIP 
GALVANIZING PRACTICE 


By W. H. Spowers Jr. 
{ : This 200-page book, just published, gives full and carefully reasoned ex- 
45 Ilustrations planations of the why and wherefore of galvanizing. All the latest methods 
© and processes are described and very copiously illustrated by a large number 
i of diagrams and photographs. 
4 Tables 





























The author, W. H. Spowers Jr., a mechanical and metallurgical engineer, 


” long identified with the galvanizing industry as an operator and consultant 
am has sought to gather and make known an array of facts on zinc coatings of 
7 Charts steel that will appeal to tnose who daily are engaged in surfacing metals 
° with zinc. 
The demand for a work which would give reliable information on modern 
Especially noteworth hot-dip processes for protecting iron and steel from corrosion has finally been 
is the 6l-page Bibli- met by the publication of HOT-DIP GALVANIZING PRACTICE. 
ography of articles on 
the subject of galvan- Highly recommended to the man on the kettle, the designer of galvaniz- 
izing. ing plants, the metallurgists, as well as to those who zinc coat steel commodi- 








ties and containers, etc. 





ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY!...PRICE $4.00 POSTPAID 


STEEL, Book Department Date 
1218 W. Third St., Cleveland, Ohio NAME 
Enclosed is $4.00 for which please send postpaid, one copy 
of HOT-DIP GALVANIZING PRACTICE, by W. H. Spowers I 6 heres nih ee ee Ce hee ed Ge apis ao atin 


Jr., Just published. 
~~» a Sree n'a oS ode ge ges Cakes 
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CONTRACT WORK 











| FOUNDRY CAPACITY NOW AVAILABLE 











High Test Semi-Steel Press Bed—Weight 63,080 Ibs. 


Foundry capacity is now available for the production of 
heavy grey iron, semi-steel and high test semi-steel cast- 
ings, from 500 lbs. up to 25 tons in weight. 


Send us your inquiries and they will receive 
immediate attention, or ask fo have a represen- 
tative call to discuss your casting requirements 


THE CITY FOUNDRY COMPANY 


4629 HAMILTON AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
‘Phone—HEnderson 4754 











—_ ——>S> 
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—USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT.— 








NEW AND 


RAI LS RELAYING 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 
from 5 Warehouses 


*PROMPT SHIPMENTS 

*® FABRICATING FACILITIES 

® TRACKAGE SPECIALISTS 
EVERYTHING FROM ONE SOURCE 


FOSTER COMPANY 
- CHICAGO » NEW YORK 





ka Be 


PITTSBURGH 











RAILWAY EQUIPMENT AND 
ACCESSORIES 
We can furnish rails, spikes, bolts, angle 
bars, locomutives, cranes and other railway 
materia). 
Write, wire or phone for prices. 

SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 

108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kansas 


FOR SALE 


I—DETREX DEGREASER 


Model 2D-600-GT, size 6107-G with Part- 
low Vapor Level Control (safety control 
to prevent overheating). Cost new $686.00. 
Used very little. 


AGERSTRAND CORPORATION 








Muskegon ot- Michigan 
BORING MILL, 84° N-B-P, R.P.T., M_D. 
BORING MILL, 42° Bullard, 2 heads, M.D. 


DRILL, Radial 3-1/2 ° Cincinnati-Bickford, M.D. 
GEAR PLANERS, Bevel 36° & 54” Gleason, M.D. 
HAMMER, Steam Forging 1100 Ib. N-B-P. 
SHEARS, Plate 44” & 54” x 3/16" M.D. 


LANG MACHINERY COMPANY 
28th Street & A. V. R. R. 


Pittsburgh. Pa. 





SELLERS—BU YERS—TRADERS 





More IRON & STEEL 38 
for Your PRODUCTS Years’ 
Dollar! INC. Experience 
13462 S. Brainard Ave. 
e Chicase 33, titines 





“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 








WANTED 
1—Sheet Shear To Cut No. 10 Ga. 
x 10 Ft. Shear Must Be in Good Con- 
dition Current Specification 60 Cycle 
8 Phase 220 AC. 
Address Box 105 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13. 








FOR SALE 
Boilers, any type and h.p. Steel Tanks, 
Rails, Railroad Equipment. Reconditioned 
Pipe, Valves and Fittings. Sucker and High 
Tensile Steel Rods. 
Contact us before you buy. 

INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT CO. 
Canal Building New Orleans, La. 








RELAYING RAIL 


Practically all weights—Any quantitv. Im- 
mediate shipment, strictly first quality re- 
conditioned Relaying Rail and Accessories. 
Write, Wire, or Phone 
MIDWEST STEEL CORPORATION 
Charleston, W. Va. 











AUCTIONEERS & LIQUIDATORS 


WILLIAM BROUDY & M. MEYEROWITZ 
SPECIALISTS IN PLUMBING & HEATING 
SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
Established Over 35 Years 


72 Sumner Ave. 188-07 Northern Bivd. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Flushing. L. |. 
Evergreen 8-254 Flushing 97-8370 











Help Wanted 





FOR SALE 


BOILER 


857 h.p. Heine box header straight tube, 
excellent condition 150 pounds pressure 
rmitted including engine driven Riley 
our retort rear dump stoker and fan. 
QUEEN CITY WAREHOUSE CO. 
Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 








ROLLING MILLS 


and EQUIPMENT 


FRANK B. FOSTER 
823 OLIVER BUILDING 
FO 


PITTSBURGH PA 
STER re 


Cable A cu 


Help Wanted 








WANTED 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


Experienced in sheet metal fabrica- 
tion. A working knowledge of dies 
as well as experience in the design 
and construction of jigs and fixtures 
essential. Must be capable of assum- 
ing full responsibility of manufac- 
turing methods in cooperation with 


operating organization. In reply state 
age, background, experience, and all 
essential facts required for prompt 
action. 


Reply Box 992 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13 








WANTED 


Industrial Engineer experi- 
enced in metal fabrication 
and thoroughly versed in in- 
centive compensation, proc- 
essing and production pro- 
cedures. Give references 
and full qualifications. 
Reply Box No. 107 
Steel, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 











RAIL-ACCESSORIES 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
e BOUGHT  - SOLD e 


WRITE—WIRE—PHONE 
DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
414 First Ave., So. 2280 Woolworth Bidg. 
Seattie, Wash. New York, N. Y. 











WANTED 


Hydraulic Press, 1500 tons capacity, 40” 
diameter of ram, 60” daylight, 24” stroke, 
bed area at least 48 x 46 between the 
bars, 4-post machine required. 


FALK MACHINERY CO. 
1350 University Ave., Rochester 5, N. Y. 





CLASSIFIED 





Help Wanted 





WANTED 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


Experienced in Sheet Metal fabrication in- 
cluding dies and fixtures. Must be a co- 
operative individual who can work with 
both executives and shop men. 

This is a permanent position for the right 
man but he must be a worker and not a 
swivel chair engineer. 

Location—Central Ohio. 

In reply—state age, background, experience, 
salary and other necessary information for 
employment. 


Address Box 100 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 























| 


MECHANICAL DRAFTSMAN WITH PRACTI- 
TOOL MAKERS FOR DEFENSE PLANT IN | Ma mechanical experience in blanking, drawing 
and forming dies for sheet aluminum products in 
defense work by old established company in 
Central West; give experience and full particu- 
lars. Reply Box 103, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
| Cleveland 13. 

















WANTED: MAN WITH GENERAL OFFICE 
or field sales experience by large reputable manu- | 
facturer of seamless and electric welded tubing, Central West; give experience and full particu- 
alloy and carbon steels. Please apply giving fall lars. Reply Box 104, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
information, experience, etc., to Box 894, STEEL, | Cleveland 153. 

Penton Bldg., Cleveland, 13. 
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Positions Wanted 


CLASSIFIED 


Positions Wanted 





PLASTICS ENGINEER—GRADUATE CHEMI- | 
cal engineer to help solve plastics problems or | 


investigate and introduce plastics into present or 


future products; materials specifications; product | 
metal- | 
Address | 


design; plastics vs. metals; molding vs. 
working operations. Full or part-time. 
Box 102, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13. 





SUPERINTENDENT OR ASSISTANT: AGE 4] | 


—twenty-three years experience in steel, Roller; | 
Foreman; Superintendent. Graduate Industrial | 
and Personnel Management; studied —— 
engineering, accounting. Seeking 
tion. Reply Box 101, STEEL! 
Cleveland, 
SALESMAN — TWENTY- FIVE YEARS SUC- 
cessful representation of Steel Mills and Found- 
ries contacting Fabricators, Manufacturers, Ware- 

etc. in St. Louis and Southwest. Also | 
familiar with Machinery and Tools. Desires sales 
position in above territory. Best of references 
can be furnishe!. Reply Box 998, STEEL, Penton 
Bidg., Cleveland 13. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE—MAN 45 - YEARS | 
of age with mill and shop experience, 10 years 
of mechanical drafting and 10 years of selling | 
steel products to dealers and jobbers. oes 
position with some company who has or desires 
representation in the East. Reply Box 999, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 153. 


STRUCTURAL AND PLATE SHOP SUPERIN- 


~~ Bldg. = 











MANAGER-ASST. MANAGER-SALES EXECU- | 


tive. Draft exempt. In forties. Married. Manager 
and Sales Executive Metab Stamping plant 14 
years. Now and past 7 years with large steel 
company in production and sales. College edu- 
cation. Shop Engineering experience. Aggressive, 
agreeable but firm. Capable handling labor. Lo- 
cate anywhere in States. Immediate release 
available. Reply Box 995, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland 138. 





ACCOUNTANT, AGE 43. 
rience as chief accountant and office manager 
of well known manufacturing concern. Thor- 
oughly familiar with all phases of manufactur- 
ing and cost accounting. Seeks position with 
postwar future with large concern, preferably in 
Southeast. Best references. Reply Box 979, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg.. Cleveland 13. - 


PLATE MILL ROLLER AGED | FIFTY, WITH 
wide experience on tube mills and eastern steel 
plate mills, seeks executive position in steel 
plate mill or sales position with company makin 
plate mill rolls, bearings, oils or other plate mil 
supplies. Reply Box’ 106, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC > RESEARCH: METALLUR- 
gist-chemist, age 30; located Washington, D. C. 
with excellent library facilities. Will engage in 
limited bibliographic research and associated 
tasks connected with war effort. Formerly with 
Bureau of Standards. Abundant previous special- 
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_ Accounts Wanted 





Forming new Industrial Sales and Engi- 
neering Co. in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
area. Want kindred lines to handle on com- 
mission basis as Mfgrs. agents on metal 
working, material handiing & Treating 
equipment. Will also consider Industrial 
Automatic controls and alloy steel castings. 
Only reputable, well established manufac- 
turers will be considered, Write 

JOHNSTON ENGINEERING CO. 

47 Inner Drive, St. Paul, Minn. 











| ADDITIONAL ACCOUNT FOR REPRESENTA- 
ltion in Chicago area wanted by well financed, 
| energetic, Gentile sales organization, established 
| 25 years in Chicago. Steel or kindred lines pre- 
ferred, now or post-war. Confidential. Corre- 
spx mndence invited. Reply Box 997, STEEL, 
| Penton Bidg., Cleveland 153. 


| Employment Service 








SALARIED POSITIONS—This advertising serv- 
ice of 33 years’ recognized standing negotiates 
for high salaried supervisory, technical and ex- 
ecutive positions. Procedure will be individualized 





to your personal requirements and will not con- 


flict with Manpower Commission. Retaining fee 








comaveae, Ba tem. pa ogy vee Exceptionally | ization in such _* pe ond years a protected by refund provision. Send for details 
success i A bl -| experience; ca e typist-stenographer. efer- . ane ; 
able ‘Gatien. Can yi me ~o— gy po ame m= no ay Box 990, STEEL. Penton | R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 110 Delward Bidg., Buffalo 
Box 998, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, 13. | Bldg., Cleveland 13. N. Y. 
ASSURED @ For nearly FIFTY years we have been hammering High Grade Tool Steels 
MISCELLANEOUS STEEL PARTS ® We are in position right now to take on some CONVERSION of Billets 
or Bars:—HIGH SPEED, HIGH CARBON HIGH CHROME, OIL 
JIGS—SKIPS—PLATFORMS HARDENING, WATER HARDENING or ALLOY STEELS. 
LADDERS—RAILINGS @ If you have any obsolete bars of steel in sizes that you can no longer use, 
CRATE FITTINGS we can convert these bars into sizes that you require 
PIPE HANGERS McINNES STEEL COMPANY CORRY, PA. 


PRESS BRAKE PRODUCTS 
FLAME CUTTING 
SHEARING 
ELECTRIC WELDING 
RIVETING 
BRIDGES—ROOF TRUSSES 
TOWERS 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES 
PLATES 
SHEETS 
7 
Let Us Have Your Inquiries 
. 

GEO. L. MESKER & CO. 


Since 1879 
EVANSVILLE 8, INDIANA 
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KIRK & BLUM 


WELDED MACHINE BASES, 
PEDESTALS and FRAMES 


LATHE PANS 


GEAR and BELT GUARDS 


Pressed Stee! Louver Panels 
and Cover Plates 


THE KIRK & BLUM MFG. CO. 


Ohio 


2822 Spring Cincinnot: 








SHEET STEEL FABRICATORS 


Welded or Riveted Construction. Can 

handle No. 10 gauge and lighter. 

Send us vour inquiries for estimates. 
THE HAINES COMPANY 

1931 W. Lake St. Chicago, in. 








Send your inquiries for 


SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 
A. H. NILSSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


and builders of wire and 
stock forming machines. 


We also solicit your bids for cam milling 


designers tibbon 











Castings 
KING FOUNDRIES, INC., NORTH WALES, 
Pa. Grey Iron and Semi Steel Castings, also 


alloved with Nickel, Chrome, and Molybdenum. 


Wood, Iron, Brass, and Aluminum Pattern work. 





SUB-CONTRACT WORK 


is being given out daily. Put 
yourself in line to receive your 
share of this business by list- 
ing your services in this section. 
Write STEEL, Penton Bldg., 


Cleveland. 




















and each machine 


will Save15,000 to 30,000 Rive every day 
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LTHOUGH we have turned out more planes faster than any 
nation on earth ever did before, this is only the beginning. 


Tomorrow you'll see airplanes, better airplanes, RESISTANCE 
WELDED airplanes, coming off those lines in numbers yet un- 
dreamed of. 


Here is one reason: Progressive’s Rocker Arm Welder for Alumi- 
num (shown above) has passed every qualification test and is 
eliminating—in production—tens of thousands of punching, 
drilling, reaming and riveting operations—plus the rivets them- 
selves—every day. 


We are proud to be building equipment like that—on a pro 
duction line basis — at Progressive. 


For further information on Progres- 
sive’s latest Rocker Arm Welder for 
Aluminum, send for Bulletin No. 102. 


PROGRESSIVE WELDER CoO. 


SEAM PRODUCTION & BUTT ... Electric Welding Equipment. . . PORTABLE GUN & PEDESTAL 


3050 E. OUTER DRIVE ¢ DETROIT 12, U.S.A 


STEEL 
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ADVERTISING 


INDEX 





*Advertisements appear in previous issues. 


Where-To-Buy Preducts Index carried quarterly. 
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Positive lubrication 


by Farval banishes 


production blockades 


In fast succession, Farval flattens out your main obstacles to 
top production. 


For with the Farval Centralized System of Lubrication every bear- 
ing gets exactly the amount of lubricant it requires at all times. 


Thus Farval protects you in advance against shut-downs due 
to faulty lubrication—keeps your overloaded machines in full 
production on 24-hour schedules, and continues earning 
throughout the life of the machines it serves. 


Hadn’t you better look into the increased production that 
Farval can create for you? 


The Farval Corporation, 3270 E. 80th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Affiliate of The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, Manufacturers of Automotive 
and Industrial Worm Gearing. 


In Canada: PEACOCK BROTHERS LIMITED 
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Where 


experience 
bearings 0 


Timken Roll Neck Bearings have been 
manufactured of S.A.E. E 3310 Steel 
(with higher nickel content) for many 
years, the steel being produced in our 
own steel plant. 


We originally adopted this steel for roll 
neck bearings because research and test- 
ing in our laboratories had proved it to 
be the best steél for this purpose. 


However, in order to take full advantage 
of its desirable characteristics, it is neces- 
sary to know the steel intimately in every 
phase of its manufacture and fabrication 
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—melting, rolling, forging, 
heat treating, machining. 


This knowledge cannot be 
gained in a few weeks or months; it 
requires years of actual experience in 
the making of the steel and the making 
of the bearings. Thus there can be no 
substitute for the combined experience of 
our metallurgists; steel makers; and bear- 
ing manufacturers. That is why Timken 
Roll Neck Bearings made of Chrome- 
Nickel Steel have an unapproached rec- 
ord of performance and endurance on 
many of the world’s largest and most 
important rolling mills. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 











